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tion at Rome carrying young dogs and mon- 
keys in their arms, and carefling them, afk- 
ed, Whether the women in their country ever bort any 
children? by this farcaſtical 2 reproving witn 
a juſt ſeverity and diſdain thoſe who laviſh upon brutes 
that natural tenderneſs and affection which is due on- 
ly to mankind. In the ſame manner, we muſt con- 
demn thoſe who.employ that curiofity and love of 
| knowledge which nature has implanted in our minds, 
upon low and worthleſs objects, while they neglect 
ſuch as are excellent and uſeful, 
Our ſenſes being paſſive in receiving impreſſions 
from without, muſt be affected by all objects indif- 
ferently which happen to ſtrike upon them, whether 
Pleaſant or offenſive. But the mind has a power of 
choice, and can turn its attention to whatever ob- 
jects it pleaſes. It ought therefore to employ itſelf 
in the beſt purſuits, not merely for the ſake of con- 
templating what is good, but that it may be nouriſh- 
ed and enrighed by the contemplation. For as thoſe 
gay and vivid colours, which ſtrengthen and cheer the 
light, are moſt grateful to the eye; ſo thoſe objects 
of contemplation are to be choſen, which while they 
delight, at the ſame time direct the mind to the pro- 
Fer happineſs of its * Such are the works of 
8 | | * -» ,vir:us. 
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virtue. The mere deſcription of theſe inſpires the 


mind with a ſtrong emulation and earneſt deſire to 
imitate them; whereas, in other things, our admi- 
ration is not always attended with a deſire of imita- 
ting what we admire ; nay, on the contrary, while 


ue eflerm the work, we often deſpiſe the workman. 


1 hus we are pleaſed with perfumes and purple; but 


we look upon dyers and pefumers as men of a low 


and illiberal occupation. Therefore Antiſthenes, 
when he was told that Iſmenias was an excellent 
performer on the flute, well replied, True; but he is 
a worthleſs man; otherwiſe he would not have been ſo 


good a muſician and Philip ſaid to his fon Alexander, 


when once at a feaſt he had ſung in a very agreeable 
and ſkilful manner, Are you not aſhamed to ſing fo 
well ? it being ſufficient for a king to find leiſure to 


hear others ſing ; and he does the mules no {mall ho- 


nour, when he is preſent at the performances of thoſe 
who excel in arts of this kind. | 
Every man who applies himſelf to mean and uſe- 

leſs arts, is felf-condemned, and muſt be convicted 
of a ſlothful indiſpoſition to nobler occupations} by 
that very induſtry which he employs in ſuch unpro- 
fitable purſuits. And there is no youth of a Jiberal 
and ingenuous nature, who when he ſees the ſtatue 
of Jupiter at Piſa, or that of Juno at Argos, would 
defire to be Phidias or Polycletus ; or who would 
wiſh to be Anacreon, Philemon, or Archilochus, 
becauſe he has been delighted with their poems: for 
it is not neceſſary that we {ſhould love and eſteem the 


artiſt, becauſe we are pleaſed with the gracefulneſs 


and beauty of his work. Since therefore by objects 
of this kind no emulation is raiſed, nor any warm e- 


©. motions urgiag to action and imitation, we may con- 
clude that they are uſeleſs to the beholders. But ſuch 


is tte effect of virtuous actions, that we not only 
admire them, but long to copy the example. The 


goods of fortune we wiſh to enjoy, irtue We deſire 


to praQtiſ: ; the former we are content to reg 
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from others, the effects of the latter we are ambi- 
tious that others ſhould receive from us. For it is 
the nature of virtue to draw us powerfuily to itſelf, 
to kindle in us an active - principle to form our man- 
ners and engage our affections, and this even in an 
hiſtorical deſcription, and not only when it is repre- 
ſented before our eyes. | ” Ot. 
For this Treaſon I have determined to proceed in 
writing the lives of eminent men; and have compo- 
ſed this tenth book, containing the life of Pericles, 
and of Fabius Maximus whe carried on the war a- 
gainſt Hannibal; men who reſembled each other in 
many virtues, but eſpecially, in the mildneſs and inte- 


grity of their diſpoſitions ; and who by bearing pa- 
tiently the inſolence and folly both of the common 


people and of their colleagues in the government, 
were eminently ſerviceable to their country. With 
what fuccefs I execute my deſign, mult be left to the 
judgm-nt of the reader. ghd er e 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the 
ward of Cholargia. His family was one of the moſt 
conſiderable in Athens both on the father's and mo- 
ther's ſide. His father Xanthippus, who defeated 
the king of Perſia's generals at Mycale, married A- 
gariſte the niece of Cliſthenes, who expelled the race 
of rifiſtratus, aboliſhed the tyranny, and ſettled ſuch 
laws, and fuch a plan of government, as were excel- 
lently adapted for the fecurity of the ſtate, and. for 
promoting concord and unanimity among the people, 

Agariſte dreamed that ſhe was brought to- bed of 


a lion, and in a few days after was delivered of Peri- 


cles. His body was well formed, but his head was 
very long and diſproportioned. For this reaſon al- 
moſt all the ſtatues of him have the head covered with 
a helmet; the ſtatuaries, probably, not being willing 
to expcſe his deformity. But the poets of Athens 


gave him the name of Schinocephalus,. as having his 


head ſhaped like a ſquill or ſea-onion, which in their 
dialect they ſometim es call Schinos. Cratinus the co- 


* 
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People. 


R 
mic poet in his play called Chirones has this paſſage: 


Old Time and Faction gave the tyrant birth, 
Whom mortal men call Pericles on earth; 
Not thus diftingui/h'd in the courts of Fove, 
For Head-compeller 7s his name above, 


And in his play called Nemeſis, [The revenge], he 
thus addreſſes him: © 1 


Come hoſpitable bleſſed Fove. 
Teleclides ridicules him in theſe lines: 


Perplex'd by buſmeſs, by its weight depreſt, 
Now his huge head hangs ſilent on his breaſt. 
Now from that head, in which ten men might dine, 


Loud thunders burſt, of dreadful ftorms the ſign. 


Eupolis, in his play called Demi, introduces an in- 
quiry concerning alt the demagogues or orators 
whom he repreſents as coming up from hell; and 
when Pericles appears laſt, he makes one of his cha- 
racters cry out, 


Of all that dwell below here comes the Bead: | 


| Moſt writers ſay that he was inſtructed in muſic 
by Damon, (whoſe name, they tell us, ſhould be 
pronounced with the firſt ſyllable ſhort) ; but Ariſto. 
tle ſays that he ſtudied muſic under Pythoclides. 
And it is probable, that Damon, who was an able 
politician, only aſſumed the character of a muſician, 
that he might conceal his political talents from the 
He continually attended on Pericles, and 
was as affiduous in teaching him the ſcience of go- 
vernment, as a maſter of the gymnaſtic art is in 
3 and exerciſing his ſcholars. His diſguiſe 
owever proved ineffectual; for he was baniſhed by 


the oſtraciſm as a man of a factious turbulent ſpirit, 
and an enemy to the liberties of the people. Nor 


was he ſpared by the comic poets. Plato introduces 


a perſon ſpeaking to him thus: 


7 Vir. 


F NM 


Eft, anſwer, Chiron; for, if fame ſays true, 
This tyrant Pericles was taught by you. 


Pericles was likewiſe a diſciple of Zeno Eleates, 
who in natural philoſophy was a follower of Parme-- 
nides, and who practiſed a ſubtile method of diſputa- 
tion, by which he never failed to refute and confound * 
his adverſary, This account Timon the Phliaſian 

gives of him in theſe veiſes. | 


Great Zend's force, which, never known fo fall 7 
Could an each fide, if try'd on each, prevail. 


But the perſon who was moſt converſant-with Peri- 
cles, and from whom chiefly he acquired that digni- 
ty which appeared in his whole addrets and deport- 
ment, and that ſtrength and ſublimity of ſentiment : 
which gave him ſuch an aſcendant over the minds of 


the people, was Anaxagoras the.Clazomenian, whom 


his contemporaries. called Nous, or Intelligence, either 
from admiration of his ſkill in philoſophy and his 
deep inſight into nature, or becauſe he was the firſt 
that aſcribed the order of the univerſe, not to chance 
or neceſſity, but to the operation and energy of a 
pure unmixed intelligence, diſtinguiſhing and ſepa- 
rating the conſtitutent principles of the various parts 
of nature, which before Were mingled in one con- 
fuſed maſs. | 2 | 
This philoſopher. Pericles held in the higheſt e- 
ſteem; and. being fully inſtructed by him in the ſub- 
limeſt ſciences, acquired not only an elevation of 
mind, and loftineſs of ſtyle, free from all the affecta- 
tion and buffoonery of the vulgar; but likewiſe an 
eaſy compoſed gait, a gravity of countenance ſeldom 
relaxed by laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, 
| together with ſuch a modeſty and decency in his dreis, 
| that when he ſpoke in public even with the greateſt 
| vehemence,. it was never put into diforder., Theſe 
c_ and others of the like nature raiſed admiration þ. 
in all who ſaw him. 1 
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. _ ricles. reaped from the converſation of Anaxagoras.. 
From bim he learned to baniſh thoſe ſuperſtitious 


Being once reviled and inſulted in public for a 
whole day together by an impudent profligate fellow, 
he made no reply, but continued to diſpatch ſome. 
important buſineſs in which he was then employed. 
In the evening he retired, and went home with great 
compoſure, t! e other ſtill following him, and load- 
ing kim with the moſt abuſive language. When he 
arrived at his houfe, it being then daik, he ordered 
ons. of. his ferrants to take a light, and wait on the 
man home. The poet lon, indeed, ſays that Peri- 
cles was haughty and inſolent in his behaviour, and 
that the ſenſe he had of his own dignity, produced 
in bim an arrogant contempt of others; and he high- 
ty extols the civility, complaifance, and politeneſs of 
'Cimon. But little regard is due to the judgment of. 
a man who thinks that foftneſs of manners, and the 
minute rehnements of delicacy, are neceſſary to tem- 
per the majeſty of virtue, juſt as the humour of ſati- 
rical ſcenes is to be blended with the ſolemnity of 
tragedy. When Zeno heard the gravity of Pericles 
reprefented as.mere pride and oftentation, he adviſed: 
thoſe who cenſured it to aſſume the ſame fort of pride 
themſelves ; being of opinion, that by counterfeiting 
what is excellent, a man may be inſenſibly led to love 
and practiſe it in reality, & . 
But theſe were not the only advantages which Pe- 


tears which diſtreſs the minds of the vulgar, who 
are terrified when any. extraordinary appearances are 
ſeen in the heavens, becauſe they are unacquainted- - 
with the cauſes of them; and who, from their igno- 
rance of religion and the nature of the gods, are up- 
on ſuch cecafions- tormented with the moſt extrava- 
gant and diſmal apprehenſions. For philoſophy cures 
theſe diſorders of the mind, and inſtead of the terrors 
and frenzy of ſuperſtition, 1 8 rational and 
cheerful piety. | Hs Pn 
It is ſaid that the head of a ram with only on 
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horn was once brought to Pericles from his country- 
ſeat. Lampo the diviner obſerving that the horn grew 
ſtrong and firm out of the middle of the forehead, 
foretold, that as there were then two parties in the 
city, that of Thucydides and that of Peticles, the 
| whole power would ſhortly centre in him on whoſe - 
land the prodigy had happened. But Anaxagoras. 
| baving opened the head, ſhowed that the brain did 
not fill up the whole cavity, but that it had contract- 
| ed itſelf into an' oval form, and pointed directly to 
that part of the ſcull whence the horn took its riſe. 
This ſolution procured Anaxagoras great bonour 
from the ſpectators; but ſome time after, Lampo- 
was no leſs honoured for his prediction, when the 
power of Fhucydides was ruined, and the whole ad- 
miniſtration of the republic came into the hands of: 
Pericles. But 1 fee no reaſon why the philoſopher 
and the ſoothſayer may not both be allowed to have: 
been in the right; the one having diſcovered the cauſe, 
and the other the deſign of this phænomenon. For 
it was the huſineſs of the one to find in what man- 
ner and by what means this effect was produced; and 
the buſineſs of the other was to ſhow what end it 
was deſigned to anſwer, and what events it portend- 
ed. And thoſe who maintain that no prodigy, when 
the- cauſe of it is known, ought to be regarded as a: 
prognoſtic, do not conſider that if they reje& ſuch. 
ſigns as are extraordinary and preternatural, they 
muſt alſo deny that common and artificial ſigns are. 
of any uſe; for the clattering of braſs plates, the 
light of beacons, the ſhadow upon a ſun-dial, have 
all of them their proper natural cauſes, yet each has. 
a peculiar ſignification beſides. But perhaps this 
point might be more properly diſcuſſed elſewhere. 
Pericles when young ſtood in great fear of the peo- 
ple, becauſe in his countenance he was thought to 
reſemble Piſiſtratus; and the old men. were not a lit- 
tle alarmed when they diſcovered in him, the ſame 
ſweetneſs of voice, and the ſame volubility of revel 
| which. 
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which they remembered in the tyrant. And as he 
was beſides of a noble and wealthy family, and had 
the friendſhip of the moſt conſiderable men in the 
ſtate, he was afraid of being baniſhed by the oſtra- 
ciſm ; he therefore abſtained from all political buſt. 
neſs, but not from war, in which he. ſhowed great 
courage and intrepidity. But when Ariſtides was 
dead, Themiſtocles in exile, and Cimon for the moſt 
part employed in military. expeditions at a diſtance. 
from Greece, Pericles aſſumed a public character. 


He choſe. rather to ſolicit the favour of the multitude MW 
and the poor, than of the rich and the few; putting ; 


a conſtraint upon his natural temper, Which by no 
means inclined him to court popularity. But being 
apprehenſive that he might fall under the ſuſpicion of 
aiming at. the ſupreme power, and obſerving that Ci- 
mon was attached to. the party of the nobles, and 
was highly eſteemed by men of the greateſt eminence, 
he. ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf with the common 
pe onle, as the moſt effectual means for his own ſecu- 


rity, and for ſtrengthening his intereſt againſt Cimon. 


From this time he entirely changed his ordinary 
courſe of life; he was never ſeen in any ſtreet but 
that which led from the ſenate- houſe to the Forum; 
he declined all the invitations of his friends, and all 


- ſocial entertainments and recreations; ſo that, duö- 


ring the whole time of his adminiſtration, which 
was of long continuance, he never ſupped with any 
of his friends, except once at the marriage of his ne- 
phew Euryptolemus ; and then he retired as ſoon as - 
the libations were performed. For dignity is not ea- 
fily preſerved in the familiarity of converſation, nor a 
ſolemnity of character maintained amidſt ſurrounding | 
gaiety and cheerfulneſs.. Real virtue. indeed, the 
more it is ſeen, is the more admired ; and a truly good 
man can by no action appear ſo great in the eyes of 
ſtrangers, as he appears in private life to thoſe who 
daily converſe with him. But Pericles choſe. not to - 


cloy the people by being too laviſh of his preſence 
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| he therefore appeared only by intervals; he did not 


ſpeak upon every ſubject that occurred, nor conſtant- 


ly attend the public aſſemblies, but reſerved himſelf, 


(as Critolaus ſays), like the Salaminian ou for 
s he tranſ- 


acted by means of his friends, and certain orators 


given him chiefly on account of his eloquence; for 


with whom he had an intimacy, Among theſe, 


they ſay, was Ephialtes, who deſtroyed the power. 


of the Areopagites, and /o intoxicated the people, ac- 


cording to Plato's expreſſion, with this fill draught. 
of liberty, that from their impatience of reſtraint, and 
mad deſire of conqueſt, they were compared by the 
comic writers to an unruly pampered ſteed, | 


Ibo champs the bit, and bounds along the plain. 


| Pericles made uſe of the doctrines of Anaxagoras, 
as an inſtrument to raiſe his ſtyle to a ſublimity ſuit- 


able to the greatneſs of his ſpirit and the dignity of 


his manner of life, rendering his eloquence more 


 tplendid and majeſtic by the rich tincture which it re- 
| ceived from philoſophy. For it was from the ſtudy 
of philoſophy as well as from nature, that he acqui- 

red that elevation of thought, and that all-command-=. 
ing power (as the divine Plato calls it) by which he 


was diſtinguiſhed ; and it was by applying his philo- 

ſophy to the purpoſes of eloquence, that he gained 

ſo great a ſuperiority over all the orators of his time. 
Upen this account, it is ſaid, he obtained the ſurname 
of Olympius ; but ſome are of opinion that it was on 
account of the public buildings and ornaments with 
which he embelliſhed the city; and others ſay, that 


be was ſo called from the great authority he had in 


the republic, in affairs both of peace and war, It 
is not improbable, indeed, that all theſe circumſtan- 
ces might concur in procuring him this ſplendid title. 
It appears, however, from the comedies of that age, 
in which there are many ſtrokes of ſatire both ſerious. 
and ludicrous upon Pericles, that the appellation was 


ul, 
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in them he is repreſented as thundering and lighten- 
ing in his harangues, and as carrying a dreadful 


thunderbolt in his tongue. Thucycides the ſon of 


Mileſias is ſaid to have given a very pleaſant deſcrip- 
tion of the force of Pericles's eloquence. Being afked 
by Archidamus king of the Lacedzmonians, whether 
he or Pericles was the beſt wreſtler ; he anſwered, 


Fen I have thrown him, he flill gets the better of me; 
for he denies that he has had a fall, and perſuades the 


ſpectators to believe him. 12 
Such was the folicitude of Pericles about his pu- 
blic orations, that before he addreſſed the people, he 


always offered up a prayer to the gods, that nothing 


might unawares eſcape him, unſuitable to the ſubj: ct 
on which he was to ſpeak. He left nothing behind him 
in writing except public decrees ; and only a few of his 
fayings are recorded; ſome of which are theſe. He 
faid, that the and of gina frould not be ſuffered to re- 
main as the eye-ſore of the Piraeus. On another occaſion 
he ſaid, that he already beheld war advaneing with ha/ty 
Rerides from Peloponneſus. Once as he was failing from 


Athens upon ſume military expedition, Sophocles, who 


accompanied him, and was joined in the command. 
with him, happened to praiſe the beauty of a certain 
boy; Pericles replied, It becomes a general, Sophacles, 


to have not only pure hands, but pure eyes. Steſimbro- 


tus has preſerved the following paſſage from the ora- 
tion which Pericles pronounced in honour of thoſe 
who felt in battle at Samos. Theſe, ſaid he, like all 
others who die for their country, are exalted to a parti- 
cipation of the divine nature, being, lite the gods, ſeen 
only in the honours that are paid them, and in the bleſſings 
which they beſtow. | Es! 

_ Thucydides repreſents the adminiſtration of Peri- 


cles as favouring ariſtocracy ; and, according to him, 


though the government was called democratical, yet 
it was really in the hands of one man who had ac- 
quired the ſupreme authority. But many other wri- 
ters cenſure him fot his too great indulgence to the 

5 . 
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people; he being the firſt who corrupted them by di- 
viding among them the conquered lands, and by diſ- 
tributing money to them for the public ſpectacles; 
the effect of which was, that from being ſober and 


induſtrious they became diſſolute and prodigal. Let 


us now inquire by what alteration of circumſtances 
in the republic this difference in his conduct was oc- 


 calioned, 


We have already obſerved, that at firſt, in order 
to oppoſe the authority of Cimon, he endeavoured to 
ingratiate himſelf with the people. But finding that 
he was ſurpaſſed in popularity by his rival, whoſe 
wealth enabled him to relieve the poor, to entertain 
the indigent citizens daily at his houſe, to clothe 
ſuch as were paſt their labour, and to throw open 
his incloſures that all might be at liberty to gather 
his fruit; he had recourſe to the expedient of diſtri- 
buting the public treaſure ; which ſcheme, as Ari- 


ſtotle relates, was propoſed to him by Demonides of 


Ios. Accordingly, by giving money among the 
people for the public ſpectacles, by increaſing the fees 
tor their attendance in courts of judicature, and 
by other donations, he ſoon eſtabliſhed his intereſt 
with them. The power which he thus obtained he 
employed againſt the ſenate of Areopagus, of which 
he was not a member, having never had the fortune 
to be choſen Archon, T heſmotheta, the King of the facred 
rites, or Polemarch : for theſe offices were anciently 
diſpoſed of by lot; and only thoſe who had been e- 


lected into them, and had diſcharged them well, 


were admitted among the Areopagites. Pericles by 
theſe methods got ſo ſtrong a party on his fide, that 
be was enabled to overpower this ſenate ; and by the 
aſſiſtance of E phialtes he deprived them of the cog- 
niſance of moſt of the cauſes which before came 
under their juriſdiction. He alſo procured Cimon to 
be baniſhed by the oſtraciſm, as a favourer of the 
Lacedzmonians, and an enemy to the people; al- 
though he was inferior to none in wealth or family, 
had 


- 
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had obtained many ſignal victories over the Barba- 


rians, and, by the treaſure and ſpoils which he took 
from them, had greatly enriched the city; as we 
[have related in his life. Such was the authority of 
Pericles with the common people. 

The term of Cimon's baniſhment, as it was by 
eſtraciſm, was limited by law to ten years. During 
this interval, the Lacedzmonians made an incurſion 
with a confiderable army into-the territory of Tana- 
gra. As-ſoon as the Athenians marched to oppoſe 
them, Cimon came and joined the army, taking his 
rank among thoſe of his own tribe; for he hoped, 
that, by ſharing the danger of his countrymen, his 
actions would clear him from the aſperſion of being 


a friend to the Lacedæmonians. But the friends of 


Percles joining together obliged him to retire, as be- 
ing an exile. This ſeems to have been the cauſe 
that Pericles exerted ſuch uncommon bravery in this 
engagement, and ſignalized himſelf for his intrepi- 


dity beyond all others. The friends of Cimon, who 


had been accuſed with him by Pericles of favouring 
the Lacedæmonians, all fell in this battle without 
exception. The Athenians now repented of their 
behaviour to Cimon, and regretted his abſence, ha- 
ving been defeated upon the borders of Attica, and 
expecting a more formidable attack the next ſpring. 
Pericles, as ſoon as he perceived the diſpoſition of 

the people, without heſitation complied with their 
deſire, and propoſed a decree himſelf for recalling 
Cimon; who upon his return immmediately con- 
cluded a peace between the two ſtates. For the 


Lacedæmonians loved Cimon as much as they hated 


Pericles and the reſt of the orators. Some authors, 
however, ſay that before Pericles propoſed the de- 
cree for recalling Cimon, he made a private compact 
with him, by the mediation of Elpinice, Cimon's 
ſiſter; the terms of which were, that Cimon ſhould 
fail with a fleet of two hundred ſhips, and have the 
command of the forces abroad, with which he was 
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to ravage the territories of the king of Perſia; and 
that Pericles ſhould govern at home. Elpinice is 
ſaid to have been inſtrumental in rendering Pericles 
more favourable to Cimon in a former inſtance, when 
he was under a capital proſecution, and Pericles was 
appointed by the people to be one of his accuſers. 
When Elpinice came to him to make her requeſt in 
behalf of her brother, he replied with a ſmile, You 
ars tos old, Elpinice, you are tes old to manage ſuch af 
Fairs as theſe. At the trial, however, he exccuted 
his office of accuſer in a flight manner, roſe up to 


ſpeak but once, and of all the accuſers ſhowed the 


| leaſt ſeverity againſt Cimon. What credit then can 
be given to Idomeneus, who charges Fericles with 
having treacherouſly murdered the orator Ephialies, 
out of jealouſy and envy of his reputation, though 
he was his intimate friend, and the partner of his 
counſels in political affairs? This calumny, wheref - 
ever he found it, has he vented with great bittern.ſs 
againſt a man, who, though perhaps he was not in 
all reſpects unblameable, yet certainly had ſuch a 
greatneſs of mind and high ſenſe of honour as was 
3ncompatible with an action ſo ſavage and inhuman. 
The truth is, as we are informed by Ariſtotle, that 
Ephialtes being grown formidable to the nobles and 
their party, and being ſevere and inexorable in pro- 
ſccuting all who had wronged and oppreſſed the com- 
mon people, his enemies formed a deſign againſt his 
life, and employed Ariſtodicus of Tanagra to aflaſſi- 
nate him privately. As for Cimon, he died in the 
expedition to Cyprus, 

The nobles obſerving how greatly the authority 
of Pericles was 3 and that he was now the 
chief man in the ſtate, were deficous that he ſhould 
have ſome opponent to his adminiſtration, who might 
give a check to his power, and prevent the govern- 
ment from becoming entirely monarchical. The 
perſon fixed upon by them for this purpoſ:, was 
Thucydides of the ward of Alopece, a man of great 
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prudence and moderation, and brother- in law to Ci- 
mon. He was, indeed, inferior to Cimon in mili- 
tary excellence, but he ſurpaſſed him in his forenſic 
and political talents ; and by conſtantly attending in 
the city, and oppoſing Pericles in the public aflem- 
blies, he ſoon reduced the government to an equili- 
brium: for he no longer — thoſe of ſuperior 
rank to mingle with the commonalty, as they uſed 
to do before, by which they in great meaſure loſt 
their diſtinction; but by ſeparating them from the 
populace, and by uniting the power of them all in- 
to one ſum, he produced a force ſufficient to counter- 
balance the power of the oppoſite faction. There 
was, indeed, from the beginning a kind of doubt- 
ful ſeparation, like a flaw in a piece of iron, which 
ſeemed to denote that the popular party and the ari- 
ſtocratical were not perfectly one, though they were 
not perfe ly divided. But by the contention and 
ambition of Pericles and Thucydides, the city was 
quite broken in two, and one of the parts was call- 
ed the People, the other the Nobility. Pericles after 
this, more than ever, gave the reins to the people, 
and employed his Whole power in gratifying them, 
contriving perpetually to entertain them with ſome 
ſplendid public ſpectacle, feſtival, or proceſſion; and 
while he indulged them with theſe elegant amuſe- 
ments, he managed them at his pleaſure; beſide 
this, he ſent out every year ſixty galleys, which 
were manned by a conſiderable number of the citi- 
zens; they were employed in this ſervice for eight 
months, and while they received their pay, at the 
ſane time improved themſelves in the art of naviga- 
tion. He alſo ſent a colony of a thouſand inhabi- 
tants to Cherſoneſus, five hundred to Naxus, half 
that number to Andros, a thouſand among the Bi- 
ſaltæ in Thrace, and a thouſand into Italy when the 
city of Sybaris (which they called Thurii) was built. 
His deſign in this was to rid the city of a multitude 
of idle people, who merely from their idleneſs be- 
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came turbulent and ſeditious, to alleviate the neceſ- 
ſities of the commonalty, and to prevent the defec- 
tion of their allies, theſe new inhabitants being a 
kind of garriſon which kept them in awe, and ſecu- 
red their fidelity. | 

But that which was the chief delight and orna- 
ment of Athens, and the wonder of ſtrangers, was 
the magnificence of the tempies and public buildings 
that he erected, which are of themſelves a ſufficient 
proof that thoſe accounts are not fabulous which are 
given of the wealth and power of ancient Greece. 
Yet no part of the public conduct of Pericles was 
cenſured by his enemies with more vehemence and 
-malignity than this. They continually exclaimed in 
the public aſlemblies, That he had brought a dijgrate 
and reproach upon the people of Athens, by removing from 
Delos the public treaſure of Greece, and taking it into 
his awn cuſtody ; that he had cut off the only plauſible pia 
tence for ſuch an action, which was, that the treaſure 
| being before in danger from the Barbarians, it was ne- 

cefſary to lodge it in ſome place of ſafety ; that all the 

fates of Greece muſt think themſelves ſhamefully wronged 
and 3 when they ſaw the money which they had 
contributed towards the neceſſary expenſes of the war, em- 
pleyed by the Athenians only in decorating their city like a 
vam fantaſtic woman, and adorning it with ſtatues, and 
temples which. coſt a thauſand talents. Pericles, on the 
other hand, repreſented to the people, that while they 
Rept the Barbarians at a diſtance, and defended their 
allies, they "were not acccuntable to them for the ſums 
which they had received, ſince the allies had not furniſhed 
either horſes, 'ſhif's, or men, but only money, which is na 
longer the property of the giver, but of the receiver, pro- 
vided he performs the conditions on which it was paid ; 
38 that the city being well Juppeigs with every thing neceſſary. 
Vr /upporting the war, the ſuperftuity of their treaſure 
Hold be ſpent on ſuch works, as, when finiſhed, would 
= # an eternal monument of their glory, and during the 
execution of them would * riches and plenty among 
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the people ; for ſo many kinds of labour, and ſuch a va- 
riety of inſiruments and materials being requiſite in theſe 
undertakings, every art would be exerted, and every. 
hand employed, every citizen would be in the pay. of the 
ate, and the city would be not only beautified, but main- 
tained by itſelf. For as thoſe who were of proper age 
and ſtrength to bear arms, were paid by the public 
as ſoldiers, he was unwilling that thoſe who follow- 
ed more ſervile occupations, and were not inliſted in 
a the army, ſhould be excluded from their ſhare of 
profit, or receive it while they remained idle and 

| inactive. He therefore employed the common peo- 

1 | ple in great and magnificent works, to accompliſh 
which, a great variety of artificers, and a conſidera- 
dle length of time was neceſſary; and thus all who 

| | remained at home, had an equal claim to be benefit- 


ed by the public money, with thoſe who were in 
ö | ſervice abroad, either at fea, in garriſon, or in the 

1 army. For the different materials, ſuch as ſtone, 

f braſs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypreſs,. furniſhed: 
1 employment to carpenters, maſons, brafiers, gold- 

11 ſmiths, turners, and other artificers, who manufac- 

Wit tured them ; the conveyance of them by ſea employ- 

in ed merchants and ſailors, and by land wheel wrights, 

| | © Topemaketrs, carriers, and other labourers; and eve - 

ry art occupied a number of the lower people ran- 

ged in a due ſubordination, who, like ſoldiers under 

the command of a general, executed the ſervice that 

| was aſſigned them; fo that, by the exerciſe of theſe 

| | different arts, plenty was diffuſed among perſons af 

111 every rank and condition, Notwithſtanding the 

433 aſtoniſhing magnitude of theſe ſtructures, and the 

112 inimitable beauty and perfection of the workmanſhip, | 

1 every artificer being ambitious, that the elegance of 


Y i T the execution might ſurpaſs even the magnificence | 
Z 11H of the deſign ; yet the ſpeed with which they were 
1 accompliſned was ſtill more wonderful. For all 


41 thoſe works, each of which ſcemed to require the 
| labour of ſucceſſive generations, were finiſhed nat 


— 
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in one age only, but during the prime of one admi- 


niſtration. It is ſaid, that Zeuxis, when he heard 
Agatharchus boaſt that he finiſned his pictures in a 


ſhort time, . replied, Mine co/t me a great deal of time. 
For ſuch works as are haſtily performed, have rarely 
a permanent ſtrength or conſummate beauty. But 


labour is a kind of loan to tinie, which is repaid by 


the durableneſs of that which it produces. For this 
reaſon, the ftruftures. which Pericles. raiſed are the 
more admirable, that being completed in ſo ſhort a 
time, they yet had ſuch a Jaſting beauty; for as they 


had, when. they were new, the venerable aſpect of 


antiquity, ſo, now they are old, they have the freſh- 


neſs of a modern work. They ſeem to be preſerved. 
from the injuries of time by a kind of vital principle, 
which produces a vigour that cannot be impaired, . 


and a bloom that will never fade. | 
Pericles committed the direction and ſuperintend- 
ance-of theſe: public edifices to Phidias : though ma- 


ny other conſiderable architects were likewiſe employ- 


ed in erecting. them. The Parthenon, or temple of 


Minerva, was: built by Callicrates and Ictinus. 
Corcebus-began-the. temple of initiation at Eleuſis, 


but died as ſoon as he had finiſhed the lower rank of 
columns with their architraves. Metagenes of Xy- 
pete added the reſt of the entablature and the upper 
row of columns, and Xenocles of Cholargus built 


the dome on the top, The long wall, the building. 


of which Socrates ſays he heard Pericles recommend 
to the people, was undertaken by Callicrates. Cra- 


tinus ridicules this work as proceeding very fluwly, . 


in theſe lines: | i 
To build the er words be often triet; 
bands muſt raiſe it, it will never riſe. 

The Odeum or muſic- theatre, which was like- 
wiſe built by the direction of Pericles, had within it 
2 great number of ſeats and rows of pillars; the 
roof was of a conical figure, in imitation, as it-is 
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and dexterous of the workmen, by fallin ö 
great height, was bruiſed in ſuch a manner that his 
life was deſpaired of by the phyſicians. Pericles be- 
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ſaid, of the king of Perſia's pavilion. Cratinus takes 
occaſion from this likewiſe to ridicule him in his 


play called Thrattæ. 


Here comes 3 eſcap'd an exiles doom ; 
And an his head beheld the muſic-room ! 


Pericles at this time was very eager to paſs a de- 
cree for appointing a prize-contention in muſic du- 
ring the feſtival of the Panathenæa; and as he was 
nominated for judge and diſtributer of the prizes, he 
yoo direction in what manner the contending artiſts. 

ould exhibit their performances, whether they ſung 


or played on the flute or on the lyre. From that 


time the prizes in muſic were always contended for 


in the Odeum. The porch of the citadel was built. 


in five years by Mneſicles, the architect. An extra- 
ordinary accident which happened during the pro- 
greſs of this building, manifeſtly ſhowed that the 


go ddeſs did not diſapprove of the work, but aſſiſted 


to advance and complete it. For the moſt active 


g from a 


ing extremely concerned at this misfortune, the god- 
deſs appeared to him in a dream, and preſcribed a re- 
medy by the application of which the man ſoon re- 
ert In memory of this event he placed in the 
citadeFfear the altar, (which is, ſaid to have been 


built before), a brazen ſtatue of Minerva the goddeſs 


of health; U be golden ſtatue of Minerva was the 
work of Phid'as, whoſe name is inſcribed on the 
pedeſtal, He, as we have ſaid before, had, through: 
the friendſhip of Pericles, the care of almoſt all theſe 
public works, and ſuperintended the workmen.. 
This not only expoſed him to envy, but occaſioned: 
icandaJous reports. concerning Pericles; who was 


accuſed of viſiting, at the houſes of Phidias,. many. 


women of teputable families, who came thither un- 


dex pretence of ſeeing the ſtatues. I he comic —_ 


E 
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gid not fail to improve this ſlander, and to repreſent | 


him as a man infamous for his debaucheries. TP 
ne 


| accuſed him of a criminal familiarity with the w 


of Menippus, who was his friend and lieutenant in 


the army. And becauſe Pyrilampes, who was like- 


wiſe his intimate friend, Kept a great number of 
peacocks ,and other curious birds, it was ſuppoſed 
that he did this only for the ſake of making preſents 
of them to thoſe women who had granted favours to 
Pericles. But can we wonder that men whoſe pro- 
feſſion is that of ridicule and buffoonery, ſhould: ſa- 
crifice the characters of the great and good to the 
envy of the multitude, as if they were making an 
oblation to ſome malevolent dæmon; when even. 
Steſimbrotus the Thaſian has dared to charge Peri- 


cles with ſo ſtrange and incredible a wickedneſs as 


an inceſtuous commerce with the wife of his own. 
fon ? Thus difficult is it to diſcover truth by hiſto- 
ry; ſince thoſe writers who live after the events which 
they relate, muſt, on account of the diſtance of time,, 
be imperfectly acquainted with them; and thoſe who. 
are witneſſes of them, are ſtrongly tempted by envy. 
and hatred, or by intereſt and friendſhip, to vitiate- 
and pervert the truth. | | | 
As the orators of Thucydides's party continually 
exclaimed .againſt Pericles, for having ſquandered. 
the public revenues, he one day aſked the people 
in full aſſembly, whether they thought his expenſes had. 
been too great? They replied, Much too great. Then, 


| ſaid he, the expenſe ſhall not be yours, but mine; and I 


will have my name inſcribed on all theſe buildings. The 
people, upon this, either admiring the greatneſs of 
his ſpirit, or envying him the glory of ſuch magnifi- 
cent works, cried out, that he might ſpend as much as 
he 2 without ſparing the public treaſure. | 

Thueydides and Pericles at laſt came to ſuch an 
open rupture, that it became neceſſary for the one 
or the other to be baniſhed by the oſtraciſm. Peri- 
eles gained the victory, baniſhed Thucydides, and 
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entirely defeated his party. This conteſt being at 
an end, and the people no longer divided into two 

factions, Pericles became ſele maſter of Athens; and all 
the affairs 9f the Athenians were at his diſpoſal; their 
revenues, their armies, their fleets, the iſlands, the ſea, 
and the power which accrued to them from other 

ſtares, whether Greek or:Barbarian, from thoſe nations 
which were in ſubjection to them, or from thole . 

_ Which were in friendſhip and alliance with them. | 
From this time he became a different peiſon. He 
was no longer ſa obſequious to the people, nor ſo 
ready to comply with all their wild and capricious 
deſires. The government was no longer adminiſtec?- 
ed by courting popular favour and indulging the paſ- 
ſions of the multitude, but was changed into an ari- 
ſtocratical, or rather a monatchical form: thus he 
confined by ſtricter meaſures the former looſe and 
luxuriant harmony of the. ſtate.; and by an unblame- 

able conduct and a ſteady purſuit of the public good, 
he obtained an abſolute authority over the people, 
whom for the moſt part he influenced by argument 
and perſuaſion, though ſometimes he directly thwart- 

ed their inclinations, and obliged them by force to 
purſue ſuch meaſures as were moſt conduciveto their 

welfare. His conduct towards the people was like 
th at of a phyſician in the cure of a long and irregulas 

diſtemper, who ſometimes indulges his patient in 
the moderate uſe of ſuch things as are pleaſant, and 
at other times preſcribes ſuch ſharp and violent me- 
dicines. as are moſt efficacious and ſalutary. He alone 

had the art of controlling thoſe various paſſions and 
diſorders which muſt neceſſarily ſpring up in a peo- 

ple whoſe dominion was ſo extenſive. Hope and fear 
were the two engines by which he governed and di- 

rected the multitude; by theſe he checked them when 

they were too eager and impetuous, and animated 
them when timorous and deſponding. From this ex- 
ample it appears that rhetoric is in reality what Pla- 
to calls it, The art of ruling the minds of men ad 
| | t 
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that the principal object of it is to manage the affec- 
tions and paſſions, which are to the ſoul what the 
ſtrings are to a muſical inſtrument, and which will 
al ways obey the will of the artiſt, when touched with 
delicacy and ſkill. The influence which Pericles ac- 
quired, was not, however, to be aſcribed merely to 
his eloquence, but likewiſe, as Thucydides ſays, to 
his unblemiſhed integrity and his contempt of riches, 
which procured him univerſal eſteem and veneration. 
For though he had rendered that great city ſtill more 
great and opulent, though his power exceeded that 
of many kings and tyrants, ſome of whom have be- 
| queathed to their children the ſovereignty which they 
had obtained; yet he never made the leaft addition 
to his paternal eſtate. : | 
Thucydides gives a full and juſt ac:ount of the 
power and authority of Pericles ; but the comic poets. 
ſpeak on this ſubject with their uſual malignity, call - 
ing his friends and adherents, the new aide, 
repreſenting his authority as exceſſive and inſupport- 
able, and diſproportioned to a popular ſtate, and re- 
quiring of him to diſclaim by oath all intentions of 
aſſuming a tyrannical power. Teleclides ſays that 
the Athenians gave into his hands +1. 


Each town's whole tribute, and each iotun beſides, 
IVhich bound or free, as he ordains, abides ; 

The bulwark, which he bids to riſe or fall; 

The ſirength, the treaſure, happineſs and all. 


Nor was this power of his a mere tranſitory 
thing, which like a bloſſom flouriſhed only du- 
ring the ſpring of his adminiſtration ; he for forty. 
years together held the pre-eminence, and that 
— ſuch men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myroni- 
des, Cimon, Tolmidas, Thucydides ; and after the 
ruin and baniſhment of Thucydides, continued it 
{till for no leſs than fifteen years. And though 
his authority was unlimited, and the power of the 


= leveral annual magiſtrates united in him, yet he 


kept. 
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kept himſelf always untainted by avarice. Not that 


he was careleſs of his fortune; for he was equally 
ſolicitous that his paternal eſtate ſhould not be dimi- 


niſnhed by negligence, and that the care of it ſhould 


not ingroſs too much of his time and attention. His 


method of managing it was therefore ſuch as appear- 


ed to him moſt eaſy and moſt exact. The yearly 
produce of his lands he ſold all at once, and from day 
to day bought in the market the neceſſaties for his 


family. But his ſons, when they grew up, and the 


women who lived with him, were not at all pleaſed 
with this parſimonious economy ; they complained 


of their ſcanty allowance, and this minute calcula- 
tion of the daily expenſes. For there was none of 


that waſte and ſuperfluity which is common in great 
houſes and wealthy families; the income and the 


expenſe being accurately adjuſted to each other. 


The perſon who aſſiſted him to manage his affairs 
with this exactneſs and regularity, was Evangelus one 
-of his ſervants, a man who, either by his natural 
-qualifications or by the inſtructions of Pericles, was 
peculiarly fitted for ſuch an employment. This con- 
duct indeed was very unlike that of Anaxagoras, 
who, through a philoſ@phical enthuſiaſm and con- 
tempt of wealth, quitted his houſe, and left bis lands 
uncultivated. But I think there is a wide difference 
between the life of a ſpeculative and of an active 


_ philoſopher. - The former is employed in contempla- 


tions purely intellectual, and independent on every 
thing material-and external ; the latter applics his 
virtue to the ſervice of ſociety, and the buſineſs of 
human life; to him, therefore, riches may not only 
be neceflary, but they may be ranked even among 
thoſe things which we call honourable and good. 


Thus it was with Pericles, who was enabled by his 
Tiches to relieve many of the poor citizens. And 
yet it is ſaid, that, in the multiplicity of public bu- 
Nneſs, he had forgotten and neglected even Anaxa- 


goras himſelf, who, finding that he was thus * 
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ed in his old age, covered up his head, and lay down 
with an intention to ſtarve himſelf to death. Pe- 
ricles hearing this, ran immediately to him with 
great emotion, and earneſtly entreated him to change 
his reſolution, not ſo much for his own ſake, as that 
he himſelf might not be deprived of ſo faithful and a- 
ble a counſellor. Anaxagoras uncovering: his face, 
replied, Ah Pericles ! thoſe who have need of a lamp 
take care to ſupply it with oil. Th | 
When the Lacedæmonians began to diſcover a. 
jealouſy of the growing power of tae Athenians, Pe- 
ricles, that he might yet more elevate the ſpirit of the 
people, and give them a {till higher opinion of their 
own power and dignity, propoſed a decree, that a 
council ſhould be held at Athens, conſiſting of de- 
puties from every Grecian city, great and ſmall, whe- 
ther in Europe or in Aſia, to debate concerning the 
temples which had been burnt by the Barbarians, 
concerning the ſacrifices which they had vowed to 
the gods when they fought for the ſafety of Greece, 
and likewiſe concerning the meaſures that were to be 
taken with regard to their naval affairs, that naviga- 
tion might be every where ſecure, and peace main- 
tained amongſt them all. Twenty men of above 
fifty years of age were ſent with this propoſal to the 
different ſtates of Greece. Five of them went to the 


E lonians and Dorians who lived in Afia, and to the 
inhabitants of the iſlands as far as Leſbos and Rhodes; 
Xt five to thoſe who lived about the Helleſpont and in 


Thrace as far as Byzantium ; five to the inhabitants 
of Bœotia, Phocis, and Pelopanneſus, and thence 


1 through Locris to the adjoining continent as far as 
Acarnania and Ambracia. The reſt went to the Eu- 
beeans, Oetæans, Malienſes, Phthiotæ, Achæans, 


and Theſſalians, inviting them to join in the conſul- 
tation, and to unite their endeavours to promote the 

general peace and welfare of Greece. Their ſolici- 
tations were, however, ineffectual, and there was no 
council held; the reaſon of which is ſaid to be the 
= :--- | „ oppoſition 
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Nom the incurſions of the Thracians who ſurround- 
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oppoſition of the Lacedæmonians, for it was in Pe- 


loponneſus that the propoſal was firſt rejected. I 


have juſt mentioned this fact as a proof of his high 
ſpirit, and his diſpoſition to form great and magnifi- 
cent projects. 7, | 

As a military commander, his chief excellence was 
prudence and caution ; he never willingly came to an 


engagement, when the danger was conſiderable and 


the ſucceſs very uncertain ; nor did he envy the glo- 

or imitate the conduct of thoſe generals, who are 
admired and applauded becauſe their raſh enterpri- 
ſes have been attended with ſucceſs. He often ſaid 
to the citizens, That, as far as it depended upon him, 
they ſhould be all immortal. When Tolmidas, the 


ſon of Tolmzus, elated with his former ſucceſſes, 


and the reputation he had acquired in war, was pre- 


paring very unſeaſonably to make an incurſion into 


ceotia, and beſides his cther forces had collected a 
thouſand of the beſt and braveſt of the youth whom ü 
he had perſuaded to inliſt as volunteers, Pericles uſed *' 


bis utmoſt endeavours to divert him from the attempt, 


and ſaid to him in the public aſſembly thoſe well- 
known words, I you do not regard the advice of Peri- 
cles, at leaſt wait till time ſhall adviſe you, who is the 
beſt of all counſellors. This ſaying was not highly ap- 
plauded then ; but a few days after, when news was 
brought that the Athenians were defeated at Coro- 
nea, and that I olmidas was killed together with ma- 
ny of the braveſt citizens, it procured Pericles great 
reſpe& and love from the people, who conſidered it 
as a proof not only of his ſagacity, but alſo of his 
affection to his countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Cherſo- 
neſus was moſt applauded, becauſe it contributed ſo 
much to. the ſafety of rhe Greeks who lived there. 
For he not only ſtrengthened their cities by a colony 
of a thouſand Athenians ; but by raiſing fortifications 
acroſs the iſthmus from ſea to fea, he ſecured them 
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ed them, and delivered them from a grievous and op- 
preſſive war in which they had been continually 
engaged before, with the neighbouring nations of 
the Barbarians, and numerous bands of robbers who 
lived on the borders, or were inhabitants of the coun- 
try. He likewiſe acquired great reputation among 
ſtrangers by the voyage which he made round Pelo- 
ponneſus with a fleet of an hundred ſhips, with which 
he ſet {ail from Peg a port of Megaris. For he not 
only ravaged the towns upon the ſea- coaſt, but land- 
ing with the ſoldiers whom he had on board, he ad- 
vanced far into the country, and obliged moſt of the 
inhabitants through fear to ſhelter themſelves within 
their walls; and at Nemea entirely routed the Sicy- 
onians, who ſtood their ground, and came to an en- 
Ly. e with him. Having erected a trophy of this 
victory, and put on board his fleet ſome ſoldiers that 
were furniſned him by the Achæans, who were allies 
of the Athenians, he ſailed to the oppoſite continent, 
and paſſing by the mouth of the Achelous, he made 
a deſcent in Acarnania, ſhut up the Oeneadæ within 
their walls, and having laid waſte the country return- 
ed home. By this expedition he rendered himſelf 
formidable to the enemy, and gave his fellow-citi- 
zen a proof both of his reſolution and prudence; 
for no miſcarriage was committed, nor did even any 
unfortunate accident happen during the whole time. 

He ſailed to Pontus with a fleet that was very nu- 
merous and well equipped; he treated the Grecian ci- 
ties there with great kindneſs, and granted them e- 
very thing that they demanded. Beſide this, by ſail- 
ing where-ever he pleaſed, and maintaining the do- 
minion af the ſea, he taught the Barbarians of thoſe 
countries, together with their kings and governors, to 


| " reſpect both the power and the courage of the Athe- 


nians. He left thirteen ſhips under the command of La- 
machus and a number of ſoldiers with the inhabitants 
of Sinope, to enable them to oppoſe the tyrant Ti- 


meſilaus; and after the tyrant and his party were ex- 
7X 


pelled, 
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pelled, he cauſed a decree to paſs, that ſix hundred 
volunteers ſhould be ſent from Athens to vinope, and 
that the houſes and Jands which had formerly belong- 
ed to the tyrants, ſhould be diſtributed among them. 
He was, however, far from countenancing all the 
wild and extravagant projects of the people; nor 
would he indulge them, when, elated with their 
power and ſucceſſes, they were deſirous to attempt 
the recovery of Egypt, and to invade the maritime 
provinces of the king of Perſia, Many of them were 
at this time poſſeſſed with that unfortunate and fatal 
paſſion for Sicily, which was afterwards more infla- 
med by the orators of Alcibiades's party. Some of 
them dreamed cf the conqueſt of Hetruria and Car- 
 thage, which they thought was no vain and im- 
practicable enterpriſe, dad the great extent of ü 
their dominions and the proſpe rous courſe of their af= KM 
fairs. | | | 
But Pericles checked this eager, reſtleſs, and am- 
bitious ſpirit; ard employed the greateſt part of their 
ſtrength in ſecuring what they had already acquired; 
for he thought it no inconſiderable thing to reſtrain 
the power of the Lacedæmonians, againſt whom he 
had a particular enmity, which appeared on many oc- 
caſions, and eſpecially in the ſacred war. For the 
Phocians having taken poſſeſſion of the temple at 
Delphi, the Lacedæmonians ſending an army thither 
reſtared it to the inhabitants; but Pericles, imme- 
diately after the departure of the Lacedzmonians, 
marched thither with another army, and again put 
It into the hands of the Phocians. And as the Lace- 
dmonians had engraved upon the forehead of the 
brazen wolf, the privilege which the people of Del- 
phi had granted them of firſt conſulting the oracle; 
-Pericles obtained the fame privilege for the Athe- 
nians, and engraved it on the right fide of the ſame 
WWW : 5 | Me 
I he event ſoon proved with how much prudence 
te had confined the force of the Athenians vithin the 
| | limits 
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limits of Greece. For firſt of all, the Eubœans re- 
volted, and he tranſported an army into their iſland 
in order to reduce them. Immediately after this, 
news was brought that the Megarenſians were in 
arms, and that the Lacedæmonians were advanced 
to the borders of Attica, under the conduct of Pli- 
ſtonax their king. He therefore inſtantly returned 
from Eubœa, to manage the war at home. The e- 
nemy offered him battle; he would not, however; 
venture to engage an army ſo numerous and reſolute. 
But finding that Pliſtonax was very young, and that 
he was chiefiy guided by the advice of Cleandrides, 
whom the Ephori had appointed as a director and affiit- 
ant to the king on account of his youth, he made 
application privately to this man, and ſoon prevailed 
on him by money to withdraw the Peloponneſians 
from Attica. The army having retired, and being 
diſpeiſed through the ſeveral cities, the Lacedæmo- 
nians were highly incenſed, and impoſed ſuch a fine 
upon the king, that, not being able to pay it, he 
was forced to leave the country. Cleandrides fied, 
but ſentence of death was paſſed upon him. Gylip- 
pus, who defeated the Athenians in Sicily, was his 
fon ; he was likewiſe infected wi.h the ſame vice of 
avarice, which he ſeemed to have derived like a na- 
tural and hereditary diſtemper from his father; and 
on account of thoſe criminal practices to which this 
diſpoſition prompted him, he was baniſhed with ig- 
nominy from Sparta, as we have already related in the 
XX life of Lyſander. EA ITED — 

Pericles in his account of the expenſes ef this ex- 
pedition had ſet down one article of ten talents for 
4 neceſſary purpoſe ; this. the people allowed to pals 
without examination, and without inquiring into the 
myſtery. But ſome writers, among whom is Theo- 
phraſtus the philoſopher, ſay that Pericles uſed to ſend 
| annually ten talents to Sparta, by which he gained 


the men in power, and prevailed on them to defer 


all acts of hoſtility ; not that he intended hereby to 
eh | C 2 purchaſe. 
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purchaſe peace, but only to gain time, that he might 
have leiſure to make preparations for carrying on the 
war afterwards with greater advantage, | 
Immediately after the retreat of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, Pericles turned his arms againſt the revolters ; 
and paſſing over into Eubcea with fifty ſhips, and five 
thouſand Sldiers, he reduced all the cities there. He 
expelled the Hippobotæ, who were the principal men 
for wealth and authority among the Chalcidenſes, 
and drove the inhabitants of Heſtiza out of the coun- 
try, ſupplying their place with Athenians. The 
cauſe of this ——_— was, that they having taken an 
Athenian ſhip, had murdered the whole crew. 
Soon after this, a truce being made for thirty years 
between the Athenians and Lacedzmonians, he pro- 
cured a decree to be paſſed for an expedition againſt 
Samos; the ground of which was, that the Samians 
had refuſed to obey the orders which they had recei- 
ved from the Athenians, to make peace with the Mi- 
leſians. It having been thought that Pericles enga- 
ged in this war merely to gratify Aſpaſia, it may not 
be improper in this place to give ſome account of this 
woman, and to conſider what were thoſe arts, and 
thoſe powers of allurement, by which ſhe captivated 
the greateſt men of the ſtate, and procured ſuch fre- 
quent yet not diſhonourable mention to be made of 
her even by philoſaphers. It is agreed by all that ſhe 
was by birth a Mileſian, and the daughter of Axio- 
chus, It is ſaid that ſhe imitated the conduct of 
Thargelia a courtezan who was deſcended from the 
ancient Ionians, and that from her example ſhe learn- 
ed to court the friendſhip only of the moſt powerful 
men in the republic. This 'I hargelia was a woman 
of remarkable beauty, and of great underſtanding and 
wit; ſhe had many lovers among the Greeks, all of 
whom ſhe brought over to the Ling of Perſia's inter- 
eſt; and as they were men of the greateſt eminence 
and authority, the ſeeds of the Median faction were 


ty their means ſown in many cities of Greece. Some 
; ay 
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ſay that Pericles viſited Aſpaſia only on account of 
her extraordinary wiſdom, and her ſkill in political - 
affairs. For even Socrates frequently went with - 
' ſome of his friends to ſee her; and thoſe Who were 
X intimately acquainted with her, uſed to carry their 
wives. to hear her converſation; though her occupa- - 
tion was not a decent and reputable one; for ſhe kept 
a number of looſe women in her houſe. . AÆſchines 
XZ fays, that Lyſicles, Who was a grazier, and natural- - 
ly of a low grovelling diſpoſition, by converſing with 
Aſpaſia after the death of Pericles, became the moſt 
conſiderable man in Athens. And it appears from 
the Menexenus of Plato, that many of the Athenians 
reſorted to her for the ſake of improving themſelves 
in the art of ſpeaking, in which ſhe was conſum- 
mately. {kJled ;- for though the beginning of that dia- 
logue is written in a ludicrous manner,; yet this cir- 
cumſtance is hiſtorically true. But the attachment 
of Pericles to her, is moſt probably to be aſcribed to 
an amorous motive. His firſt wife was his relation; 
the rich Callias was her ſon by Hipponicus a former 
huſband; ſhe likewiſe had two ſons by Pericles, Ran- 
thippus and Paralus ; but growing difagreeable to each 
| other, they parted by conſent ; he diſpoſed of her to 
another huſband, and himfelf married Aſpaſia, whom 
he loved ſo affectionately, that when he went from 
his houſe tothe forum, and when he returned home, 
he conſtantly ſaluted her with great tenderneſs. - In 
the comedies, ſhe: is called a ſecond Omphale, ſome- 
times Deianira, and ſometimes. Juno. Cratinus 
plainly calls her a whore in theſe verſes: | 
She, this Aſpaſia, this eur Juno here, 
- ot 3 eleſs, odious, filihy tobore. 
; It is probable that. he had a natural ſon by her; 
for Eupolis, in his play called Demi, introduces Pe- 
ricles aſking this queſtion, 3 
Tell me; ſtill lives my ws * 
3 | 
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To which Pironides replies . | 
SEE Still he lives; 
And longs to prove the joys which wedlack gives; 
But in à wife, alas! he fears to find 
As rank a whore as fate to thee has join'd. 


Such. was the fame of Aſpaſia, that Cyrus who» 
contended with Artaxerxes for the kingdom of Per- 
ha, is ſaid to have given the name of Aſpaſia ta his 
favourite concubine, who was before called Milto. 
This woman was born in Phocis, and was the daugh- 
ter of Hermotimus; when Cyzus was killed in bat- 
tle, ſhe was carried to the king, and had afterwards. 
great influence with him. As theſe particulars oc- 
cu.red.to my memory while I was: writing this hiſto- 
ry, I thought I ſhould be too moroſe if I omitted to 
mention them. N 

Pericles, as we have faid,. was accuſed of having 
at Aſpaſia's requeſt prevailed on the people to take up 
arms againſt the Samians, and in defence of the Mi- 
leſtans, Theſe two ſtates had been at war for the 
city of Priene; and the advantage being on the ſide 
of the Samians, they were ordered by the Athenians 
to lay down their. arms, and to come and plead their 
_ cauſe before them Upon their reſuſal to comply 

wich this demand, Pericles ſailed with a fleet to Sa- 
mos, and aboliftied the aligarchical form of govern- 
ment. He then took fifty of the principal men, and 


the fame number of children as hoſtages, whom he 


ſent to Lemnos. It is ſaid, that each of the hoſta- 
ges offered him a talent for his ranſom, and that 
many other preſents were likewiſe offered him by 
fuch of the inhabitants as were enemies to a po- 
pular government. Piſſutbnes the Perſian, Who 
was a friend to the Samians, alſo ſent him ten thou- 
fand pieces of gold, in order to mitigate his ſeveri- 
ty towards them. But Pericles would not receive 
any of theſe preſents, nor treat the Samians o- 

therwiſe than he at fiſt! determined; and when ory 
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had eſtabliſhed a democracy among them, he return- 
ed to Athens. Upon his departure, however, they; 
immediately revolted, having privately recovered. 
their hoſtages. by the aſſiſtance of Piſſuthues. They 
made every. neceſſary preparation for carrying on the 
war ; and when Pericles came the ſecond time with 
a fleet, in order to reduce them, he found them not. 
in a negligent or defponding poſture, but firmly re- 
ſolved to contend with him tor the dominion. of the: 
ſea. A ſharp. engagement enſued near the iſland. 
Tragia ; and Pericles obtained a glorious victory, 
having with forty- four ſhips defeated ſeventy, twen- 
ty of which had foldiers on board. Puriuing his 
victory, he made himſelf maſter.of the harbour of Sa- 
mos, and laid ſiege to the city. The Samians ſtill 
bravely defended. themſelves, and made vigorous ſal- 
lies upon the enemy. But when another moe con- 
ſiderable fleet arrived from Athens, and they were 
entirely blocked up, Pericles, taking with him ſixty 
ſkips, ſailed into the open ſea, with a deſign, as it is 
generally ſaid, to meet a Phoenician fleet that was 
coming to the reliet of the Samians, and to engage 
with it at a diſtance from the iſland. Steftmbrotus- 


indeed ſays that he intended to fail to Cyprus, which 


is very improbable, But whatever his deſign was, 
he ſeems to have been guilty of an error. For as 
ſoon as he was gone, Meliſſus the fon of Ithagenes, 
a man of great reputation as-a philoſopher, and at 
that time commander of the Samians, deſpiſing the 
ſmall fleet which he left behind him, and the unſkil- 
fulneſs of the commanders of it, perſuaded the citi» 
zens to make an attack upon the Athenians. The: 
Samians were victorious in this engagement, took: 
many priſoners, deſtroyed a conſiderable: number of 


ſhips, became maſters of the fea, and furniſhed them- 


ſelves with all things they wanted neceſſary to ſup- 
you the war.  Ariitotle ſays that Pericles himſelf be- 
re this time had been defeated by Meliſſus in a ſeas 


in 
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in the forehead with the figure of an owl, in return: 
for the inſult which they had received from the Athe- 
nians, who had branded them with the figure of a. 
Samæna, which is a kind of ſhip built low in the 
forepart, and wide and hollow in the ſides, which- 
form renders it very light and expeditious in failing ; 
it was called Samæna, becauſe it was was firſt invent- 
ed at Samos by the tyrant Polycrates. Ariſtopha- 


nes is ſuppoſed to allude to theſe marks in the follow». 


ing line: 
De Samians are, we tiiow, a letter d race. 


Pericles being. informed of the misſortune that had 
befallen his army, came in all haſte to its relief; and 
having deteated Meliſſus in a pitched battle, and put. 
the Samians to flight, he blocked them up by build- 
ing a wall round the. city, chuſing rather to gain the 
conqueſt at ſome expenſe of time and money, than by 


the wounds and, danger of his countrymen. But 


when the Athenians were tired with the length of the. 
ſiege, and were ſo eager to fight that it was difficult 


to reſtrain them, he divided his. whole army into. 


eight parts, which he ordered to draw lots; and that 


part which drew a white bean was permitted to ſpend 
the day in eaſe and pleaſure, while the others were 


employed. in fighting. And hence it is ſaid, a day 


ſpent in feaſting and merriment.is called a wh:te day, 
in alluſion to this white bean. 

_ Ephorus relates, that Pericles. in this ſiege made 
uſe of battering engines, with the contrivance of 


which he was highly pleaſed, they being then a new 
invention; and adds, that Artemon the engineer 


was with him, and that he on account of his lame- 
neſs being carried about in a litter to direct ſuch of 
the machines as required his preſence; hence obtain · 
ed the name of Periphoretus. But Heraclides of Pon- 
tus diſproves this account, from ſome verſes of Ana- 
creon, in which Artemon Periphoretus is mentioned 
ſeveral ages before the Samian war. He ſays, that 
2 Arxtemon 
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Artemon was a man extremely luxurious and effemi- 
nate, and of ſuch exceſſive timidity, that he remain- 
ed almoſt continually at home, where two ſervants 
always held a brazen ſhield over his head for fear a- 
ny thing ſhould fall upon him ; and that if at any 
time he was. neceſſarily obliged to go abroad, he. 
was carried in a litter, which hung fo low as almoſt 


to touch the ground; and that for this reaſon he was 


called Periphoretus. 
After nine months the Samians ſurrendered. Pe- 


ricles demoliſhed their walls, ſeized their ſhips, and 
fined them in a great ſum of money, part ef which 
they paid immediately; a time was fixed for the pay- 
ment of the reft, and they gave hoſtages as a ſecuri- 
ty. Duris the Samian deſcribes theſe tranſactions in 
a moſt tragical manner, and accules the Athenians 
and Pericles of monſtrous cruelty, of which neither 
Thucydides, Ephorus, nor Ariſtotle make any men- 
tion. The account he gives is utterly incredible, that 
Pericles brought the commandets of the Samian ſhips 
together with the ſeamen into the market- place of 
Miletus, where he faſtened them to boards, and left 
them in that condition for ten days, and then when, 
they were almoſt expiring, ordered them to be killed 
by beating them on the head with clubs ; after which, 
their bodies were thrown out inte the fields, where 
they remained unburied. Duris, who often ſwerves 
from the truth even when not miſled by any particu- 
lar paſſion; or intereſt, ſeems in this caſe. to have 
exaggerated the miſeries of his country on purpoſe to 
bring a reproach upon the Athenians. 3 
Pericles, upon his return to Athens after this con- 
queſt, celebrated with great magnificence the fune- 
ral of thoſe who had died in the war, and pronounced; 
an oration in honour of them, which charmed and 
aſtoniſhed the audience. When he came down from. 
the Roſtrum, the women all ran to compliment him, 
and crowned him with garlands like one who had. 
gained a victory in the public games, But Elpinice, 
20 coming 
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coming up to him, ſaid, You have acted gloriouſiy in- 
deed, Pericles, and deſerve to be crowned for ſacrificing 
i many of the braveſt citizens, not in fighting with the 
Phœnicians or Perſians, as my brother Cimon did, but 
in defroying a city united to us both in blood and friend- 
ſhip. Pericles in reply only ſmiled, and repeated to 
her in a how voice theſe lines of Archilochus; | 


- Leave, leave, for ſhame, theſe youthful airs ; 
Nor paint, nor drejs becomes gray hairs. 


{ ſ 


Ton fays that he was extremely elated with this ſuc- 
ceſs, and boaſted that whereas Agamemnon ſpent 
ten years in taking a Barbarian city, he had ſubdued 
the moſt powerful ſtate among the Ionians in the 
ſpace of nine months. And indeed he had reaſon to 
pride himſelf on this conqueſt, the war having been 
attended with great hazard and uncertainty, if it be 
true, as T hucydides afferts, that the power of the 
Samians was ſo conſiderable, ' that the Athenians 
were in imminent danger of lofing the dominiun of 
the ſca. [9 | | . 
Some time after this, when the Peloponneſian war 


_ was ready to break out, the inhabitants of Corcyra 
being attacked by the Corinthians, Pericles perſua- 


ded the people to ſend them ſome aſſiſtance, and to 
ſecure in their intereſt that iſland which had fo con- 
ſiderable a naval power, and would be of great ſer- 


vice to them in the conteſt which they were likely 


to have ſoon with the Peloponneſians. Fhe people 


baving agreed to his propoſal, he ſent Lacedæmoni- 


us the ſon of Cimon with no more than ten ſhips, 

as if he deſigned only to diſgrace him. For as there 
was a wy great friendſhip ſubſiſting between the fa- 
mily of Cimon and the Spartans, if Lacedemonius 


performed nothing conſiderable in this expedition, a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion might ariſe of his treacherouſly fa- 
vouring the Spartan intereſt. - For this reaſon Peri- 
cles ſent him out with ſo ſmall a force, though he 
was very unwilling to accept of the command. But 
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it was the conſtant endeavour of Pericles to depreſs 
the family of Cimon ; he often ſaid, that his ſons 
ought not to be looked upon as native Athenians, 
that their very names proved them to be of foreign 
and illegitimate extraction, one of them being called 
Lacedæmonius, another Theſſalus, and the third Eleus : 
and indeed it was generaliy thought. that they were 
all born of an Arcadian woman, Pericles being 
much cenſured on-occount of theſe ſhips, which, as 
they were a flender ſuccour to thoſe who had requeſt- 
ed them, gave his enemies abundant occaſion to re- 
proach and vilify him, ſent a larger fleet to reinforce 
them, which did not arrive till the battle was over. 

The Corinthians reſenting the conduct of the A- 
thenians, made their complaint to the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, They were joined by the Megarenſians, who 
accuſed the Athenians of having excluded them from 
every market and every port in their dominions, con- 
trary to the rights of nations, and the oaths which 
had been taken by the different ſtates of Greece. 
The people of Ægina likewiſe, thinking themſelves 
wronged and oppreſſed, though they durſt not open- 
ly accuſe the Athenians, yet applied in private to the 
Lacedæmonians. The ſiege of Potidza, which hap- 

pened at the ſame time, contributed alſo: to haſten 
the war. This city, though originally a Corinthian 
colony, was ſubject to the Athenians, and had now 
revolted. However, as ambaſladors were ſent to A- 
thens, and as Archidamus king of the Lacedæmoni- 
ans endeavoured. amicably to compoſe theſe dif- 
ferences, and to pacify the allies, the wart might pro- 
bably have been prevented, could the Athenians 
have been prevailed upon to come to an accommoda- 
tion with the Megarenſians, and to have repealed 
the decree which they had made againſt them. 
Therefore, as the oppoſition which was made to this 
meaſure proceeded chiefly from Pericles, who infla- 
med the minds of the people, and perſiſted in his im- 
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placable enmity to the Magarenſians, he was conſi- 
dered as the ſole author of the war. 

It is ſaid, that when the ambaſſadors came upon 
his occaſion to Athens from Sparta, Pericles al- 
leged a certain law that forbade the taking down a- 
ny table on which a decree of the people was writ- 
ten: Hell then, ſaid Polyarces one of the ambaſſa- 
dors, do not take it down ; only turn the other fide out- 
ward there is no law again/t that. The pleaſantry 
of this repartee had no effect upon Pericles, nor in 
the leaſt abated his animoſity againſt the people of 
Megara. It is probable that his hatred to them was 
owing to ſome private and perfonal cauſe. But the 
charge which he brought againſt them in public was, 
that they had appropriated to themſelves a piece of 
conſecrated land; and he procured a decree to be 
paſſed, that a herald ſhould be ſent to Megara to ex- 
poſtulate with them, and from thence ſhould go to 
Sparta to accuſe them there of this ſacrilegious ac- 


tion. This decree of Pericles contained nothing 


more than a mild and equitable remonſtrance. Put 
the herald Anthemocritus dying by the way, and the 
Megarenſians being ſuſpected as the authors of his 
death, Charinus propoſed a decree, that there ſhould 
be an eternal and irreconcileable hatred between the 
two ſtates; that if any Megarenſian entered the ter- 
ritory of the Athenians, he ſhould be put to death; 
that the Athenian x avon when they took the cu- 
ſtomary oath, ſhould ſwear beſides to make an incur- 
ſion twice a-year into Megaris; and that Anthemo- 
critus ſhould be buried near the Thriaſian gate, 
which is now called Dipylan. The — 2 l 
however, abſolutely deny the murder of Anthemo- 2? 
critus, and charge the whole guiit of the war upon 
Aſpaſia and Pericles; in confirmation-of which, they 
quote thoſe well-known verſes from the Acharnenſes 
of Ariſtophanes : C 
Some drunken youths from Athens went 
To Megara, on miſchic} bent; 
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And thence (their valour to diſplay) 

The whore Simetha ſtole away, _ 
Rage fires the Megarenſian throng ; 
With int reſt they repay the wrong ; 

And ent' ring good Aſpafia's doors, 

From her they force two fav rite whores, 
Behold the ſpring of all our wo ! 

Hence diſcord, war, and ſlaughter flow. 


The real cauſe of this war is very difficult to diſco- 
ver; but that the above-mentioned decree was not 
repealed, is univerſally aſcribed to Pericles. Some 
think that his oppoſition to this meaſure proceeded 
from real greatneſs of mind, and a perſuaſion that he 
was acting for the beſt, as he thought that this pro- 
poſition was made by the Lacedzmonians only to try 
the ſtrength and reſolution of, the Athenians, and 
that to comply with it would have been to confeſs 
their weakneſs. Others are of opinion that he ſlight- 
ed the mediation of the Lacedæmonians from pride 
and obſtinacy, from a ſpirit of contention, and a de- 
fire to manifeſt his power and authority, | 

But that cauſe of the war which is the moſt ex- 
ceptionable of all, and which is aſſigned by moſt 
writers, is this. Phidias the ſtatuary had underta- 
ken, as we have ſaid before, to make the ſtatue of 
Minerva. The friendſhip and influence he had with 
Pericles, expoſed him to envy, and procured him 
many enemies, who being deſirous, by making an 
experiment upon him, to try the diſpoſition of the 
people, and what would be the event if Pericles him- 
ſelf ſhould be cited before them, perfuaded Menon, 
one of Phidias's workmen, to come as a ſuppliant 
into the forum, and implore the protection of the 
people, that he might be at liberty to bring an infor- 
mation againſt Phidias. His requeſt being granted, 
Phidias was tried before an aſſembly of the people, 
but the theft with which Menon charged him could 
nut be proved. For the gold which was uſed in 
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making this ſtatue, Phidias, by the advice of Peri- 
cles, had faſtened to it in ſuch a manner, that it was 
eaſy to take it off and weigh it; and this the accu- 
ſers were bid to do by Pericles. Phidias however 
funk under the envy which his ſuperior merit occa- 
ſioned. But what gave the greateſt offence was, that 
in the repreſentation of the battle of the Amazons 
upon Minerva's ſhield, he had introduced .his own 
figure, and appeared there in the likeneſs .of a ball 
old man holding up a ſtone with both his hands. He 
had likewiſe engraven there an admirable figure of 
Pericles fighting with an Amazon.; this was execu- 
ted with conſummate art, the hand that held out the 
ſpear ſeeming to have been deſigned to cover the face 
and conceal the reſemblance, which, nevertheleſs, 
ſtrongly appeared on each fide. Phidias at laſt end- 
ed his life in a priſon. .Some ſay that he died a na- 
tural death, others that he was poiſoned by his ene- 
mies, who intended to take occaſion from thence to 
ſlander Pericles. - As to the informer Menon, the 
people granted him an immunity from taxes by a de- 
cree which was propoſed by Glycon; and the gene- 
rals were charged to provide for his ſecurity. | 
About the ſame time Aſpaſia was proſecuted for 
impiety, upon the accuſation of Hermippus the co- 
mic poet, who charged her beſides with entertaining 
certain women of reputable families, to ſerve the de- 
baucheries of Pericles. Diopithes likewiſe propoſed 
a decree, that all thoſe who denied the exiltence of 
the gods, or who taught profane opinions concern- 
ing celeſtial appearances, ſhould be tried before an 
aſſembly of the people. This decree, though it moſt 
immediately affected Anaxagoras, yet was indirectly 
levelled at Pericles. The people ſeeming to liſten 
readily to theſe accuſations, anotker decree was pro- 
poſed by Dracontides, that Pericles ſhould lay be- 


fore the Prytanes an account of the public money 


with which he had been intruſted, and that the 
judges ſhould take the ballots from the altar, and try 


the 
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the cauſe in the city. But the laſt article was chan- 
ed by Agnon, and it was decreed that the cauſe 
ſhould be tried by the fifteen hundred judges, whe- 
ther the accuſation were laid for - embezzlement and 
taking of bribes, or in general for corrupt practices. 
Aſpaſia was acquitted ; Pericles having, as Aſchi- 
nes ſays, by force of tears and entreaties moved the 
judges to compaſſion. But fearing the event of A- 
naxagoras's trial, he ſent him out of the city, and 
accompanied him part of the way. And as he him- 
ſelf was become obnoxious to the people upon Phidi- 
as's account, and was afraid of the confequ..nce 
ſhould he be called into a court of judicature, he 
urged on the war which as yet was lingering, and 
blew-up that flame, which, till then was ſtifled and 
fipprefſcd. By this means he hoped to remove al! 
reproach and accuſation, and to mitigate the eavy ' 
and ill- will of the people; for ſuch was his authori- 
ty and reputation, that in times of difficulty and dan- 
ger they placed their confidence in him alone. '1 hetz 
are the different cauſes aſſigned for his having pre- 
vented the people from yielding to the demand of the 
Lacedzemonians:: which vas: the true one, is not 
known. „ 

The Lacedæmonians being perſuaded that if they 
could ruin Pericles, they might eaſily manage the 
Athenians, required them to remove from the city 
all execrable perſons; for Pericles; as T hucydides 
ſays, was by the mother's ſide deſcended from ſome 
of thoſe who had been pronounced  execrable in th2 
affair of Cylon. But this had a contrary effect © 
what the Lacedæmonians expected; for, inſtead of diſ- 
truſt and reproach, it procured Pericles greater confi- 
dence and eſteem from the Athenians, who couſi- 
dered him as the man whom their enemies moſt of 
all feared and hated. And therefore before Archida- 
mus invaded Attica at the head of the Peloponneſian 
army, Pericles declared to the Athenians, that if Ar- 
chidamus, when he was ravaging the reft of their 
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lands, ſhould abſtain from his, either on account of 
the friendſhip and right of hoſpitality that ſubſiſted 
between them, or to furniſh his enemies with mat- 
ter of ſlander againſt him, he would give his lands 


and houſes to the public. Ihe Lacedzmonians and 


their allies ſoon after entered Attica with a great ar- 
my under the conduct of King Archidamus. They 


laid waſte the whole country, and advanced as far as 


Acharnæ, where they encamped, expecting that the 
Athenians would not patiently ſuffer them to conti- 
nue there, but that pride and indignation would pro- 


voke them to fight. Pericles, however, thought it 
too dangerous an experiment to riſk no leſs than the 


preſervation of the city it elf upon an engagement 
with fixty thouſand Lacedæmonian and Eceotian 
troops ; for that was the number employed in the firſt 
expedition, As to thoſe who, being exaſperated by 
the Cevaltations which the Lacedæmonians had com- 
mitted, were eager to come to a battle, he endeavour- 
ed to cool and pacify them, by ſaying, that trees af- 
ter they are lit ped bill ſoon grow again, but zwhen men 
are cut off, the loſs is not eaſily repaired, He avoided 
calling an aſſembly of the people, leſt he ſhould be 
forced to act contrary to his opinion. But as a pi- 
lot in a ſtorm, when he has given proper directions, 
and diſpoſed every thing belonging to the ſhip in the 
beſt manner, acts as the rules of his art require, re- 
gardleſs of the tears and entreatics of the ſick and 
fearful paſſengers ; thus Pericles having fhut up the 
gates, appointed the guards, and taken every proper 
meaſure for their ſecurity, purſued the dictates of his 
own prudence, without paying any attention to the 


.clamcurs and complaints of others. On one fide he 


was attacked by the importunity of his friends, on 


the other by the threats and reproaches of his ene- 


mies. He was continually inſulted by ſatirical ſongs, 


and various other expreſſions of ridicule and con- 


tempt; his caution was repreſented as cowardice, and 
a deſertion of his country, which he thus left as a 
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prey to the enemy. Cleon too inceſſantly reviled 


him, making the general reſentment againſt Pericles 
a means of inereaſing his own popularity; as appears 
by theſe verſes of Hermippus: 

Toy, king 2 ſatyrs, is the ſpear declin'd _ 

For empty threats that mingle with the wind? 

As groans the whet/tone, when the faulchion's fide 

To gain new keennefs is with ſkill applied, 

So while you ſharpen Cleon's wit, you rave, 

Your tongue a hero, but your heart a ſlave. 


Pericles, however, continued unmoved, patiently” 


and filently enduring all theſe indignities and e- 


proaches. And though he ſent a fleet of an hun- 
dred ſhips to Peloponneſus, he would not ſail with 
them, but remained at home to watch over the city, 


and keep-the reins of government in his own hands 


till the Peloponneſians ſhould retite. In order to 
appeaſe the diſcontent. of the common people on 
account of the war, he made a diſtribution of money 
and land; for having expelled the inhabitants of 
A gina, he divided the iſland by lot among the A- 
thenians. It was alſo ſome ſatisſaction to them to 
hear of the calamities which their enemies ſuffered. 
For thoſe who ſailed to Peloponneſus ravaged a large 
tract of country, and plundered and deftroyed a great 
number of villages and ſmall towns. He likewile- 
in perſon invaded the Megarenſians, and. laid waſte 
their whole territory. Though the Peloponneſi- 
ans ſo much diſtreſſed the Athenians by land, = 

ea, 
they would ſoon have been tired out, and have 
put an end to the war before it had been drawn 
out to ſo great a length, (as Pericles foretold from 


the beginning), had not ſome divine power inter- 


poſed to defeat the ſchemes of human prudence. 
For a peſtilence broke out which conſumed: the moſt 
courageous and vigorous of the youth. And it not 


only affected their bodies, but their minds, fo that 
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they grew outrageous againſt Perictes, Iike men who 
in the delirium of a fever ſtrike even their phyſician 
or their father : for the enemies of Pericles perſuaded 


the citizens, that the diſtemper proceeded from the - 
multitude of country-people who were crouded toge-. 


ther in the city, and obliged; during the heat of ſum- 
mer, to live a lazy and inactive life, confined in lit- 
dle cloſe tents and cabins, inſtead of breathing the 
pure and open air to which they had been en 
ed. Of this, they ſaid, he was the cauſe, who had, 
in conſequence of that war which he himſelf had oc- 
caſioned, poured in ſuch vaſt numbers of people from 
the country, whom he kept unemployed, and penned 


up | ke cattle, to infect and deſtroy each other, without 


afording them any intervals of reliaf and refreſhment. 
Being deſirous to remedy this calamity, and at the 
ſame time to annoy the enemy, he fitted out a fleet 
of an hundred and fifty ſhips, on board of which he 
embarked a great number of ſtout ſoldiers, both horſe 
and foot. So large an armament very much encou- 
raged the citizens, and no leſs terrified the enemy. 
Juſt after the men were all embarked, and. Pericles 


himſelf was gone on board his own galley, there hap- 


pened an eclipſe of the ſun. This ſudden darkneſg 
was looked upon as an unfavourable omen, and 
threw them all into a great conſternation, Pericles 
obſerving that the pilot was very much terrified and 
perplexed, put his ctoak before the man's. face, and 
wrapping him up in it, aſked him if there was any 
thing terrible in that, or if he thought it portended 
any calamity ? He anſwered, No. And what differ- 
ence, ſaid he, is there between this darkneſs and the ather, 
except that the eclipſe is cauſed by ſomething larger than 
a cloak © But the diſcuflion of theſe ſubjects belongs 
to the ſchools of philoſophy. | 

Pericles in this expedition performed nothing ſuit- 
able to the greatneſs of his preparations. He laid 


ſi:ge to the ſacred city of Epidaurus, but without 


ſucceſs; this was owing to a diſtemper which raged 
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in his army, and not only deſtroyed his foldiers, but 
all other pe? ſons who upon any occaſion came into 
the camp. This unſucceſsful expedition highly in- 


'Z ecenſed the Athenians againſt Pericles, who endea- 


voured in vain to comfort and pacify them ; nothing . 
could allay their reſentment till they had aſſerted their. 
own power, and by a general ſuffrage deprived him 
of the command, and impoſed a fine upon him ; the 
ſum according to the loweſt account was fifteen ta- 
lents, according to the higheſt fifty. The accuſation 
was managed by Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us; but 
Theophraſtus ſays that Simmidas was the accuſer, 
and Heraclides of Pontus that it was Lacratidas. 

As to theſe misfortunes which he ſuffere] from the 
public, they were likely ſoon to have an end ; for the 
people had, as it were, left their ſting in the wound, 
and their anger was ſpent as ſoon as gratified. But 
his domeſtic aflitions were more ſevere; he had loſt 
many of his friends and relations by the plague, and 
a diviſion had long ſubſiſted in his family; Xanthip- 
pus the eldeſt of his legitimate ſons, who was him-. 
ſelf of a prodigal diſpoſition, and who had married a 
young extravagant wife, the daughter of Iſander the 
ſon of Epylicus, being extremely provoked at his fa- 
ther's exact cexconomy, and the ſcanty allowance 
which he received from him, ſent to one of his friends 
to borrow a ſum of money in the name of Pericles. 
When the man afterwards demanded it, Pericles not 
only refuſed to pay it, but likewiſe brought an action 
againſt him. This ſo enraged Xanthippus, that he 
began openly to abuſe and revile his father. Firſt þe 
turned into ridicule his converſations at home, and 
the diſcourſes he held with the ſophiſts ; and ſaid, that 
when Epitimius the Pharſalian had undeſignedly kill- 
ed a horſe by throwing a dart at the public games, 
his father —4— for a whole day with Protagoras, 
whether the dart, or the man who threw it, or the 
perſons who directed the ſports, ought, according to 
truth and reaſon, to be conſidered as the cauſe of this 
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accident. Beſide this, as Steſimbrotus ſays, he pu- 
blicly ſpread a report of an infamous commerce be- 
tween his wife and Pericles; and he continued this 


implacable hatred againſt his father even to the end 


of his life. He died of the plague. At the ſame 
time Pericles alſo loſt his ſiſter, and moſt of his rela- 
tions and friends who had been of the greateſt ſervice 
to him in managing the commonwealth. But he re- 


mained unſhaken in the midſt of theſe misfortunes, 


and ſtill preſerved his wonted dignity and ſerenity of 
mind. He neither wept nor performed any ſuneral 
rites, nor was he ſeen at the grave of any of his 
neareſt relations, till the death of Paralus his only 


ſurviving legitimate fon. This at laſt ſubdued him; 
he endeavoured indeed ſtill to maintain his former 


character, and to ſhow the ſame invincible firmneſs 
of mind by which he had been always diſtinguiſh- 
ed; but as he was putting a wreath upon the head 
of the dead body, not being able to ſupport ſo affect- 


ing a ſight, be (for the firſt time in his whole life) 


burſt into a loud lamentation, and ſhed a flood of 
tears. ; 

The people having made a trial of other generals 
and orators, and finding that none of them had abi- 
lities and authority equal to ſo important a charge, 
„ er the abſence of Pericles, and invited him to 


T 
affairs. He had then for ſome time ſhut himſelf up 


at home to indulge his ſorrow ; and his ſpirits were 


quite depreſſed by the weight of his misfortunes. But, 
at the perſuaſion of Alcibiades and his other friends, 
he again appeared in public; and the people havin 
acknowledged their ingratitude- to him, he e. 
the government. As 10on as he was appointed ge- 
neral, he procured a repeal of that law concerning 
baſtards, of which he himſelf had been the author; 
for if it had continued in force, his name and famil 
maſt have become utterly extinct for want of a fuccet- 


. for. The hiſtory of that law is this. Many years 
x | : before, 


ume his former power both in civil and military 
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before, when Pericles was. in the height of his power, 
and had, as we have already mentioned, ſome legiti- 
mate .children, he. perſuaded the people to make a 
law that none ſhould be eſteemed citizens of Athens 


4 but thoſe whoſe parents were both Athenians. When 


the king of Egypt ſent forty thouſand medimni of 
wheat to be diſtributed among the people of Athens, 


many conteſts and proſecutions aroſe in conſequence 
| of this law: for great numbers of thoſe whom the 


law declared illegitimate, and who had hitherto paſi- 
ed unnoticed, were on this occaſion diſcovered and 
proſecuted ; and ſeveral beſides were unjuſtly diſgra- 
ced by means of falſe accufations. Near five thou 
ſand were ſentenced as illegitimate, and ſold for ſlaves. 


The number of thoſe who upon examination appear- 
dd to be true Athenians, and entitled to the freedom 


of the city, was fourteen thouſand and forty. 
Though it was hard and unreaſonable that a law 
which had been put in execution with ſuch ſeverity 
ſhould be repealed at the requeſt of him who had firit 


_ propoſed it, yet the Athenians being touched with 


compaſſion for the domeſtic misfortunes of Pericles, 


and thinking that he had been ſufficiently puniſhed 


for his exceſſive pride and haughtineſs, and that hu- 
manity required them to alleviate theſe cruel perſecu- 


tions of fortune by tenderneſs and kind offices, allow- 
| cd him to regiſter his ſon in his own tribe and under 


his own name. This was he who afterwards defeated 


the Peloponneſians in a ſea- fight at Arginuſæ, and 


was put to death by the people together with his col- 
leagues. | 
About this time Pericles was ſeized with the plague;. 
it did not, however, operate with its uſual violence 
and conſtancy, but was rather a lingering diſtemper,. 
which, with frequent intermiſſions and by flow de- 
grees, waſted his body and enfee_led. his mind. The- 


| ophraſtus in his Ethics, when he is conſidering whe- 
| ther the characters of men may be changed by their 
| fortunes, and whether the ſoul may be ſo affected by 


the 


. 
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the diſorders of the body as to be deprived of its vir- WW 


tue, relates, that Pericles ſhowed to a friend who 
*came to viſit him in his fickneſs, an amulet which 
had been hung about his neck by the women, inti- 
mating that he muſt be ſick indeed, ſince he ſub- 
mitted to { ridiculous a ſuperſtition. 5 | 
While he lay at the point of death, his ſurvi- 
ving friends and the principal citizens, who were fit- 
ting round his- bed, diſcourſed together concern- 
ing his- extraordinary virtue and the great authority 


| Which he had enjoyed, and mentioned his various 


exploits and the number of his victories ; for while 


he was general of the Athenians, he had erected nine Þ 


trophies for nine victories which he had obtained. 
They imagined that he was quite inſenſible, and that 


he underſtood nothing of their converſation ; but e 


had liſtened attentively to all that had been ſaid; and 
on a ſudden breaking filence, he told thera, that he 
wondered they ſhould extol thoſe actions in which fortune 
had a conſiderahle ſhare, and which were ſuch as had 
been performed ly many other commanders, and that they 


ſhould omit the beſt and moſt honourable part of his cha- 


rafter, which was, that no Athenian through his means * 


had ever put on mcurning. 

Such was Pericles; a man who merits our higheſt 
admiration, whether we conſider that lenity and mo- 
deration of temper which he conſtantly preſerved a- 
midſt albh the difficulties of public buſineſs and the 
violence of party-contentions, or that real dignity of 
ſentiment which appeared in his eſteeming this, a- 
mong his various excellencies, to be the greateſt 
that, though his power was fo abſolute, he had ne- 
ver employed it to gratify his envy or reſentment, 
nor had ever behaved to an enemy as if he thought 
him irreconcileable. And, in-my opinion, his kind 
and diſpaſſionate nature, his | unblemiſhed integrity 
and irreproachable conduct during his whole admi- 

niitration, are of themſelves ſufficient to juſtify the 
appellation of Olympius. which. was . beſtowed upon 
him ; 
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him; for though he could not otherwiſe have worn 
that title. without arrogance and abſurdity, = his 
virtue prevented it from being the object of envy, 
and rendered it graceful and becoming. For this is 

the ground of our veneration for the gods; and we 
judge them worthy to rule and direct the univerſe, 
becauſe they are the authors of good only, and not 
of evil. The poets indeed attempt to perplex and 

XX miſlead us by their vain and ridiculous imaginations ; 
but they confute themſelves : for though they deſcribe 
the habitation of the gods as a place of perfect ſecu- 
Mrity and repoſe, not diſturbed by winds nor obſcured 
by clouds, but perpetually illuminated by a pure light, 
and bleſſed with uninterrupted ſerenity, fuch an abode 
being beſt ſuited to the nature of happy and immortal 
beings ; yet they repreſent the gods themſelves, as a- 


WF oitated by vexation, hatred, anger, and various o- 


ther paſſions unworthy even of a wiſe man. But 
theſe reflections are, perhaps, more proper for ſome 
other place. | 

The ftate of public affairs after the death of Peri- 
cles ſoon convinced the Athenians of the greatneſs of 
their loſs. For thoſe who during his life moſt repi- 
ned at the ſplendour of that power by which they 
were themſelves darkened and eclipſed, as ſoon as he 
| was dead, and a trial had been made of other ora- 
tors and governors, acknowledged that no man 
could like him temper his pride with humanity and 
moderation, or unite ſo much dignity with ſo much 
mildneſs and patience. And that high authority 
which before had expoſed him to envy, and had been 


N repreſented as equal to that of a king or a tyrant, ap- 


peared now to have been the ſupport and preſervation 
of the ſtate; ſo enormous was that corruption and 
wickedneſs which afterwards overſpread the common- 
wealth, and which during his adminiſtration had 
been checked and appel and prevented from 
gaining ſuch ſtrength as to become quite deſperate 
and incurable. | OS 
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F NAto the elder one day hearing ſome perſons 
exrol a man who had ſhown a thoughtleſs te- 


merity in battle, made this juſt obſervation, that 
there was a great deal of difference between the love of 


virtue and the contempt of life. It is related, that there 
was in King Antigonus's army a ſoldier of a very 
unhealthy complexion, but of uncommon bravery ; 
the king inquiring what was the cauſe of his pale 
and ſickly look, I from him that it was 
owing to ſome ſecret diſeaſe, gave ſtrict order to 
his phyſicians to take all poffible care of him, 
and to ſpare no pains for his cure. In a ſhort time 
this brave ſoldier was cured ; after which he never 
appeared fo fond of danger, nor ſo daring in bat- 
tle; the king, very much ſurpriſed at ſuch a 
change, reproached him with it : the ſoldier, far 
from concealing the true reaſon, ſaid, Sir, You only 
are the cauſe that I am leſs bold and deſperate than here- 
tofore, by delivering me from that miſery which made life 
a burden to me, And to this purpoſe is the ſaying of 
a certain Sybarite concerning the Spartans, That it 
was no merit in them that they were forward to expoſe 
themſelves in battle, and ſeemtd to court death, ſince it 
was. a deliverance to them from all the hardſhips and ſe- 
verities they ſuffered in life. But it is no wonder that 

| | the 
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death, did it not. out of a love : | 
| .nour, but from a wearineſs and abhorrence of life. 
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| the Sybaites, who were diffolved in luxury and 


pleaſure, ſhould imagine that oy who „ e 
of virtue and ho- 


Eut the Lacedæmonians were of a different opi- 


| nion; they thought that virtue. rendered both life 
, and death pleaſant, according to the old epitaph: 


They dy d, but not as lauiſb of their blood, 
Or thinking death uy was ſimply good ; 
Both lift and death the flrifteft virtue tried, 
And as that call'd they gladly liv d, vr died. 


For neither is an endeavour to avoid death blame- 
- able, when life may be deſtred without ſhame or 
- diſhonour ; nor is there any virtue in ſuffering deatli 


with conſtancy and reſolution, when it proceeds 


only from an averſion to life. Hence it is that Ho- 


mer always repreſents his braveſt warriors going to 


battle well armed; and the Grecian legiſlators pu- 


niſhed any one who threw away his ſhield, though 
they excuſed the loſs of a ſword or:{ſpear ; intima- 
ting thereby, that a man's care in. preſerving him- 
ſelf is preferable to his hurting the enemy, e- 


' ſpecially in the governor:of a city, or the. general 


of an army. And indeed, to make uſe of }phicra- 
tes's compariſon, if we compare. the light- armed 


. ſoldiers to the hands, the cavalry to the feet, the 


main body to the breaſt, and the general to the 
head, that general who ſuffers himſclt to be carried 
too far by his martial ardour, does not only hazard 
his own perſon, but the lives of all thoſe whoſe 


ſafety depends on- him. And therefore Callierati- 


des, though in other reſpects a great man, did not 


anſwer the augur well, who beſought him not to 


expoſe himſelf to danger, becauſe the entrails of 


the victim boded ill to him, and threatened his 1;%; 


Sparta, ſaid: he, is not bound up in one man, It is 


true indeed, that Callicratides, fighting under the 
command of another perſon, whether by ſea or 
L _ lagd, 


o 
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lind, was no more than one man; but being gene- 


ral of an army, he contained in himſelf the whole 


ſtrength and power of all thoſe who were under his 
command; ſo that he, on whoſe life the ſafety of 
ſo many thouſands depended, was no longer a ſin- 
gle perſon. Old Antigonus, juſt before a great ſea- 
fightnear the iſland of Andros, anſwered much bet- 
ter to one who told him that the enemy was. far ſu- 
perior to him in number of ſhips ;-For how many then, 
laid he, deſt thou reckon me? thereby laying a proper 
ſtreſs upon the importance of a chief commander, 
if he be a man of experience and valour ; and the 
firſt care of ſuch a one ſhbuld be to preſerve him- 
ſelf, ſince he is «the ſafety and ſecurity of all the 
reſt. Therefore when Chares was ſhowing the A- 
thenians the wounds he had received while he was 
their general, and his ſhield pierced by a ſpear, Ti- 
motheus well replied, For my part, when I beſieged 
Samos, ſeeing an..arrow fall very near me, how much 
was I aſbamed for having ncealeſsly expoſed myſelf kke a 
roſh young man, and further than became the commander 
/ ſe great an army] Indeed where ſucceſs in àa great 
meaſure depends on the general's expoſing himſelf, 
ia ſuch a caſe he ought: not to:ſparehis perſon, but 
exert himſelf to the-utmoſt, without any regard to 
their maxims, Who ſay that a general ought to die 
of age, or at leaſt an old man, But where the ad- 
vantage of his victory will not be great, and the 
conſequence of a defeat will be deſtructive, no one 
_ would deſire him to perform the part of a common 
ſoldier, by hazarding the loſs of a general. 
I his is what l judged proper to premiſe before 
the lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, who were 
both great men, but both periſhed by their raſh- 
neſs. For being very brave and daring, and ha- 
ving done honour to their country by their glorious 
exploits performed againſt very formidable enemies, 
(the one having vanquiſhed Hannibal. till then in- 
vincible; and the other defeated the Lacedzmoni- 
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ans, who were maſters both at ſea and land, in a 
pitched battle), they ventured too far, and incon- 
ſiderately threw away their lives, when their coun- 
tries ſtood mort in need of ſuch valiant men, and 
fuch ſkilful coramanders. And therefore from the 
fimilitude there was between them we have drawn 
their parallel, | | 

Pelopidas, the ſon of Hippoclus, was deſcended, 
as Epaminondas likewiſe was, from a noble family 
in Thebes. He was brought up from his infancy 
in plenty and opulence,, and coming early to the 
poſſeſſion of a great eſtate, made it his buſineſs to 
relieve ſuch as were indigent and deſerving ; that 
he might make it appear he was truly the maſter 
of, and not a ſlave to his riches. For as to the 
bulk of mankind, as Ariſtotle ſays, ſome of then 
through avarice make no uſe at all of their wealth, 
while others abuſe it to debauchery and exceſs: the 
latter live perpetual ſlaves. to their pleafures, the 
former to care and toil. But though others made 
uſe of Pelopidas's generofity, and thankfully recei- 
ved his favours; Epaminondas alone of all his friends 

-could never be prevailed onto-partake of his wealth. 

Pelopidas however condeſcended to ſtoop to his po- 

verty; and, after his example, took a pleaſure in 

ordinary apparel, a frugal table, unwearied labour, 
and in appearing plain and open ia the higheſt poſts 
and employments; like Capancus in Euripides, 


I hoſe wealth wwas neter by folly nuſapplied, | 
To ſerve his pleaſure, or indulge his pride. 3 
For Pelopidas thought it a ſhame to ſpend more up- 
en himſelf, than the pooreſt I heban. 

As for bpaminondas, though poverty was fami- 
Hay and bereditary to him, yet he made it ſtill more 
light and eaſy by philoſophy, and by chuſing from 
the beginning a ſimple and vniform manner of life. 
But Pelopidas married into a good family, and had 
a. great many children; yet, notwithſtanding the 
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increaſe of his expenſes, he was ſtill indifferent to 
wealth; and by beſtowing all his time upon the pu- 
blic, he at laſt verymuch impaired his eſtate. And. 
when ſome of his friends one day repreſentcd it to 
| him, and told. him, that Crates rn, 1 neglected was. 
1 a very neceſſary thing : It is very neceſſary, replied he, 
|; fer Nicodemus there, pointing to a man of that name, 
| who was both lame and blind. Epaminondas and 
he were both born with the fame diſpoſition to all 
Kind of virtues; but Pelopidas took more pleafure- 
in the exerciſes of the body, and Epaminondas in. 
the improvements of the mind; ſo that they ſpent 
all their leiſure timę, the one in hunting, and the 
Palæſtra, the other in learned converſation and the 
ſtudy of philoſophy. But of all the things for which 
they are ſo much celebrated, the judicious part of 
mankind reckon none ſo great and glorious as that 
ſtrict friendſhip which they inviolably preſerved 
through the whole courſe of their lives, in all the 
high poſts they held, both military and civil. For 
whoever reflects upon the diſſenſion, jealouſy, and 
envy that always reigned between Ariſtides and The- 
miſtocles, Cimon and Pericles, Nicias and Alcibia- 
des, during their adminiſtration of affairs, and:then. 
conſiders that affeftion and reſpect which Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas conſtantly had. for each other.; 
muſt confeſs that theſe more truly deſerved to be 
ſtyled companions: and colleagues in government K 
and in military command, than thoſe others, whoſe 
mutual enmity exceeded even that they bore the 
enemies of their country, and who made it the bu- 
ſineſs of their whole lives to ſupplant and ruin one 
another. The true cauſe of this was the virtue of 
* Epaminondas and Pelopidas, which kept them, in 
 - All their actions, from aiming at wealth and fame, 
| the purſuit of which is always attended with ſtrife 
and envy ; for being both equally inflamed with a 
divine ardour to make their country E and 
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happy by their adminiſtration, they looked upon 
each other's ſucceſs as their own. 

Moſt authors indeed write that this ſtrict friend 
ſhip between them did not begin till the battle of 


MMantinea, when the IThebans / ſent fuccours to the 


Lacedæmonians, who were at that time their friends 
and allies. For being both in that battle near one 
auother, in the infantry, and fighting agaiaſt the 
Axcadians, that wing of the Lacedzmonians in 
which they were, gave way and was broken; which 
Pelopidas and-Epaminondas perceiving, they joined 
their . ſhields, and keeping cloſs together, bravely 
repulſed all that attacked them; till. at laſt Pelopi- 
das, after receiving ſeven large wounds, fell upon 
a lieap- of. friends: and enemies who lay dead toge- 
ther. Epaminondas, though he believed him flairy 
advanced before him to defend his body and arms, 
and for a long time maintained his ground againit 
great numbers of the Arcadians, being reſolved to 
die rather than deſert his companion, and leave him 
in the enemy's power; but being wounded in his 
breaſt by a ſpear, and in his arm by a ſword, he was 
quite diſabled and. ready to fall, When Ageſtpolis, 
king of the Spartans, came from the other wing 
to his relief, and, beyond all expectation, ſaved both 
their lives. | "272 ; . 
After this battle the Lacedæmonians behaved to» 
wards. the I hebans, in all outward appearance, as 
friends and allies, though they were in reality jea- 
lous of the- growing power and grandeur of their 
city. But above all, they had conceived a-particu- 
lar hatred againſt the party of iſmenias and Andro- 
_clides, (in which. Pelopidas was an aſſociate), look» 
ing upon them as'too zealous for liberty and a po- 
pular government. Therefore Archias, . 
and Philip, who were all three very rich, immode- 
rately ambitious, and. violently bent upoman oligar- 
chical government, propoſed to Phcoebidas the La- 
cedæmonian, who was marching by Thebes with a 
12 E 3 | body. 
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body of troops to ſcize the caſtle called Cadmea, 
to drive away all the oppoſite party, to 'make the 
city ſubject to the Lacedæmonians, and to put the 
government into the hands of the nobility. Phœ- 
bidas approved their propoſal, and during the feſti- 
val of Ceres, when the i hebans little expected any 
act of hoſtility, put his deſign. in execution, and 
made himſelf maſter of the caſtle. Iſmenias was ta- 
ken, and carricd away to Lacedæmon, where he 
was in a ſhort time put to death ; but Pelopidas, 
Pherenicus, Androclides, and many more that fled, 
were ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment. As for 
Epaminondas, he remained at I hebes unmoleſted, 
and diſregarded, as a man who from his philoſophy. 
was difinclined to attempt, and from his poverty 
was unable to proſecute any great undertaking. 
When the Lacedzmonians heard what Phabidas. 
had done, they deprived him of his command, and 
fined him a hundred thouſand drachmas ; but they 
{ſill kept poſſeſſion of the Cadmea, and continued a 
garriſon init. All the other Grecians were greatly 
ſurpriſed at this ridiculous inconſiſtency, to autho- 
riſe and confirm an action, and yet at the ſame 
time puniſh the actor. And the Thebans having 
thus loſt their ancient form of government, and be- 
ing enſlaved by Archias and Leontidas, ſaw no 
means nor hopes of being freed from a tyranny, 
which was ſupported by the Lacedzmonians, nor a 
poſſibility of breaking the yoke, but by ſuch a power 
as was ſufficient to deprive them of the ſuperiority 
which they had both by fea and land,” - _ 
- Leontidas being informed that the exiles had re- 
tired ro Athens, where they were kindly received 
by the common people, and honoured by men of 
rank and fortune, formed ſecret deſigns againſt 
their lives, by means of certain unknown _aflaſlins 
whom he ſent thither. Androclides fell by their 
hands, but all the reſt eſcaped... '/ 154 1 
- At the ſame time the Athenians received letters 


from | 
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from Sparta, warning them neither to receive nor 
encourage the exiles, but expel them as perſons - 
who had been declared common enemies to Greece 
by all the allies, But the Athenians, beſide their 
natural humanity, thought themſelves obliged to . 
make a grateful acknowledgment and return to. the 
Thebans, who had very much aſſiſted them in re- 
ſtoring their democracy, and had. publicly enacted, . 
that if any Athenian ſhould march armed againſt 
the tyrants through Bœotia, he ſhould meet with 
no hinderance or moleſtation from the Bœotians. 
The Athenians, from theſe confiderations, attempt- - 
ed nothing at all againſt the Thebans. h 
Pelopidas, though very young at that time, pri- 
vately excited each fingle exile, and-often told them 
at their meetings, that it was, both diſhonourable an 
impious, to: neglett their enſlaved and captive country, 
and,  meanly contented with their own lives and ſafety, to 
depend on the decrees of the Athenians; and fawn on every 
orator that had the art of wheedling the peopte ; and that 
they ought to run every hazard in jo glorious a cauſe, ta- 
king Thraſybulus's. courage for their example; 5 as he 
advanced from Thebes, and broke the power of the tyrants 
in Athens, ſo ſhould they march from Athens, and deliver 
Thebes.. When he had perſuaded them by this dif- 
courſe, they ſent ſecretly to "Thebes, to acquaint 
their friends there with their deſigns, which were 
highly approved of ; and Charon, a perſon of the 
greateſt quality in the city, offered his houſe for 
their reception. Philidas found means to be made 
ſecretary to Archias and Philip, who were then 
Polemarchs; and as for Epaminondas, he had 
taken pains all along to inſpire the youth with cou- 
rage and magnanimity: for, at their exerciſes, he 
always adviſed them to challenge and wreſtle with 
the Spartans, and when he ſaw them pleaſed and 
elated, for having thrown and vanquiſhed them, he 
told them, that they enght rather to be aſhamed of their 
ERICA es hie n 1 109 9 d ae cowardice 
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enwardice in being enſlaved by thoſe, whom in firength* 


they ſo much excelled. | 

I he day for action being ſet, it was agreed up- 
on by the exiles, that Pherenicus with the reſt 

ſhould ſtay at ee and ſome _ of the 
unger. men try the firſt danger by endeavouri 

| hx — into the city, and if hy 1 5 ſurpriſed >= 

their enemies, the others ſhould take care to pro- 

vide for their families. Pelopidas was the firſt that 

offered himſelf for this undertaking, and after him 

Melon, Damoclidas, and Theopompus ; all of them 


rſons of the beſt families in l hebes, intimate 


and faithful friends in all things elſe, but rivals in 

honour and virtue. I hey were in all twelve; and 
having taken leave of their companions who ſtaid 
behind at Thriaſtum, and diſpatched a meſſenger to 


advertiſe Charon of their. coming, they ſet forward, 
meanly clad, and carrying with them hounds and - 
hunting poles, that they might not give any ſuſpi- 
cion to thoſe who met them on the road, but. 
ight be taken, for hunters.ſtraggling about in pur- - 


ſuit of their game. 


When their mefſenger arrived at Thebes, and 
had given Charon an account of their being upon 
the road, the approach of danger did not make 
him change his mind; but, like a man of pro- 


bity and honour, he ſtood to his promiſe, and 
made preparations to receive them, | 2 
Among thoſe who were privy to this deſign, there 


was one Hippoſthenidas, who was. a-well- meaning 


man, loved his country, and was a friend: to the 
exiles; but he wanted that fortitude and reſolution 
which ſo hazardous an enterpriſe required. I his 
man, confidering the greatneſs of the danger; in 
which they were going to embark, and not bei 
able to comprehend how by. the weak aſſiſtance o 
a few indigent exiles-they ſhould be ſtrong enough 
to. ſhake the. Spartan government, and free them- 


- ſelves from that power, grew giddy as it were with 
the- 
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the reflection. In this perplexity he went privately 
to his own houſe, and diſpatched a friend to Melon 

and Pelopidas, deſiring them to defer their enter - 
priſe for the preſent, to return to Athens, and 

wait there till a more favourable opportunity ſhould 
offer. T his meſſenger's name was Chlidon, who go- 
ing home in all haſte, and taking his horſe out of 
the ſtable, bid his wife bring him the bridle; but 
ſhe being at a loſs, and not knowing where to find 


it, ſaid, ſhe had lent it to a neighbour. Chlidon 


upon this fell into a paſſion; from whence they 


ſoon proceeded to reproachful language, and after 
that to imprecations, his wife curſing him bitterly, 


and praying that his journey might prove fatal to 
himſelf, and thoſe wha ſent him. Chlidon's paſ- 
ſion tranſported him ſo far, that he ſpent moſt of 


the day in this fquabble, and looking upon what 


had happened as an ill omen, laid aſide all thoughts 
of his journey, and went elſewhere. 80 near 
were theſe great and glorious deſigns of miſcarrying 
in the very birth. But Pelopidas and his aſſociates 
dreſſing themſelves like peaſants, divided, and 
whilſt it was yet day entered at ſeveral quarters of 


the city; beſides, it was the beginning of winter, 


and the ſnow: fell, and a ſharp wind blew, which 

contributed much to their. concealment, becauſe 
moſt of the citizens kept within doors to avoid the 
inclemency of the weather. But they that were in 
the ſecret, received them as. they came, and con- 

ducted: them forthwith: to: Charon's houſe ; all of 
them together, . exiles.and/others, making up forty». 
eight; in number. : Wh 

As for the tyrants; their affairs ſtood thus: Phi- 
lidas, their ſecretary, was, as I ſaid before, an ac- 
complice in the affair, and very forward to pro- 
mote it. He had ſome. time before promiſed: to 
give Archias and his friends an entertainment at his 
houſe that very day, and to provide ſome women 
of pleaſure in the town to meet them there. This 
4 ; he 
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he did with a view, that when they were enfeebled by 
lewdneſs and exceſs, they might fall a more eaſy ſa- 
crifice to the conſpirators. | | 115 
T They had not been long at table before a rumour 
was ſpread among them, which, though not falſe, 
ſeemed uncertain, and confirmed by no circum- 
Nance, that the exiles lay ſomewhere concealed in 
the city. Philidas did what he could to divert the 
diſcourſe ; but Archias feat an officer to Charon to 
command his immediate attendance. By this time 
it was growing dark, ſo that Pelopidas and his 
friends were preparing for action, having their ar- 
mour on already, and their ſwords girt : when on 
a ſudden a great knocking was heard at the door; 
whereupon one ſtepping forth to know the meaning 
of it, and learning from the officer that he was come 
With an order to carry Charon to Archias, he re- 
turned in great haſte and confuſion, to give them an 
account of this terrible news. Every one at firſt 
believed that the whole plot was diſcovered, and that 
they ſhould be all deſtroyed, without being able to 
perform' any exploit worthy of their undaunted 
bravery and reſolution. However, they were unani- 
mous in their opinion, that Charon ſhould . obey 
the order, and appear boldly before the tyrants, 
as no way terrified or conſcious of any guilt, Cha- 
ron, being a man of great firmneſs and intrepidity, 
was unmoved at the danger that threatened himſelf, 
but full of concern for the ſafety of his friends; 
and apprehending, that he might be ſuſpected of 
treachery in caſe ſo many valiant citizens ſhould be 
deſtroyed, before he left the houſe, he went into 
the womens apartment, and brought out his only 
ſon, who was very young, but for beauty and 
ſtrength ſuperior to any of his age, and with theſe 
words delivered him to Pelopidas, If you find me a 
Traitor, uſe this boy as an enemy, and be cruel in the exe- 
cution. I he affliction and the magnanunity of Cha- 
ron drew tears from many; but it extremely trou- 
5 . bled; © 
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-bled them all, that he ſhould think any one among 


them could be guilty of ſuch baſeneſs or cowardice, 


at the approach of danger, as either to ſuſpett or 


blame his conduct ; and - moſt earneſtly be- 


ſought him not to leave his ſon with them, but to 


remove him ſomewhere to a place of ſafety, that ſo 
he might one day revenge his friends and country, 


if he was ſo happy as to eſcape the tyrants fury. 
But Charon abſolutely refuſed to remove him, ſay- 
'ing, What life, what ſafety can be more honourable, than 
70 die bravely with his father, and with ſo many generous 


friends and companions? Then imploring the pro- 


tection of the gods, and embracing and encoura- 


ging them all, he parte. : 
On the way, as he went along, he endeavoured to 


recover himſelf, and ſo to compoſe his countenance. 


and voice, that they might have as little conformity 
as poſſible with the real ſtate of his mind. When 


he was come to the door of the houſe, Aschias and 


Philip went out to him, and ſaid, hat perſons are 


theſe, Charon, who are lately come to town, as we are in- 
formed, and are concealed and countenonced by ſome of our 


citixens? Charon was at firſt in a little diſorder, but 


f recovering himſelf quickly, he aſked them, Ab 


theſe perſons they ſpoke of, were, and by whom harbour 
ed? and perceiving by Archias's anſwer, that he had 
no certain or particular knowledge of the matter, 
concluded, that his information could not come 
from any one who was privy to the deſign, and 
therefore ſaid to them, Do not be diſturbed by 4 
vain rumour ; however I will make the beſt inquiry I 


can; for nothing of thts kind ought to be neglected. Phi- 


Iidas, who then appeared, commended his prudence ; 
and bringing Archias back to the company, drank 
him up to a high pitch; and prolonged the enter- 


| tainment, by keeping them ſtill in expectation of 


ſeeing the women, 
Charon, at his return home, finding his friends 
not in expectation of ſafety and ſucceſs, but as men 
FE: 5 ö reſolved 
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reſolved to die bravely, after being revenged on 


their enemies, told Pelopidas the plain truth, 


but concealed it from the reſt, inventing ſeveral 
things, which he pretended Archias had diſcourſed 


him about. 


This ſtorm was ſcarce blown over before fortune 


-raiſed another; for almoſt at the very ſame time 
arrived an expreſs, ſent from Archias the high 


prieſt of Athens to his nameſake Archias of Thebes, 
who was his particular friend. The letters he 


brought did not contain an uncertain rumour, 


founded only on ſurmiſes and ſuſpicions, but, as 
appeared afterwards, a full and exact account of the 


whole conſpiracy. When the courier was brought 


to Archias, who was by this time well warmed with 
liquor, as he delivered his letters to him, he ſaid, 
Sir, the perſam who wrote theſe letters conjures you to read 
them forthwith, for they contain buſineſs of great import- 
ance. But Archias taking the letters, ſaid, ſmiling, 
Buſineſs to-morrow ; and putting them under the 
bolſter of his couch, reſumed his former converſa- 
tion with Philidas. Thoſe words, Buſineſs to-mor- 
roto, grew into a, proverb, and continue ſo to this 


day among the Greeks. 


When every thing was ripe for action, the conſpi- 
rators iſſued out, and divided themſelves into two 
bodies; one under the command of Pelopidas and 
Damoclidas marched againſt Leontidas and Hypa- 


tes, who were neighbours ; and the other, led by 


Charon and Melon, went to attack Archias and 


Philip. Theſe put womens cloaths over their ar- 


mour, and pine and poplar about their heads to 
ſhade their faces. As ſoon asthey appeared at the 
door where the ,gueſts were, the whole company 
ſhouted-for joy, believing them to be the women 
they had fo lang expected. hut when the.-con- 


ſpirators had looked round the room, and diligent- 


ly-obſerved all who were preſent, they drew their 
ords, and made at Archias and Philip acroſs the 
: i table, 
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table, which ſoon diſcovered who they were. Phi- 


lidas prevailed with a few of his gueſts to fit {till ; 
the reſt who roſe up to defend themſelves, and aſ- 
Aſt their chiefs, being diſordered with wine, were 
eaſily diſpatched. | 6 14438, he 8 
But Pelopidas and his party met with a more dif- 
ficult taſk; for they were obliged to encounter a 
ſober and valiant man. When they came to the 
houſe of Leontidas, they found the doors ſhut, 
he being already gone to bed; there they knocked 
a long time before any body anſwered ; but at laſt, 
a ſervant that heard them, came down to open the 
door ; but he had ſcarce unbolted, and not half 
opened it, when ruſhing in all together, they over- 
turned the man, and ran as fait as they could up 
ſtairs to Leontidas's chamber, Leontidas hearing 
the noiſe, ſuſpected the matter, and leaping from 
his bed, ſeized his ſword ; but forget to put out his 
lights, which, had he done it, might have been the 
occaſion of their falling foul on one another in the 
dark, and fo he himſelf might have eſcaped. But 
though he had the diſadvantage of being eaſily ſeen 
by reaſon of the light, -he received them at his 
chamber-door, and ſtabbed Cephiſodorus, who: was 
the, firſt man that attempted to enter. I he next 


that he encountered was Pelopidas; but the paſſage 


being narrow, and Cephiſodorus's dead body lying 


in the way, the diſpute was long and «difficult ; 


however at laſt Pelopidas overpowered him, and 
killed him. From thence. they went all together to 
find out Hypates, and goz into his houſe after the 
very ſame manner: but he, alarmed at the noiſe, 
made his eſcape into a neighbour's. houſe, whither 
they cloſely followed him, and killed him. After 
this they marched to join Melon, and ſent to 
haſten the exiles they had left in Attica, proclaim- 
ing liberty to all the Thebans. They likewiſe took 
down the ſpoils that hung over the porticoes, and 
breaking open the ſhops of the armourers, and 

7 | F {word- 
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ſword-cutlers, armed all thoſe that came to their 
aſſiſtance. Epaminondas and Gorgidas having ga- 
thered together and armed a large body of young 
men, and ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the old men, 
came in, and joined them. | | 
The whole city was by this time in great terror 
and confuſion, the houſes full of lights, and the 
{treets of people running to and fro ; yet they did 
not gather together in a body, but being amazed at 
what had happened, and knowing nothing with 
certainty, waited impatiently for the day. T he 
Spartan officers were undoubtedly guilty of a great 
overiight, in not falling upon the conſpirators, 
while this contuſion laſted ; tor the garriſon at that 
time conſiſted of 1500 men, and they were joined 
beſides by many of the people of the city. But be- 
ing in a kind of conſternation at the outcries, nu- 
merous lights, and confuſed hurry of the people, 
they did not move at all, but contented themſelves 
with preſerving the caſtle. _ 1 
As ſoon as day appeared, the exiles from Attiea 
came in armed, and there was a general aſſembly of 
the people. Epaminondas and Gorgidas brought 
forth Pelopidas and his party, encompaſſed by the 
prieſts, who carried garlands in their hands, and 
exhorted the people to fight for their gods and 
their country. The whole aſſembly, excited by this 
appearance, roſe up, and with ſhouts and acclama- 
tions received the men as their benefactors and de- 
liverers. Then Pelopidas being appointed gover- 
nor of Bceotia, together with Melon and Charon, 
immediately blocked up, and attacked the caſtle, 
thinking it of great importance to drive out the La- 
cedæmonians, and get poſſeſſion of it, before any 
ſuccours could arrive from Sparta. And indeed he 
was beforehand with them but a very little while; 
for the Lacedæmonians had ſcarce ſurrendered the 
place, and were, according to the capitulation, re- 
turning home, when they met Cleombrotus at Me- 
„ | gara, 
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There was a certain —_— named Sphodrias, a 
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gara, marching towards Thebes with a powerful 
army. The Spartans called the three chief com- 
manders, who ſigned that capitulation, to an ac- 
count; Hermippidas and Arciflus were executed for 
it; and Lyſanoridas the third, was fined ſo ſeverely, 
that, being unable to pay the ſum, he was forced 
to fly his country. 7 
T his action being ſo like that of Thraſybulus, 
whether we conſider the courage of the actors, or 
the difficulties that were to be ſurmounted, and the 
ſucceſs that attended it, was for that reaſon called 
its filter by the Greeks. For it would be difficult to 
give another inſtance of perſons ſo few in number, 
who their bravery and conduct overcame ſo 
powerful an oppoſition, and procured ſuch ſignal 
advantages to their country. But this action was 


rendered ſtill more glorious by that change of ar- 


fairs which followed upon it. For that war, which 
humbled the pride of the Spartans, and deprived 
them of their empire both by ſea and land, was the 
effe& of that night's enterpriſe, when Pelopidas, 
without taking caſtle, fortificatian, or town, but be- 
ing only one out of twelve who entered a private 


| houſe, looſened and broke to pieces (if we may ex- 


preſs truth by a metaphor) the chains of the Spar- 
tan government, till then thought indiſſoluble. 
Not long after this the Lacedzmonians entered 


_ Beaotiawith a powerful army; which fo terrified the 


Athenians, that they renounced all alliance with 
the Thebans, and judicially profecuted all that con- 
tinued in their intereſt ; ſome they put to death, 
others they baniſhed, and others they fined ſevere- 
ly. Thus the affairs of the I hebans, they having 


no friend or ally, ſeemed at that time to be in a very 


deſperate condition, But Pelopidas and Gorgidas 
being then governors of Bœotia, conſulted together 
how to breed a freſh quarrel between the Athe- 
nians and Spartans ; and this was their contrivance. 


man 
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man of great courage, but of no ſound judgment; 
and whoſe mind was always always full of vain and 
ambitious projects. I his man had been left at 
'Theſpiz with a body of troops to receive and pro- 
tect ſuch Bcootians as ſhould deſert the intereſt of 
their country, and go over to the Spartans. To 
him Pelopidas ſent money ſecretly by a merchane 
who was his friend, and at the fame time ſuch ad- 

vice as was moſt proper to: flatter his vanity, and 
would be more perſuaſive than money, That he ought 

to undertake ſome noble enterpriſe, and making a ſudden 

incurfien en the wiprovided Athenians, ſurpriſe the Pi- 
reus ; that nothing could be ſo agreeable to the Spartans, 
as to be maſters of Athens ; and that the Thebans hating 

the Athenians, as they now did, and looking upon them as 
traitors, would be ſure to give them no manner of aſſi/!- 
ance. - Perfuaded by this meſſage, Sphodrias march- 
ed with his army: by night, entered Attica in a ho- 
ſtile manner, and advanced as far as Eleuſis; but 
then his ſoldiers hearts began to fail ; and finding 
his deſign was diſcovered, he thought fit to return 
to Theipiæ, after having by this action brought up- 

on the Lacedzmonians a long and dangerous war 4: 
for immediately upon this, the Athenians made a 


new alliance with the Thebans, and affiſted them 


with all their power; and fitting out a large fleet 
ſailed to ſeveral places, receiving and engaging all the 


* Greeks that were inclined to ſhake off the Spartan 


yoke, © | F 4 1 rene 

in the mean time, the Thebans having frequent 
ikirmithes with the Spartans in Eœotia, and after 
fighting ſome battles (not great indeed, but fit to 
train them up, and inſtru them), their ſpirits were 
raiſed, and their bodies inured to labour, and they 


got both experience and courage by thoſe frequent 


encounters. Inſomuch that Antalcidas is reported 
to have ſaid to Ageſilaus, when he was brought 
home wounded from Baotia, Yeu are now paid for 
the inſtruction you have given the Thebaus, and. for teach 
| £4 ing 
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ing them the art of war againſt their will. Though, to 

ſpeak properly, Ageſilaus was not their maſter, but 
thoſe wiſe commanders who led them with pru- 
dence to battle; and when they ſaw a fit opportunity, 
let them looſe, like ſtanch hounds, upon the ene- 
my; and when they had taſted the ſweets of victo- 
ry, by which their appetites were ſharpened, took 
them off again fafe and unhurt.. But of all thoſe 
leaders, Pelopidas deſerves moſt honour z for from 
the time of his being firſt choſen general, till his- 
death, he was never one year out of employment, 
but was conſtantly either captain of the ſacred band, 
or governor of Bceotia.. | | 

Ihe Lacedzmonians were ſeveral times worſt- 


ed 15 the Thebans; particularly at Platea and 


T hefpiz, where Fhebidas, who had ſurpriſed the 


Cadmea, was killed; and at Tanagra, where Pelo-- 


pidas flew their chief commander, whoſe name was 
Panthoides, with his own hand. But this ſeries of 
ſucceſs, though it ſerved to animate. and encou- 
rage the victors, did not quite diſhearten the van- 
quithed : for there was no conſiderable or pitched 
battle, but only incurſions made occaſionally, in 


| which ſometimes purſuing, and ſometimes retreat - 


ing, the 1] hebans had the advantage. Eut the 
battle of Tegyrz, which was a ſort of prelude to that 
of Leuctra, raiſed: Pelopidas's reputation very high; 
tor none of the other commanders had any claim to- 
ſhare with him in the honour of the day, nor had 
the enemy any pretext by which they could alleviate 
the ſhame of the defeat. Lan FEA 
He kept a ſtrict eye over the city of Orchome-- 
nus, which had fided with the Spartans, and taken: 
two companies of foot for its. garriſon ;. and at 


length he found an opportunity to make himſelf. _ 


maſter of it. For having one day received intelli- 
gence that the garriſon was marched out to make 
an incurſion into Locris, he haſtened thither with. 


his forces, conſiſting of the ſacred. battalion, and. 


E 3 ſome- 
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ſome horſe, hoping to find the place defenceleſs ; 
but when he came near the city, underſtanding that 
a body of troops were on their march from Sparta. 
to reinforce the garriſon, he retreated with his ar- 
my by Tegyræ along the ſides of the mountains, 
which was the only way he could poſſibly paſs ; for 
all the flat country was overflowed by the river Me- 
las, which, as ſoon as it riſes, ſpreads itſelf into 
marſhes, and navigable pools, making all the lower 
roads impaſſable. A little below theſe marſhes 
ſands the temple of Apollo Tegyrzus, whofe ora- 
ele has not been long ſilent; it was in its higheſt 
credit during the wars with the- Medes, when E- 
checrates was. high prieſt. Here they report that 
Apollo was born, The neighbouring mountain is 
called Delas; and at the foot of it the river Melas * 
comes again into a channel. Behind the tennple 
rife two copious ſprings, admired for the fweetnels | 
and coolneſs of the water: one of them is till called 
the palm, the other the olive; ſo that Latona ſeems }! 
to have been delivered not between two trees, but 
between two fountains. Near this place is Mount 
Proum, where they ſay the was. aftrighted at the 
appearance of a wild boar. The ſtories of Python 
and Tityus who were ſlain there, ſeem likewiſe to 
favour their opiaion who make it the place where 
Apollo was born. I omit many other circumſtan- 
ces, made uſe of to fupport this opinion; ſince an- 
eĩent tradition does not rank him in the number of 
thoſe gods who were born mortal, and having after- 
_ wards diveſted themſelves of this frail and corrup- 
tible nature were transformed into gods, as Hercu- 
les and Bacchus; but he is one of the cternal dei- 
ties who never were born as mortals are, if we may 
eredit thoſe ancient ſages who have treated of the 
nature of the gods. | | | 
As the Thebans returned from Orchomenus, by 
Tegyræ, the Spartans marching at the ſame time 
from Locris, met them upon the road, IE as 
- | ed 
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they had paſſed the ſtraits, and were in view, one 
ran in all haſte to Pelopidas, and told him, Mie are 
fallen into the enemy's hands: And why, ſaid he, not 
they into ours? At the ſame time he commanded his 
horſe that were-in the rear, to advance. and begin 
the attack, His foot, which were no more than 
zoo men, he drew into a cloſe body, not doubting 
but that, where- ever they preſſed, they would 
break through the enemy, though ſupenior in num» 
ber. The Spartans had divided their infantry into 
two battalions ; each conſiſted, as Ephorus reports, 
of 500, Calliſthenes ſays 700, but Polybius and o- 
thers 900. Gorgoleon and Theopompus, their ge- 
nerals, led them on to the charge with great brave - 
ry. The ſhock began where the commanders fought 
in perſon on both ſides, and was very violent and 
furious; the Spartan generals, who preſſed hard: 
upon Pelopidas, fell firſt, and all who were near 
them were either killed, or put to flight: thereup- 
on the whole army was ſo terrified, that they open- 
ed a lane for the Thebans, through which they 
might have paſſed fafely, and continued their march, 
if they had pleaſed; but Pelopidas diſdaining to ac- 
cept of this opportunity to make his eſcape, march- 
ed againſt thoſe who ſtill kept their ground, and 
made ſuch a terrible laughter among them, that 
they were entirely routed, and ran away in great 
_ confuſion. The Thebans did not purſue them ve- 
ry far, for fear of the Orchomenians, who were 
near the place of battle, and of the reinforcement 
from Lacedæmon. T hey fatisfied themſelves with 
the advantage they had already. gained, and with 
making an honourable retreat through the midſt of 
a diſperſed and defeated army. 
After they had erected a trophy, and gathered 
the ſpoils of the flain, they returned home greatly 
elated at their fucceſs: for in all their former wars, 
whether againſt Greeks or Barbarians, the Spar- 
tans were never before beaten by a ſmaller, nor e- 


ven 
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ven by an equal number. Thus their courage : 


feemed irreſiſtible, and ſo high was their reputation 
in war, that it intimidated their enemies, who were 
afraid to venture an engagement with them on e- 
qua terms. 


This battle firſt taught the Greeks, that ander | 


the Eurotas, nor the country that lies between Ba- 
byce and Cnacion, breeds martiat ſpirits and bold 
warriors, but that where-ever the youth are aiha- 
med of what is baſe, are reſolutely virtuous, and 
fear diſhonour more than danger, there will be 
found the men who are moſt terrible to their ene» 
mies. 
Gorgidas, as ſome report, firſt formed the — 
band, conſiſting of 300 ſelect men, to whom (being 
_ guard for the caſtle) the city allowed proviſion, 
and all things neceflary for exerciſing them ; and 
they were called the city-band, for caſtles, in chaſe 


days, were called. cities. Others pretend that it was 
compoſed of lovers and their beloved; and there is 
related a pleaſant obſervation of Pammenes, to this 


purpoſe. . He ſaid that Homer's Neſtor was not 
well ſkilled in Oy an army, when he bid the 
Greeks, 3 $64 


Each tribe and family en Join. 


That he ſhould have joined lovers,. and their 3 


ved : for men of the ſame tribe or family little va- 
lue one another when dangers preſs ; but a band 
cemented by friendſhip and love, is invincible ; ſince 


the lovers, aſhamed to appear mean in the ſight of 


their beloved, and the beloved before their lovers, 
willingly ruſh into danger for the relief of one ano- 


ther; nor is this at all ſtrange, ſince they have more 


regard for their abſent lovers, than for any others, 
though preſent. An inſtance of which that man 
gave, who when he was fallen down, and his ene- 


my was ready to kill him, earneſtly requeſted him 


do run him through * breaſt, that his lover might 


An not. 
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not bluſh to ſee him wounded in the back. Thus 
it is ſaid of lolaus, who was beloved by Hercules, 
chat he accompanied that hero in all his labours, 
and never deſerted him in the greateſt danger. 
Hence aroſe the cuſtom for lovers to ſwear invio- 
lable faith and affection at Tolaus's tomb, which A- 
riſtotle aſſures us, continued in his time. It is very 
probable therefore that this band was called ſacred, 
on the ſame account that Plato ſtyles a lover, a di- 
vinely-inſpired friend. It is ſaid, that this band re- 
mained invincible till the battle of Chæronea; and 
when Philip after the fight, as he was taking a view 
of the ſlain, came to the place where the 300 lay 
dead together, all fallen upon their breaſts, as ha- 
ving furiouſly ruſhed upoy the Macedonian ſpears} 
he ſtood ſtill and wondered ; and being told that it 
was the band of lovers, he . and ſaid, May a 
curſe light on thoſe who can ſuſpeft that Wu men 1 
ever do or ſuffer a ſhameful thing. | 
In ſhort, it is certain, that it was not, as ah 
poets ſay, the criminal paſſion of L aius chat intro- 
duced among the Thebans this love of young men; 
but their legiſlators themſelves. eſtabliſhed it: for 
being deſirous to ſoften and moderate even from 
their infancy the natural fierceneſs and impetuoſity 
of the youth, they brought the flute into vogue, 
and uſed it on all ferious occaſions as well as in their; 
amuſements; and encouraged in them that noble 
principle of love in their places of public exerciſe; ' 
that they might thereby temper the violence and 
ferocity of their diſpoſitions. And therefore Har- 
mony, the daughter of Mars and Venus, was ve - 
ry juſtly choſen to be the tutelar goddeſs of their ci- 
ty, thereby to ſignify, that whereſoever valour and 
ſirength are mixed with attractive graces and the arts 
of perſuaſion, there matt always be the moſt perfect 
and beſt regulated government; e 8 — 
there obeys the laws of harmony. * $0018 ee 
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vided the men of which it was compoſed in all en- 
gagements, and diſpoſed them up and down in the 


firſt ranks of his infantry, which made their cou- 


rage leſs conſpicuous; and they were in effect weak - 
ened whilſt they fought in ſeparate parties, and 
were mingled with others more in number, and of 
inferior reſolution. But Pelopidas, who had made 
of their bravery at the battle of Tegyrz, 
where they fought together, never afterwards divi- 
ded them, but keeping them always entire as one 
body, he conſtantly charged at the head of them in 
the moſt difficult and dangerous attacks. For as 
horſes when harneſſed together in a chariot, go on 
with greater ſpirit and alacrity, than when they are 
driven ſingle and alone, not becauſe the air is more 
eafily divided by their united effort, but becauſe 
their courage is heightened by emulation; ſo Pelo- 
Pidas thought that brave men, by ſtriving to excel 
each other in valour andthe purſuit of glory, would 
be more uſeful, and fight with greater reſolution 
together than apart. 4. 
When the Lacedzmonians had made peace with 


all the other Greeks, and continued the war againſt 


the Thebans only, and when King Cleombrotus 
had entered their country with an army of 10,000 
foot and 1000 horſe, they ſaw themſelves in dan- 
not only of loſing their liberty as before, but 


and his wife following him to the door earneſtly 
beſought him with tears in her eyes to take care of 
himſelf, he replied, Private men are to be adviſed to 
—_— themſelves, and generals ta take care of o- 
J. £45 3% | b : 


When he came to the army, and found the gene - 
ral officers differing in opinion, he was the firſt that 
joined with Epaminondas, who adviſed to give the 
edcwy battle. He was nat at that — - 
* chief, 


to be threatened with a total tion; 
which fpread the utmoſt terror over ab Bears. 
When Pelopidas was ready to-depart for the army, 
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chief, but captain of the ſacred band; and the The- 
bans had great confidence in him, as it was reaſon- 
able they ſhould, after he had given ſuch proofs 
of his zeal for the liberty of his country. HE 
A reſolution being then taken to fight, and both 
armies lying before Leuctra, Pelopidas had a dream 
which very much diſcompoſed him. In the plain 
of Leuctra were buried the bodies of the daughters 
of Scedaſus, called from the place Leu#rid:s. For 
they having been raviſhed by ſome Spartans whom 
they had entertained as gueſts, and being unable to 
ſurvive the diſgrace, killed themſelves, and were 
interred there, Their father went to Lacedæmon 
to demand ſatis faction for ſo deteſtable and impious 
an action; but being unable to obtain it, after ut- 
tering dreadful imprecations againſt the Spartans, 
he killed himſelf at his daughters tombs. From 
that time many prophecies and oracles forewarned 
the Spartans to beware of the divine vengeance at 
Leuctra: but theſe menaces were not underſtood, 
neither was the place certainly known; becauſe 


there was a town in Laconia by the ſea- ſide called 


Leudtrum, and another of the ſame name near Me- 
galopolis, in Arcadia; beſides, the crime was com- 
mitted long before this battle. As Pelopidas was 
aſleep in his tent, he thought he ſaw the maids 
weeping at their tombs, and loading the 8 

with imprecations; and at the ſame time their father 
Scedaſus commanded him to ſacrifice a young red - hair- 
ed virgin to his daughters, if he defired to gain the victory. 
Pelopidas looking on this as a harſh and impious 
injunction, roſe, and told it to the ſoothſayers and 


commanders of the army. Some were of opinion 


that this order was not to be neglected or diſobey- 
ed; alleging for examples the ancient hiſtories of 
Menceceus the ſon of Creon, and of Macaria the 
daughter of Hercules ; and others more modern, 
as that of Pherecydes the philoſopher, who was pur 
to death by the Lacedæmonians, and whoſe Kin, 

at 
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at the oracle's command, was {till carefully kept by 

the kings of Sparta; that of Leonidas, who, in o- 
bedience to the oracle, did in a manner ſacrifice 
himſelf for the ſafety of Greece; and laſtly that of 
Themiſtocles, who, before the battle of Salamin, 
facrificed three priſoners to Bacchus ſurnamed Ome- 

des; all which ſacrifices were juſtified by the ſuc- 

ceſs. | They ſaid further, that Ageſilaus marching. 
from the ſame. place, and againſt the ſame enemies 
that Agamemnon did before, was commanded one 

night as he lay at Aulis to ſacrifice his daughter to 
the goddzis Diana; but, out of his extreme tender- 

neſs for her, he refuſed it; and ſo his expedition 
proved unſucceſsful. Others, on the contrary, in- 
ſiſted that ſo barbarous and unjuſt an oblation 
could not be acceptable. to any ſuperior beings ; that 
the Typhons and the giants did not preſide over the 
world, but the Father of gods and men; that it was 


. abſurd to ſuppoſe that the gods took delight in hu- 


man ſacrifices; and if any of them did, they were 
to be neglected as vitious and impotent beings ; for 
ſuch ſtrange and corrupt deſires could exiſt only in 
weak and depraved minds, | 
The generals thus differing in opinion, and Pelo · 
pidas being very much at a loſs how to determine, 
on a ſudden a wild ſhe- colt that had broke out of 
the ſtud, ran through the camp, and when ſhe 
came near the place where they were, ſtood ſtill. 
Whilſt ſome admired the ſparkling redneſs of her 
mane, the ſtatelineſs of her form and motions, and 
the ſpirit and vigour of her neighings, Theoctitus 
the diviner having conſidered the matter, cried out 
to Pelopidas ; Bebuld there the victim that comes to offer 
27 ; wait thou for ne other virgin, but ſacrifice that 
which the gods have ſent thee. 5 they ſci- 
zed the colt, brought her to the tombs of the Leuc- 
trides, and there offered her up with the uſual prayers 
and ceremonies, teſtifying their joy, and publiſhing 
throughout the army an account of Wee, vi- 
ion, 
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month in the year, when the time of their office 
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| Hon; and the ſacrifice which had been required of 


him, 55 


The day of battle being come, Epaminondas 


drew up his left wing in an oblique battalion, that 


the right wing of the Spartans being obliged to di- 
vide from the other Greeks, their allies, he might 
be able to break through them with the greater 
eaſe, and preſs the harder upon Cleombrotus who 
commanded them; but the enemy perceiving his 
deſign, changed the diſpoſition of their army, and 
began to extend their right wing further out, with 
a deſign to encompaſs Epaminondas. But Pelopi- 


das came briſkly up before Cleombrotus could open 


and cloſe his diviſion, and at the head of his ſacred 
band fell upon the diſordered Spartans. The La- 
cedæmonians were the moſt expert of all the Greeks 


in the art of war; and were trained up, and accu- 
ſtomed to nothing ſo much as to keep themſelves 


from confuſion and to preſerve their ranks, ſo that 
they could always unite their efforts on what part 


| 1oever the danger prefled. But in this battle Epa- 


minondas, without any regard to the other troops, 
falling upon the right wing while they were in con- 


fuſion, and Pelopidas at the fame time coming up 


at the head of his 300 men with incredible ſpeed 
and bravery, baffled all their art and reſolution, 
and cauſed {ſuch a rout and ſlaughter among the 
Lacedæmonians, as had never been known before. 
So that Pelopidas, who only commanded the ſacred 


band, gained as much honour by this day's victory, 


as Epaminondas, who was governor of Bœotia, and 


commander in chief of the whole army. 


Soon after this, being joint 8 of Bceotia, 
they marched into Peloponneſus, where they made 


ſeveral cities revolt from the Lacedæmonians, and 


recovered from them Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and 
the greateſt part even of Laconia. It was now the 
very depth of winter, ncar the latter end of the laſt 


was 


— 
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was very nigh expired; for on the firſt day of the 


next month new governors were of courſe to ſuc- 
ceed, and thoſe who refuſed to deliver up their 
charge were puniſhable with death. 

Ihe reſt of their colleagues for fear of this law, 
and to avoid the inclemency of the ſeaſon, were 
for marching back with all ſpeed to Thebes; but 
Pelopidas joined with Epaminondas, and encoura- 
ging his fellow- citizens, led them againſt Sparta, 
and paſſing the Eurotas, took ſeveral of their towns, 
and ravaged the whole country quite to the ſea- 
coaſt, at the head of an army of above 70, ooo men, 
of which the Thebans did not make the twelfth 
part. But the high reputation of thoſe two great 
men made all the allies without any public decree 
or agreement ſilently follow and obey them. For 
the firſt and ſupreme law, that of nature, ſeems to 


he ſhould be their chief, who is beſt able to defend 
them. And as mariners, though in a calm, or in 
port, they appear inſolent, and brave the pilot, yet 
as ſoon as a ſtorm begins to ariſe, and danger ap- 
pears, fix their eyes on him, and rely wholly on 
his {kill ; ſo the Argives, the Eleans, and the Ar- 


the Thebans for ſuperiority of command ; bur 
whenever they were obliged to fight, or ſaw any 
danger at hand, they all ſubmitted to the T heban 
generals, and readily obeyed their orders. - | 

In this expedition they united all Arcadia into 
one body, and driving out the Spartans who in- 
- habited Meflenia, called home its ancient inhabi- 
tants, and repeopled Ithome. And in their return 
home through Cenchrea, they defeated the Athe- 


with a deſign to hinder their paſſage. Theſe ex- 


eir valour, and admire their ſucceſs : but the 
envy of their fellow-citizens increaſing in propor- 


direct, that when men ſtand in need of protection, 


cadians in their conſultations would contend with 


nians, who had attacked them in the narrow ways, 


1 made all the other people of Greece applaud 


tion 


ol 


tion to their glory, prepared ſuch a reception for 
them at their return, as their ſignal ſervices to their 
country had very ill deſerved; for they were both 
tried capitally for not laying down their command 
at the beginning of the month called Boucation, and 
continuing to hold it four months longer, contrary 
to law ; during which time they performed thoſe 
great actions in Mefſenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. _ 
Pelopidas was tried firſt, and therefore was in 
moſt danger ; bur ar laſt they were both acquitted. 
Epaminondas bore the accuſation and trial very pa- 
_ tiently, eſteeming it a principal part of fortitude and 
magnanimity not to reſent the injuries of his fellow - 
citizens, But Pelopidas being naturally of a warm- 
er temper, and excited by his friends to revenge 
the affront, took this occation. | 
|  Meneclides, the orator, was one of thoſe who 
were concerned with Melon and Pelopidas in the 
combination at Charon's houſe, He finding him- 
ſelf leſs conſidered by the I hebans than the reſt oz 
the conſpirators, (for though he was very eloquent, 
he was profligate and malicious), employed his ta- 
lents to accuſe and calumniate his betters; and this 
he continued to do with regard to Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, even after judgment was paſſed in 
their favour, He ſucceeded fo far as to deprive 
Epaminondas of the government of Bœotia, and 
for a long time oppoſed and obſtructed him in 
every thing he attempted, But being unable by all 
His artifices to rob Pelopidas of the people's favour, 
he endeavoured to create a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween him and Charon; for it is ſome comfort and 
relief to an envious perſon, when he is unable to 
excel thoſe he envies, to make them be thought 
at leaſt inferior to thoſe he has a mind to extol, 
For this reaſon he was continually haranguing to 
the people on the noble exploits of Charon, which 
he amplified as much as poſſible, and made fre- 
quent panegyrics on his great victories and expedi- 
| © tions; 
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tions; and he endeavoured to perpetuate by ſome 
public monument the memory of the battle won by 


their cavalry under Charon's commandat Platz, a 
little before the battle of Leuctra; the method he 


Prapoſed was this. Androcydes of Cyzicus had 


begun a picture of ſome other battle for the The- 
bans, which he worked at in the city of Fhebes; 
but when the revolt began, and the war came on, 
he was obliged to leave the city; however, the 


Thebans kept the picture, which was very nigh ft- 


niſhed. Meneclides endeavoured to perſuade the 
people to hang this picture in ſome temple, or pu- 
blic place, with an inſcription ſignifying it to be ons 
of Charon's battles, hoping by that means to ob- 


ſcure the glory of Pelopidas and E paminondas. 


But it was a ridiculous and ſenſeleſs ambition to 
prefer one ſingle engagement, wherein nothing con- 
fiderable was achieved, and no more flain on the 
Spartan ſide than one Gerandas, an obſcure citizen, 


and forty more, to ſo many great and noble vic - 


tories. Pelopidas oppoſed this motion, affirmin 


it to be contrary to law, and inſiſting chat it ha 


never been the cuſtom of the Thebans to honour 
any private perſon on account of any public ſuc- 
ceſs, but to attribute the whole glory of all their 


victories to their country. During this whole pro- 
ceeding he highly extolled Charon, but at the ſame 


time made it plainly appear that Mencclides was a 
turbulent and envious man, and often aſked the 
Thebans, if they had never before done any thing 
that was great and excellent. I he Thebans here- 
upon laid a heavy fine on Meneclides, which he 
being unable to pay, uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
ever after to diſturb and overturn the government. 
An account of fuch particulars is of uſe to give us 
an inſight into the lives and characters of men. 

At that time Alexander the tyrant of Pherz 


made open war againſt ſeveral parts of Theſſaly, 


and had entertained a ſecret defign to ſubdue the 


whole; 
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whole; whereupon the cities ſent ambaſſadors to 
Thebes, to beg the aſſiſtance of ſome troops and a 
general. Pelopidas knowing that Epaminondas was 
detained by the Peloponneſian war, offered him- 
ſelf to command in Theſſaly, being loath that the 
{kill he had acquired in military affairs ſhould lie 
uſeleſs, and well knowing that where- ever Epami- 
nondas commanded, there was no need of any 
other general, He therefore marched with an 
army into Theſſaly, where he ſoon reduced the 
city of Lariſſa; and when Alexander came to him 
in a ſubmiſſive manner, he endeavoured to reform 
him, and inſtead of a tyrant, to render him a juſt 
and merciful prince; but finding him incorrigible 
and brutal, and receiving daily complaints of his 
cruelty, lewdneſs, and avarice, he began to treat 
him with ſome ſeverity ; upon which the tyrant. 
made his eſcape privately with his guards. Pelo- 
pidas having thus ſecured the T heflalians from all 
danger of tyranny, and left them in a good under- 
ſtanding among themſelves, marched for Macedo- 
nia, where Ptolemy was making war againſt A- 
lexander the king of Macedon; and whither he 
had been invited by thoſe two brothers, to decide 
their diſputes, and aſſiſt him who. ſhould ap- 
pear to be injured. Pelopidas, immediately upon 
his arrival, put an end to all their differences, 
and recalled all ſuch as had been baniſhed; and 
taking with him Philip, Alexander's brother, and. 
thirty youths of the chief families in Macedonia 
for hoſtages, he brought them to Thebes; ſhew- 

ing the Grecians what authority the T hebans had 
gained abroad by the reputation of their arms, and 
the good opinion every where conceived of their 
juſtice and integrity. This was that Philip who. 
many years after made war againſt Greece, with a 
däeſign to conquer and enſlave it. He was then a 
boy, and was brought up at Thebes with one 
Pammenes. Hence it was believed, that he pro- 
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| 285 Epaminondas as his pattern, and that it was 


from him he learned his military ſkill and activity, 
which were the leaſt parts of that great man's ex- 
cellencies ; but of his temperance, tris juſtice, his 
magnanimity, and his' clemency, which made him 
truly great, Philip poſſeſſed no ſhare ar all, either 


from nature or imitation. 


The year following, the T helllitians preferred 2 


ſecond complaint againſt Alexander the Pherean, 
for diſturbing their peace, and forming 2 
upon their cities. Pelopidas and Iſmenias were ſent 
joint ambaſſadors thither ; but having no expecta- 
tion of a war, they brought no troops with them 
from Thebes, ſo that things taking a contrary turn 
to what they expected, they were compel to 
make uſe of Theſſalians. 

At the ſame time there were freſh commorions in 


Macedonia. Ptolemy had murdered Alexander, 


and feized his kingdom. The deceaſed King's. 
friends ſent for Pelopidas, and he being willing to- 


eſpouſe their intereſt, but having no troops of his. 


own at hand, immediately raiſed ſome mercenaries, 
with whom he marched againſt Ptolemy, When 


they came near one another, Ptolemy found means 


to corrupt the mercenaries, and bring them over 
to his ſide ; but yet fearing the very name and re- 
putation of Pelopidas, he came ſubmiſſively to him 


as to a ſuperior, endeavoured to pacify him by en- 


treaties, and ſolemnly promiſed to keep the king- 
dom for the dead king's brothers, and to eſteem 


the friends and enemies of TI hebes as his own ; and 


as ſecurity for this, he gave his ſon Philoxenus, 


and fifty of his companions, hoſtages. I heſe Pe- 


lopidas ſent to I hebes; but reſenting the treachery 
of the mercenaries, and underſtanding that they 
had lodged the beſt part of their effects, together 
with their wives and children, at Pharſalus, he 


thought. the ſeizing them would be a fufficient. re- 


venge for the injury he had received. Whereupon 
bbs 8 9 he 
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he aſſembled ſome Theſſalian troops, and marched 


thither, He was no ſooner arrived, but Alexander 


the tyrant appeared before the place with a con- 
fiderable army, Pelopidas believing that he came thi- 
ther to juſtify himſelf, and anſwer the complaints. 
that had been made againſt him, went to him to- 
gether with Iſmenias, without any further precau- 
tion; not that they were ignorant of his being 
wicked and bloody, but they imagined that the 
power and authority of Thebes, and their own dig- 
nity and reputation would protect them from all 
violence, However, as ſoon as the tyrant ſaw them 
alone, and unarmed, he took them priſoners, and 
made himfelf maſter of Pharfalus. 

This action filled the minds of all his: ſubjects. 
with fears and jealouſies; for they thought, that, 


after ſo flagrant and daring an injury, he would 


ſpare nobody, but behave himſelf on all occaſions, 
and toward all perſons, as one quite deſperate, 
who had thrown off all regard to himſelf, and his 
own ſafety. When the Thebans heard the news _ 
of this outrage, they were highly incenſed, and im- 


mediately ſent an army into Theſſaly; and Epami- 


nondas happening at that time to lie under their diſ- 


_ pleaſure, they made choice of other generals, 


In the mean time, the tyrant brought Pelopidas: 
to Fherz, and at firſt permitted every body that 
would to ſee him ; believing that this difaſter 
would humble his ſpirit, and abate his courage. 
But when Pelopidas adviſed the complaining Phe- 
reans to be comforted, aſſuring them that the 
tyrant in a ſhort time would meet with rhe juſt re- 
ward of his crimes, and ſent to tell him, that it was 
abſurd daily to torment and put to death ſo many innocent 
worthy citizens, and to ſpare him, who, he very well 
nero, if ever he eſcaped out of his hands, would be ſure 
to make him ſuffer the puniſhment he had deſerved. The 
tyrant ſurpriſed at this boldneſs 'and magnanimity, 
anſwered, Why is Pelopidas in ſo much haſte to die? 


pulwGKkẽͤaining freely to him of the outrages ſhe had re- 


lier o 


Which being told Pelopidas, he ſent him this re- 
ply, It is that thou mayſt periſh ſo much the ſooner, by 
becoming ſtill more hateful to the gods than thou art. 
From that time the tyrant forbade any one to ſee 
or diſcourſe with him, But Thebe his wife, the 
daughter of Jaſon, having been informed by his 
keepers of the great firmneſs and intrepidity of Pe- 
lopidas, had a deſire to ſee and talk with him. 
When ſhe came into the priſon, ſhe like a woman 
could not immediately perceive his greatneſs and 
dignity amidſt ſuch an appearance of diſtrefs ; but 
gueſſing by the meanneſs of his attire and proviſion, 
that he was treated very unworthily, the fell a- 
weeping. Pelopidas at firſt not knowing who ſhe 
was, ſtood amazed ; but when he underſtood her 
quality, he addreffed her by her father's name, for 
Jaſon and he had been intimate friends ; and when 
the ſaid, I pity your wife; he replied, And I you, 
who being at liberty can endure Alexander, I his ſay- 
ing touched 'T hebe to the quick; for ſhe was al- 
ready provoked by the cruelty and inſolence of A- 
lexander, who, beſide all his other infamous beha- 
viour, had abuſed her younger brother to his luſt. 
Going therefore often to ſee Pelopidas, and com- 


ceived, ſhe grew more and more exaſperated againft 
her huſband. | | . | 
Ihe Theban generals who came into Theſſaly 
did nothing at all; but either through ill fortune or 
bad conduct were obliged to make a diſadvantageous 
and diſhonourable retreat. The Thebans fined 
each of them ten thouſand drachmas, and ſent E- 
paminondas with an army to repair the diſhonour. 
The fame and reputation of Epaminondas gave 
new life and courage to the Theſſalians, and oc- 
caſioned great inſurrections among them, ſo that 
from that time the tyrant's affairs ſeemed; to be in 
a very deſperate condition; ſuch was the fear that 
nad ſcized all his officers and friends, ſo forward 
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were his ſubjects to revolt, and ſo univerſal was the 
joy at the proſpect of that vengeance that ſeemed 
ready to overtake him for all his paſt crimes. 

But Epaminondas preferring the ſafety of Pe- 
lopidas to his own reputation, and fearing, if he 
puſhed matters to an extremity at firſt, the tyrant 
might grow deſperate, like a wild beaſt, and turn 
all his fury againſt his priſoner, did not vigorouſly 
proiecute the war, but hovering ſtill over him with 
his amy, he managed the tyrant in ſuch a manner 
as neither to leſſen his ſpirit and reſolution, nor 


. yet to increaſe his fierceneſs and cruelty ; for he 


very well knew his ſavage diſpoſition, and the little 
regard he had to reaſon and juſtice, ' He was not 


ee#2NOrant that he had cauſed ſome men to be buried 


alive, and others to be dreſſed in bears and boars 
tkins, and then baited them with dogs, or ſhot at 


them for his diverſion. At Melibœa and Scotuſa; 


two cities which were in friendſhip and alliance 
with him, he ſummoned the people to an afſembly, 
and having ſurrounded them with his guards, he 
put them all, young and old, to the fward. He 
conſecrated the ſpear with which he flew His uncle 
Polyphron, and having crowned it with garlands, 
offered ſacrifice to it as to a god, and gave it the 
name of Tychon, Seeing a tragedian once act the 
Troades of Euripides, he went haſtily out of the 
theatre, but ſent to tell the actor not to be diſturbed, 
but to go on with his part; for he did not go out from 


t1zens ſhould ſee him, who never pitied thoſe he murdered, 
weep at the ſufferings of Hecuba and Andromache. 

This cruel tyrant was terrified at the very name 
and character of Epaminondas ; | 3 


any 5 him, but becauſe he was aſhamed his ei- 


And like the craven cock he hung his wi Ng. 


He diſpatched an embaſly in all haſte to offer ſatiſ⸗ 


faction; but Epaminondas refuſed to admit ſuch a 
man as an ally to the Thebans; he only allowed 
25 : 5 > © a” 
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him a truce. of thirty days; and having recovered 
Peopidas and Iſmenias out of his hands, he march- 
ed back with his army. 
In the mean time, the T hebans having diſcover- 
ed, that the Spartans and Athenians had ſent am- 
baſſadors to conclude a league with the king of Per- 
fia, ſent Pelopidas on their part; whoſe eſtabliſhed 
reputation fully evidenced the wiſdom of their 
choice. As ſoon as he entered the Perſian domi- 


nions, he was univerſally known and honoured ; 


for the glory he had acquired in the war with the 


Spartans, did not move flowly or obſcurely ; but 


er the fame of the firſt battle at Leuctra was gone 
abroad, the report of ſome new victories continual- 


I following, exceedingly increaſed and ſpread his 


reputation, When he arrived at the Perſian court, 
and was ſeen by the nobles and great officers that 
waited: there, he became the object of their admira- 
tion; all of them faying, This is the man who deprived 
the Lacedemonians of their empire beth by fea and land, 
and confined Sparta within the bounds of Taygetus and 

Euratas ; that Sparta, which a little before, under the 
candut? of Ageſilaur, made tar againſt our great monarch, 
and threatened the kingdoms of Suſa and Echbatana, This 
greatly pleaſed Artaxerxes, who made it his ſtudy 
to heighten his reputation, by doing him all ima- 
ginable honours, on purpoſe to ſhow, that perſons 


of the moſt diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrious characters 


made their court, and paid homage to him. But 
when he had both ſeen his perſon, and heard his 


diſcourſe, which was ſtronger than that of the Athe- 


nian, and plainer than that of the Spartan ambaſſa- 
dors, he conceived a ſtill greater eſteem for him; and 
as kings ſeldom conceal their inclinations, he made 
no ſecret of the great regard he had for him ; and this 
the other ambaſſadors perceived. He ſeemed indeed 


to have done Antalcides the Spartan the greateſt 


honour, by ſending him a perfumed garland 
which he himſelf had worn at an * 
ut 
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But though he did not indeed treat Pelopidas after 
ſo familiar and free a manner, the cuſtomary pre- 
ſents which he ſent him, were as rich and magnifi- 
cent as poſſible; he likewiſe granted all the de- 
mands he made; which were; That the Greeks ſhould 
be free and independent, that Meſſene ſhould be repeopled, 
and that the Thebans ſhould be always reckoned the king's 
hereditary friends. | 5 

Having received ſo favourable an anſwer, he re- 
turned home, without accepting any other of the 
preſents, than what ſerved as a pledge of the king's 
favour and good-will towards him; and this beha- 
viour of Pelopidas aggravated the reproach which 
fell on the other ambaſſadors. The Athenians tried 
and executed Timagoras ; and indeed if they did it 
for receiving ſo many preſents from the king, their 
ſentence was juft and reaſonable; for he not only 
took gold and filver, but a rich bed, and flaves to 
make it; as if that had been an art unknown to the 
_ Greeks. Beſide this, he received fourſcore cows, 
and herdſmen to look after them, as if he wanted 
milk for ſome diſtemper; and laſt of all, when he 
left the court, he was carried in a chair as far as the 
ſea-coaſt, at the king's expenſe, who paid four ta- 
lents for his carriage. But it is probable the pre- 
ſents he received, were not the principal cauſe of 
the diſpleaſure of the Athenians ; for when Epicra- 
tes confeſſed in a public aſſembly of the people, 
that he himſelf had received preſents from the king 
of Perſia, and talked of propoſing a decree, that 
inſtead of chuſing nine archons every year, twelve 
of the pooreſt citizens ſhould be ſent yearly as am- 
baſſadors to Perſia, to be enriched by the king's 
preſents, the people only laughed at it. What ex- 
aſperated the Athenians moſt, was, that the The- 
bans had obtained all they defired; in which they 
laid too little ſtreſs on the great reputation of Pelo- 
pidas, not conſidering that his fame had more 
weight, than all the oratory of the other m— 
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dors, with a prince who always favoured the moft 
ſucceſsful and victorious,  _ 5 
The affection and eſteem of the Thebans for 
Pelopidas, was not a little increaſed by this embaſſy, 
in which he procured the freedom of Greece and 

the re-eſtabliſhment of Meffene. : 
Alexander, the Pherean tyrant, returning at this 
time to his natural diſpoſition, had deſtroyed ſeve- 
ral cities of Theſſaly, and put garriſons into thoſe 
of the Phthiotz, the Achzans, and the Magnefians 
who hearing that Pelopidas was returned, ſent de- 
puties to Ihebes, to defire the aſſiſtance of ſome 
forces, and him for their general. The Thebans 
readily granted their requeſt. But when all things 
were prepared, and the general was juſt ready to 
march, on a ſudden the fun was eclipſed, and the 
whole city of Thebes covered with darkneſs at mid- 
day. Pelopidas ſeeing the people much ſurpriſed 
at this phznomenon, did not think fit to compel 
the army to-march while they were in ſuch a con- 
ſternation, nor. to hazard the lives of ſeven thou- 
ſand of his fellow-citizens ; but committing himſelf 
wholly to the Theſſalians, and taking with him 
only three hundred horſe, compoſed of I heb:ns 
and ſtrangers, who offered themſelves as volun- 
teers, he departed, contrary to the opinion of the 
ſoothſayers and the reſt of the citizens, who en- 
deavoured to hinder him, believing that the eclipſe 
portended ſomething extraordinary, and boded ill 
to this great man. But Pelopidas, beſides being 
urged by his reſentment for the injuries he had re- 
ceived, hoped, from the converſation he formerly 
had with Lhebe, to find great diforders and divi- 
ſions in the tyrant's own family. But that which ex- 
cited him nioſt to this undertaking was the glory of 
the action itſelf; for his whole aim and ambition 
was, to let all the Grecians ſee, that at the ſame 
time, when the Spartans ſent officers and generals 
to Dionyſius the Sicilian tyrant, and the Atheni- 
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ans were kept in pay by Alexander, and had erect- 
ed a brazen ſtatue in honour of him, as a benefac- 
tor, the Jhebans were the only people that waged 
war to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, and to exterminate all 
arbitrary and unjuſt government aut of (ircece. 
After he had aſſembled his forces at Pharſalus, 
he marched againſt the tyrant ; who finding that 
Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and that his own 
infantry was more than double the number of the 
Theflalians, went to meet him as far as the temple 
oF Thetis: and when it was told Pelopidas that the 
tyrant was advancing towards him with a prodigious 
army, he ſaid, So much the better, we ſoall beat fo ma- 
the more. | | | 
Near the place called Cynoſcephalæ, there were two 
ſteep hills oppoſite to one another, in the middle of 
the plain. Eoth ſides ſtrove to get poſſeſſion of 
theſe two hills with their foot; and at the ſame 
time Pelopidas ordered his horſe, which were very 
numerous and good, to charge the enemy's cavalry, 
which they preſently routed, and purſued over the 
plain. but Alexander had gained the hills before 
the T heflalian' foot could reach them, and falling 
fiercely upon ſuch of them as attempted to force 
thoſe aſcents, he killed the foremoit of them, and 
wounded ſo many of th ſe that followed, that they 
were obliged to give way. Pelopidas ſeeing this, 
called back his horſe, and ordered them to attack 
ſuch of the enemy as {till kept their ground; and 
taking his ſhield in his hand, made what haſte he 
could to join thoſe that fought about the hills; and 
advancing to the front, filled his men with ſuch 
courage and alacrity, that the enemy imagined they 
came with other ſpirits and other bodies te the on- 
ſet. They ſtood two or three charges; but when 
they found the I heſſalian foot ftill preſs forward, 
2 the horſe returning from the purſuit, 
they began to give ground. | Fclopidas at the ſame 
time viewing, from an: aſcent, the enemy's am. 
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which did not yet in reality fly, but began to fall in- 
to diſorder, ſtopped for a while, caſting his eyes e- 
very way to find out Alexander. As ſoon as he 
perceived him in the right wing, rallying and encou- - 
raging his mercenaries, he was no longer maſter of 
himſelf, but inflamed at the ſight, and ſacrificing 
both his ſafety and his duty as a general to his paſ- 1 
ſton, he advanced far before his ſoldiers, crying 
out, and challenging the tyrant, who did not dare 
to meet him, but retreating, hid himſelf amongſt 
his guards. The foremoſt of the mercenaries that 
came hand to hand were cut down by Pelopidas, 
but others fighting at a diſtance, pierced his armour Rf 
with their javelins, and mortally wounded him. ' 
The Theſſalians ſeeing him in this danger, made ; 
haſte from the hills to his aſſiſtance; but when they 
came to the place where he was, they found him 
dead upon the ground. At the ſame time both horſe g 
and foot preſſing hard upon the enemy, entirely FP: 
routed them, purſuing them a great way, and co- 5 
vering the plain with more than three thouſand 
dead bodies. Ihe I hebans who were then preſent, 
expreſſed the greateſt concern imaginable at Pelopi- A 
das's death, calling him their father, ſaviour, and 
inſtruftor, in every thing that was great and honourable. 
And it is no wonder they did ſo, when the Theſſa- 
lians and allies, after they had exceeded, by their e- 
dicts in his favour, the greateſt honours that are 
due to human virtues, gave ſtill more undeniable 
proofs of their love to him by their grief; for the 
whole army, when they underſtood he was dead, 
neither put off their armour, unbridled their hor- 
ſes, nor dreſſed their wounds, but, notwithſtanding 
their heat and fatigue, ran all immediately to him, 
as if he had been ſtill alive, heaped up the ſpoils of 
the enemy about his dead body, and cut off their 
borſes manes, and their on hair; and many of 
them when they retired to their tents, neither kind - 
led a fire nor took any refreſhment ; but a —— 
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fllence, conſternation, and grief reigned throughout 
the army, as if they had not gained a very great 
and glorious victory, but had been defeated and en- 
flaved by the tyrant. 

In all the cities through which his body was car- 
ried, the magiſtrates, young men, children, and 
prieſts. came out to meet it with trophies, crowns, 
and golden armour, And when the time of his in- 
terment was come, the oldeſt men among the Theſ- 
falians begged the | hebans to allow them to bury 
him. One of them upon this occaſion made the 
following ſpeech : Friends and allies, we aſt a favour 
of you, which will be a very ſingular honour and conſoln- 


tion to us in this great misfortune. It is not Pelopidas 


alive the Theſſalians defire to attend; it is not to Pelopi- 
das, ſenſible of what is done to him, they defire to pav 


tze honours due to his merit: no; all we aſk is the per- 


miſſion to waſh, adorn, and inter his dead body; and if 


. we obtain this, we ſhall then think you are perſuaded that 
we. efteem our ſhare in this common calamity greater than 


s. You, it is true, have bt an excellent general; 
but wwe, with the loſs 77 a general, have bt all hopes of li- 
berty ; for how ſhall e dare to deſire another of you, , 


fence we cannot reſtore Pelopidas ? 


The Thebans granted their requeſt : and never 


vas a more ſplendid funeral ſeen; at leaſt in the o- 


pinion of thoſe who do not think that magnificence 
conſiſts in gold, ivory, and purple, like Phikiſtus, 
who made a ſplendid encomium on the funeral of 


Dionyſius the tyrant, which, to ſpeak properly, 


was only like the pompous cataſtrophe of that 
bloody tragedy, his tyranny. Alexander the Great, 


at the death of Hepheſtion, did not only cut off 


the manes of his horſes and mules,” but took down 
the battlements from the walls of cities, that even 
the towns might ſeem mourners, and inſtead o? 
their former beauteous appearance, look dejected 


at his funeral: but ſuch kinds of pomp and mag- 


nificence not being free and voluntary, but the in- 
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Junctions of arbitrary power, are attended with en 
vy towards him in whoſe honour they are perform- 
ed, and with hatred againſt him who commands 
them, and are far from being proofs of a ſincere 
love and eſteem; they only. ſhow the barbarous 
pride, luxury, and vanity of thoſe who laviſh their 
wealth to ſuch vain-and contemptible purpoſes. But 
that. a man of common rank, dying in a ſtrange 
country, neither his wife, children, nor kinſmen 
preſent, none either deſiring or ordering it, ſhould 
be attended, buried, and crowned by ſo many cities, 
that ſtrove to exceed. one another in the demonſtra- 
tions of their love, ſeems to be the height of hap- 
pineſs. For the. obſervation of AÆſop is not true, 
that death is maſl unfortunate in the time of proſperity 
and ſucceſs ; on the contrary, it is then moſt happy, 
becaufe it ſecures to good men the glory of their 
virtuous actions, and advances them above the 
Power of fortune. And that Spartan's advice was 
better founded, who embracing Diagoras after he 
himſelf, his ſons, and grandſons had all conquered 
and been. crowned in the Olympic games, ſaid to 
him, Die, Diageras, die quickly, for thou canſi not be 
@ god. And yet is there any one that will pretend to 
compare all the victories in the Pythian and Olym- 
pic games, with one of thoſe enterpriſes of Pelopidas, 
in all which he was conſtantly victorious? So that 
after he had ſpent the greateſt-part of his life in 
great and glorious: actions, and had been thirteen 
times named governor of Bœotia, he died at laſt in 
a noble attempt to extirpate tyranny, and reſtore 
the liberties of I heſſaly. 
If his death occaſioned great grief, it brought 
greater advantage to the allies; for no ſooner were 
the I hebans advertiſed of it, but, prompted by a. 
deſire of revenge, they immediately ſent to their 
aſſiſtance an army of ſeven thouſand foot, and ſeven 
hundred horſe, under the command of Malcitus 
and Diogiton, who falling upon Alexander, wha 
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was already much weakened and reduced to great 
difficulties, compelled him to reſtore thoſe cities he 
had taken from the Thefſilians, to withdraw his 
garriſons f gm the Magnefians, Phthiotæ, and A- 
chxans, and to engage by oath to afford the | he- 
bans at all times whatever aſſiſtance they ſhould de- 
mand. The | hebans were ſatisfied with theſe con- 
ditions, but pun:ſhment ſoon followed the tyrant 
for his wickedneſs, and the death of Pelopidas Wwas 
revenged in this manner. + Wt 1 1 
He, as we mentioned before, had taught I hebe 
not to reſpeC&&t. the exterior ſhow and pomp of ty- 
ranny, notwithſtanding ſhe was ſurrounded by the 
tyrant's guards. the therefore fearing: the falſe- 
hood, and hating the cruelty of her huſband, con- 
ſpired with her three brothers; I ifiphonus; Py- 
tholaus, and |:ycophron,.. to kill him; and they 
put their deſign in execution after this manner. 
Ihe whole palace at night was full of guards, ex- 
cept the tyrant's bedehamber, which was an upper 
room, and the door of this apartment was guarded 
by a dog who was chained there, and who would 
fly at all but the tyrant and his wife, and one ſlave 
that conſtantly fed him. When the time appointed 
was come, hebe hid her brothers all day in a room 
hard by; and going alone into Alexander's chamber 
whilſt he was aſlecp, as ſhe uſed to do, ſhe came 
out again in a little time, and commanded the ſtave 
to lead away the dog, ſaying her huſband had a 
mind to ſleep without being diſturbed ; and that 
the ſtairs might make no noiſe as her brothers came 
up, ſhe covered them with wool. All things being 
thus prepared, ſhe fetched up her brothers ſoftly ; 
and, leaving them at the door with poniards in their 
hands, went into the chamber, and preſently re- 
turned with the tyrant's ſword that hung at the 
head of his bed, and ſhowed it them as a proof that 
he was faſt aſleep, Being now upon the point of 
execution, the young men appeared terrificd, and 
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durſt not proceed; which ſo enraged Thebe, that 
ſhe reproached them for their cowardice, and with 
oaths declared ſhe would go and awake the tyrant, 
and diſcover their whole plot. When ſhame and 
fear had brought them to themſelves again, and 
they had reſumed their former reſolution, ſhe led 
them into the chamber, and, with a light in her 


hand, conducted them to her huſband's bed. One 


of them caught him faſt by his feet, another by the 
hair of his head, while the third ſtabbed him with 
his poniard. His death may perhaps be thought 
too quick and eaſy for ſo cruel and deteſtable a 
monſter ; but if it be conſidered that he was the firſt 
tyrant that ever fell by the contrivance of his own 


wife, and that his dead body was expoſed to alt 


kind of indignities, and ſpurned and trodden under 


Foot by his own ſubjects, his puniſhment will ap- 


pear adequate to his innumerable oppreſſions and 
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tribe of Antiochis, and ward- of Alopece. 
ncerning his. eſtate, authors are not agreed. 

= Some affirm that he was always very poor, and that 
| he left two daughters behind him, who remained 
ga long time unmarried by reaſon of their poverty. 
But Demetrius the Phalerean contradicts this gene- 
ral opinion in his Socrates, and affirms, that he 
knew a farm at Phalera, that went by Ariſtides's 
name, where he was buried; and to ſhow the 
wealthy condition of his family, he produces three 
proofs. The firſt is the office of that Archon, by 
whoſe name the year was diſtinguiſhed, and which 
fell to him by lat; to which office none were ad- 
mitted but fuch as, by the valuation of their eſtates, 
appeared to be of the greateſt eminence, and who 
having an income of five hundred meaſures of corn, 
or ſome other produce, were called Pentacoſiomedimno. 
The ſecond proof is the oftraciſm, which was never 
inflifted on the meaner ſort, but only upon perſons 
of quality and diſtinction, whoſe grandeur and 
authority expoſed them to the envy of the people. 


f Riſtides, the ſon \ of Luyſimachus, Was of the 
65 


which continue there to this day, with 


The third and laſt proof is taken from the tripods | 

_— Ariſtides dedicated in = temple of EI, 
as offerings for his victory at the public _ an 
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tion on them, The tribe Antioehts obtained the victory, 


Ariſtides defrayed the charges, and Arche/tratus's play 
was ated, | Fr het 
But this laſt proof, though in appearance the 


ſtrongeſt of all, is, in reality, very weak: for Epa- 


minondas, who, as every one knows, lived and 


died poor, and Plato the. philoſopher, exhibited 


very expenſive ſhows; the former defraying the 
charge of a concert of flutes at Thebes, and the 
latter of -an entertainment of finging performed by 
boys-at-Athens; Dion having- ſupplied Flato, and 
Pelopidas Epaminondas with what money was ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe: for good men have not 
{worn. an. irreconcileable enmity to the preſents of 
their friends; they look indeed. upon thoſe that are 
taken to be hoarded, and with an avaricious inten- 
tion, as vile and diſhonourable, but refuſe them 
not when honour and reputation may be ſerved by 
them without any ſuſpicion of avarice. 1 
As to the tripod in the temple of Bacchus, Pa- 


nætius ſhows plainly that Demetrius was deceived by 


the ſimilitude of names: for, from the time of the 
Median to the end of the Peloponneſian war, there 
are upon record only two of the name of Ar:/tides 
who. carried the prize at the ſhows they exhibited, 
neither of which Was the ſon of Lyſimachus; for 
the firſt of the two was the ſon of Xenophilus, and 
the latter lived long after, as appears from the cha- 
racters, which, were not in uſe till after Euclid's 
time, and likewiſe from the name of the poet Ar- 
cheſtratus, which is not to be found in any record 
or author, during the wars with the Medes; where- 
as it appæars, that a poet of that name had ſeveral. 
plays acted in the time of the Peloponneſian war. 


But this argument of Panætius's ought to be more 


thoroughly examined. | 


As for the oſtraciſm, it is. very certain that it fell 


indifferently upon all that were any way diſtinguiſh- 
ed by birth, reputation, or eloquence; 19 that even 


Damon, 
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Damon, preceptor to Pericles, was baniſhed by it 
on account of his extraordinary abilities. And: 


further, Idomeneus ſays, that Ariſtides did not ob- 


tain the office of Archon by lot, but by the choice 
of the people. And indeed, if this happened af-' 
ter the battle of Platææ, as the ſame Demetrius 
writes, it is highly probable, that having gained 
ſuch renown by his achievements, he was called to- 
this high office for his virtue, though it was con- 
ferred upon others, on account of their wealth. 
But it is plain, that Demetrius was reſolved to free 
Socrates, as well as Ariſtides, from the charge of 
poverty, as if it were a crime or reproach to be poor; 
ſince he affirms, that the former, beſides a houſe of 
his own, had ſeventy minæ at intereſt with Crito. 
Ariſtides had an intimate friendſhip with Cliſthe- 


nes, who ſettled the government of the common- 


wealth after the expulfion of the tyrants: He had: 
a particular veneration and eſteem. for Lycurgus the 
Spartan, above all other legiſlators; and thence he 
came to be a favourer of ariſtocracy, wherein he 


was always oppoſed by I hemiſtocles, wha was zea- 
lous for a popular government. Some authors 


write indeed, that being bred up together from 
their infancy, when they were boys they were al- 
ways at variance, not only in ſerious matters, but 
even at their ſports. and diverſions; and that the 
difference of their tempers was diſcovered very early 
by this continual oppoſition; the one being com- 
pliant, daring, artful, and ſubtle to compaſs his 
ends, variable and inconſtant, but eager and impe - 
tuous in his purſuits; whereas the other was firm 
and ſteady in his behaviour, immoveable in every 
thing that appeared juſt, and incapable of uſing the 
leaſt falſehood, flattery, diſguiſe, or deceit, ſo 
much as in jeſt. But Ariſto of Chios writes, that 
their enmity took its riſe from love, and from 


F © thence grew to ſo great a height; for being both 


mo 


enamoured of Steſileus of che iſland. of Ceos, the. 
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moſt beautiful youth of his time, they were unable 


to reſtrain their paſſion within bounds, but concei- 
ved ſuch a jealouſy and hatred of each other as 
furvived the beauty of the boy; and as if. this had 
been an exerciſe to prepare them for future quar- 
rels, they ſoon after entered upon the adminittra- 
tion of public affairs, heated and exaſperated by 
their former animoſity. 1 5 
As for Themiſtocles, by his management at firſt, 
and by gaining friends, he ſtrengthened himſelf 
with a conſiderable intereſt and authority; ſo that 


to one, who told him, he would govern the Atbe- 


mans admirably, provided he would take care to avoid 
partiality; he replied, May I never fit on a tribunal 
where my friends will not meet with more favour and re- 
ſpect than ftrangers. 925 | + 
On the contrary, Ariſtides was very particular 
in his manner of governing: for, firſt of all, he 
would never. do the leaft injuſtice to oblige his 
friends, nor yet diſoblige them by denying all they 
aſked, and refuſing to grant the leaſt and moft in- 
confiderable favour :' and in the next place, obſer- 
ving that moſt rulers, relying on the power · of their 
friends, are led to abuſe their authority, and be 
guilry of injuſtice, he guarded carefully againſt it ; 
it was his opinion, that a good citizen ought to 
make his whole ſtrength and ſecurity conſiſt in ad · 
viſing and doing always what is juſt and fit to be 
done, In the mean time, Themiſtocles made ſeve · 
ral raſh attempts, oppoſing him in all his deſigns, 
and breaking all his meaſures; which put him un- 
der a neceſſity of thwarting Themiſtocles in what- 
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ever he propoſed, as well in his own defence, and 


by way of retaliation, as to put a ſtop to his grow- 


ing power, which increaſed daily through the fa- 


vour of the people. For he thought it better to 


obſtruct ſome things that might even be advanta- . 


geous to the public, than to ſuffer 'Themiſtocles to 
become abſolute. Once when Themiſtocles had 
R | propoſcd: 


{ 


| 
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propoſed an affair of great importance and advan- 
tage, Ariſtides oppoſed it ſtrenuouſly, and with 
ſucceſs; but as he went out of the aſſembly, he 
could not forbear ſaying aloud, That the Athenians 
would never be ſafe till they thr ew 1 hemiſtocles and him- 
ſelf into the Barathrum, Another time he propoſed 
ſomething to the people which met with great op- 
poſition 3 however at laſt he prevailed ; -notwith- 
ſtanding which, juſt as the prefadent was going to 
put ãt to the queſtion, he let the matter drop of his 
own accord, having been convinced, by the prece- 
ding debates, of the inconveniencies that would at- 
tend it. He likewiſe propoſed his ſentiments very 
often by a ſecond or third hand, for fear The- 
miſtocles, out of envy and hatred to him, might 
oppoſe what would be for the good of the public. 
But what was much to be admired in him, was 
his conſtancy and firmneſs-in thoſe ſudden and un- 
expected changes, to which perſons concerned in 
the high affairs of ſtate are always liable. For he 
was never elated by any honours he received, nor 
dejected by. the diſappointments he met with, but 
was always ſerene and eaſy; it being his fixed opi- 
nion, that a man ought to be entirely at his coun- 
try's command, and ready to ſerve it on all occaſions, 
without the leaſt proſpect of honour or profit. For 
this reaſon, when the play of Æſchylus, entitled 
The ſeven leaders againſi Thebes, was acted, at the 
ſpeaking of theſe verſes made by the poet in praiſe 
of Amphiaraus, | n 55 


For worth he wiſhes, but he ſcorns the ſhow ; 
Fair virtue's meed his virtue can beſfow; 
Prom his own mind he reaps celeſtial fruit, 


Where wiſdom bids ſpontaneous harveſts ſhoot. 


the eyes of all the audience were turned upon Ari- 
ſtides, as the perſon to whom this great encomium 
was moſt applicable. For he had ſo ſtrong an in- 
chnation to juſtice, as not to be influenced * 5 
ia | y 
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by favour or friendſhip, nor even by enmity and 
reſentment. Accordingly it is reported of him, that 
when he was proſecuting one that had injured him, 
after he had finiſhed his accuſation, finding that 
the judges were going to paſs ſentence without 
hearing the perſon accuſed, he roſe from his ſeat, 
and ſeconded the requeſt of his adverſary, who 
deſired to be heard, and not to be denied the be- 
nefit of the la. i | 
Another time fitting as judge in a cauſe between 
two private perſons, when one of them ſaid that 
his adverſary had done Ariftides many injuries, he inter- 
rupted him, ſaying, Friend, tell me only what. injuries 
he has done to thee ; for it is thy cauſe, and not mine, 
which I fit to judge. 5 
Being choſen public treaſurer, he ſoon made it 
appear that not only thoſe of his time, but the pre- 
ceding officers, had applied great ſums of the 
3 money to their own uſe, and particularly 
Themiſtocles; | 8 
For he, though wiſe, could ne er command his hands. 


For which reaſon, when Ariſtides was to give in 
his accounts, I hemiſtocles raiſed a ſtrong party a- 
gainſt him, accuſed him of miſapplying the public 
money, and procured his condemnation, as Ido- 
meneus writes: but the chief and beſt men of the 
city oppoſing ſo unjuſt a ſentence, he was not only 
acquitted of the fine impoſed on him, but likewiſe 
appointed treaſurer for the following year. W here- 
upon, pretending to diſapprove of his former con- 
duct, he made himſelf acceptable to ſuch as rob- 
bed the public, by being leſs rigorous in exami- 
ning their accounts and expoſing their frauds ; ſo 
that they gave him the higheſt commendations, and 
made intereſt with the people to continue him in 
his office another year. Put on the day of elec- 
tion, as the Athenians were juſt. going unanimouſly | 
to appoint him again, he rebuked them 4 5 
Tm | aying, | 
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faying, Men I diſcharged "my office aithfully and ho- 


nourably, I was reviled and diſgraced ; but now, when 
I have ſuffered your treaſure to be plundered by theſe pu- 

blic robbers, I am admired and applauded as the beſt of 
citizens. I am therefore more aſhamed of the honour done 


me to-day, than of the ſentence paſſed aguinſt me as year; 
and it 13 with indignation and concern that 


fee you 


efteem it more meritorious to oblige ill men, than faith- 


fully to manage the public revenue, By ſpeaking thus, 
and diſcovering their frauds, he ſtopped the 


mouths of all thoſe robbers of the public, who 
were at the very ſame time extolling him, and gi- 
ving ample teſtimony in his behalf, and likewiſe 
gained the juſt and real applauſe of all good-men, 
When Datis, who was ſent by the King of Per- 
ſia, under pretence of revenging on the Athenians 


their burning of Sardis, but in reality to conquer 


all Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, and 
began to plunder and ravage all the neighbouring 
country, the Athenians appointed ten generals to 
command in this war, of whom Miltiades was the 
chief; and the next to him in reputation and au- 
thority was Ariſtides. In a council of war that was 
held, Miltiades declared for giving the enemy bat- 
tle, and Ariſtides ſeconding his opinion contribu- 
ted not a little to their coming to that reſolution. 
And as theſe generals had the chief command by 
turns, when the day came that gave Ariſtides the 
command, he reſigned it to Miltiades, thereby ſhow- 
ing the reſt of the commanders, that it was in no re- 
ſpect inglorious to follow the direction of the wiſeſt 
men; but, on the contrary, very honourable and 
advantageous. By this means he prevented all jea- 


loufy and contention, made them ſenſible of their 
| happiniefs in being guided by a perſon of the beſt ex- 


perience, and'confirmed Miltiades in an abſolute and 
undivided command of the army, the other generals 
no longer minding when it came to their turn, but 
ſubmitting, in every — entirely to his ER | 
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In chis battle the main body of the Athenian 
_ being hard preſſed, and ſuffering much, be- 
cauſe the Barbarians made their greateſt efforts chere 
for a long time againſt the tribes Leontis and An- 
tiochis, I hemiſtocles-and Ariſtides, who bclong- 
ed to theſe tribes, and fought together at the head 
of them, oppoſed the enemy. with ſuch vigour and 
reſolution, that they were put to flight, and driven 
back to their ſhips. But the Greeks perceiving, 
that, inſtead of ſailing towards the iſles in order to 
return to Aſia, the Barbarians were forced in by 
the winds and currents towards Attica; and fear- 
ing leſt they ſhould ſurpriſe the city unprovided 
for a defence, they haſtened to its aſſiſtance with 
nine tribes, and marched with ſuch cxpedition, 
that they arrived there the ſame day. | 

Ariſtides being left with his tribe at Marathon to 
guard the priſoners and booty, fully anſwered the 
good opinion that had been conceived of him: for 

_ though there was much gold and filver in ſeveral 
parts of the camp, and all the tents and ſhips they 
had taken, were full of ſumptuous apparcl, fur- 
niture, and riches of all ſorts; yet he forbore 
touching any thiug himſelf, and did all he could to 
hinder every one elſe from meddling with any part 
of it. But, notwithſtanding his ſtrict orders, there 
were ſome who enriched themſelves unknown to 

him; among whom was Callias the torch-bearer. 
One os the Barbarians meeting him privately, and 
probably taking him for a King on account of his 

long hair, and the fillet about his head, fell on his 
knees before him, and taking him by the hand, 
diſcovered to him a great quantity of gold that was 
kid in the bottom of a well. But Callias ſhowed 
himſelf on this occaſion the moſt cruel and unjuſt 
of men; for, not ſatisfied with the whole treaſure, 

he killed the poor wretch upon the ſpot, to pre- 
vent his diſcovering it to others. From thence' it 

| js ſaid, the comic poets called his family Laccoplutr, | 
: | PS 1 | 
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[enriched by the ꝛbell], jeſting on the place from 
whence their founder derived his wealth. Soon 
after this battle Ariſtides was choſen firſt Archon, 
or the Archon from whence the year takes its 
name; though Demetrius Phalereus aſſures us, 
that he never enjoyed that office till after the battle 
of Platææ, a little before his death; but if we con- 
{ult the public regiſters, we ſhall no where find A- 
riſtides's name in the liſt of Archons after Xanthip- 
pides, in the time of whoſe archonſhip Mardonius 
was defeated at Platææ, whereas his name may 
be ſeen upon record immediately after Phanip- 
pus, who was Archon that year the battle of Ma- 
rathon was fought. 2 

Of all Ariftides's virtues, the beſt known, and 
that by which he was moſt diſtinguiſhed, was his 
juſtice, as being of moſt conſtant. uſe, and of the 
greateſt extent. 'Thence, from being a perſon of 
mean fortune and birth, he acquired the moſt 
royal and divine appellation of 7%, a title kings 
and tyrants were never fond of. | hey rather chuſe 
to be ſtyled Poliorcetes, [takers of cities], Cerauni, 


[thunderbelts] 3 Nicanors, [conguerors.] Nay ſome 


have been pleaſed with the appellation of Eagles 
and Vultures, preferring the fame of power to that 
of virtue. Whereas the Deity himſelf, to whom 
they are fond of being compared, ſeems to be 
diſtinguiſhed only by three things, - immortality, 
power, and virtue; of which virtue is without diſ- 
pute the moſt venerable and divine: for {pace and 
the elements are immortal ; earthquakes, thunder, 
whirlwinds, and inundations, have an amazing 
power; but as for juſtice, nothing participates of 
that, but what is capable of reaſoning, and know- 
ng the divine eſſence. And whereas men are poſ- 
ſeſſed with three different ſentiments with — — 
to the gods, either of admiration, of fear, or of e- 
ſteem, they ſeem to admire them, and think them 
happy by reaſon of their freedom from death and 
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corruption, to fear them on account of their power 
and empire over the world,. and to love, honour, 
and reverence them for their juſtice; yet being thus 
affected towards the Deity in theſe three different 
ways, they defire only the two firſt of thoſe pro- 
perties, immortality, of which our nature is inca- 
pable ; and power, which chiefly depends on for- 
tune; While they foolithly neglect virtue, the only 
divine good that is in our own power; not conſi- 
_dering that juſtice alone makes the life of ſuch as 
enjoy ' proſperity and power, heazenly and divine, 
whereas injuſtice renders it groveling and brutal, 
The ſurname of Juſt at firſt procured Ariſtides love 
and reſpect, but ar laſt envy ; and this was chiefly 
owing to the ſecret practices of Fhemiſtocles, who 
ſpread. a report among tbe people, that Ariſtides 
had: aboliſhed all courts of judicature, by maki 
himſelf ſole arbitrator and judge in all diſputes, and 
thus had inſenſibly erected a monarchy in his own 
perſon, though without guards and attendants. 
The people, who were grown inſolent upon their 
late ſucceſs, thinking themſelves worthy of greater 
honours, and reſolving that every thing ſhould de- 
pend on their pleaſure, were violently bent againſt 
every man of ſuperior eminence and reputation. 
Wherefore being aſſembled at Athens from all the 
towns of Attica, they baniſhed Ariſtides by the 
oſtraciſm; diſguiſing their envy of bis glory under 
the ſpecious name of hatred to tyranny. For this 
exile was not a puniſhment for any crime or miſde- 
meanour, but only a kind of honourable retirement, 
which they called a curb and reſtraint ta overgrown. 
pride and power; but it was in reality a mild gra- 
tification of envy ; for by this means, whoever was 
offended at the growing greatneſs of another, dit- 
charged all his ſpleen and malice, not in any thing 
that was ſevere and cruel, but only in a ten years. 
baniſhment. But, after ſome mean and worthleſs 
wretches, and at laſt Hyperbolus, had been con- 
= WH demned! 
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demned to this honourable exile, the Athenians 
geſiſted from any further uſe of ii. The occaſion 
3 baniſhment by the oſtraciſm was- 


18. 

Alcibiades and Nicias, two perſons of the great - 
eſt power and authority in the city, were at the 
head of two oppolite factions; but finding that the 
people were about to have recourſe to the oſtra- 
ciſm, and that it would undoubtedly fall upon one 
of them, they confulted together, and uniting/theiw 
intereſts contrived to turn, it again Hyperbolus, 
Whereupon the people, full. of indignation at the 
contempt and diſhonour brought upon. that Kind 
of punithment, aboliſhed it, and uſed it no more, 
The manner of voting in the oſtraciſm was this. 
Every citizen took a piece of a broken pot, or ſhell, 
on which having wrote the name of the perſon ha 
would have baniſhed, he carried it to a certain part 
of the market-place that was incloſed with wooden 
rails. Then the magiſtrates began to count the 
number of the ſhes ; for if they were leſs than 
lix thouſand; the oſtraciſm was void; but if the 
number was complete, then they laid every name 
apart by itſelf, and that perſon, whoſe name was 
found on the greateſt number of ſhells, was decla- 
red baniſhed for ten years, but with permiſſion to 
enjoy bis eftate. wing 
At the time that Ariſtides was baniſhed; when 
the citizens were inſcribing their names oa the 
ſhells, it is reported, that an ignorant illiterate man 
came to Ariſtides, whom he took for ſome ordi- 

nary perſon, and giving him his ſhell, defired him 
to write Axiſtides on it; he a little ſurpriſed at the 
adventure, aſked the man if Ariſtides had ever in- 
jured. him; to which the other replied} Net in the 
leaſt, neither do I ſo much as know him, but I am weary 
with hearing him every wyhere called the Juſt. Ariſtides 
made- no anſwer, but took the thell, and having 
written his on name on * returned it to che man. 
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As he went out of the city to his baniſhmentr; lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, he made a prayer to the 
gods, quite contrary, as may eaſily be imagined, 
to that of Achilles; for he prayed, that the Athe- . 
nians might never ſee that day which ſhould force them to 
| remember Ari/iides. 8 
| | Three years after, when Xerxes was marching 
| to Attica through Theſſaly and Bceotia, the Athe- 
nians repealed this law, and made a public decree 
| to call home all the exiles. What induced them 
| to this was their fear of Ariſtides; for they were 
| apprehenſive that he by ſiding with the enemy might 
| corrupt and bring over many of the citizens to their 
| intereſt : but herein they very much miſtook his 
character; for, before this decree, he conſtantly ad- 
viſed and encouraged the Greeks to maintain their 
| Iberty ; and after it, when Themiſtocles was cho- 
| ſen general of the army, he joined with him, and | 
aſſiſted him both with his perſon and counſel ; N 
thus, out of regard to the public good, advancing j 
His greateſt enemy to the higheſt pitch of glory. 
For when Eurybiades the general had reſolved to 
quit Salamin, 'and the enemy's ſhips ſailing by night, I 
had in a manner ſurrounded the iſlands without any a 
one's knowing that the army was encompaſſed, A- 1 
riſtides failed from Aegina by night, and having 
paſſed with great danger through the enemy's whole 
fleet, came at laſt to I hemiſtocles's tent, where, 
having called him out by himſelf, he ſpoke to him 
in theſe words: If we are wiſe, Themiſtocles, wwe ſhatl 
row for ever lay aſide that vain and childiſh contention 
that has hitherto been between us, and begin a more ſa- 
lutary and honourable emulation, ty contending «whith of. 
, tro full do moſ for the ſafety of Greece, you by per- 
forming ile part à general, and I, by obeying and aſ- 
fing you with my perſon and advice. I underjlond 
that y U aloze have determined righ ly, adviſing to engage 
in the ſtraits without delay. Your allies oppoſe you, but 
the enemy ſeems to alfift peu; for the ſea all round us. 15 
| | covered 
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covered and ſhut up by their fleet, fo that they who were 


unwilling to come to an engagement muſi be forced to fight, 
and ſhow themſelves men of courage, there being no room 


teft for flight, | 
Jo this Themiſtocles replied, I am aſhamed, Ari- 


fides, at your having got the flart of me in this noble e- 


mulation ; I ſhall uſe my utmoſt endeavours to outdy this 
beginning by my future actions. At the ſame time he 
acquainted him with the ſtratagem he had con- 
trived to enſnare the Barbarians, and begged him 
to perſuade Eurybiades to venture a battle, and to 
ſhow him the impoſſibility of ſaving themſelves 
without it; for Ariſtides had much the greater in- 
fluence over him. Therefore when at a council of 
war, where all the general officers aſſiſted, Cleocri- 

tus the Corinthian told Themiſtocles, that Ariſti- 


des did not approve his advice, ſince he was there : 


preſent, and faid nothing at all; Ariftides anſwer- 
ed, You are miſtaken ; for had not Themiſtctles propoſed 
what is moſt expedient, I ſhould have declared my own 
ſentiments, and my ſilence is not owing te any favour to 


his'perſon, but to my approbation of his advice. + While 


the Grecian commanders were engaged ir theſe de- 
bates, Ariſtides perceiving that Pfyttalia, a little i- 
{land lying in the ſtraits overagainſt Salamin, was 
entirely poſſeſſed by the enemy's troops, put- on 
board his ſmall tranfports ſome of the moſt brave 
and reſolute of his countrymen, and landing with 
them there, attacked the enemy with ſuch fury, 
that they were all cut to pieces, except ſome of the 
principal perſons who were made priſoners. Among 
theſe were three {ons of Sandauce the king's ſiſter, 
whom Afiftides-ſent immediately ro Themiſtocles 
and it is ſaid, that at the command of à certain o- 
racle, by the direction of Euphrantides the divi- 
ner, they were ſacrificed to Bacchus ſurnamed O- 
myo WE et N 5 
After this, Ariſtides placed troops all round the 
iſland to watch all ſuch as ſhould happen to be 


thrown 
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thrown upon it, that ſo none of his friends might 
periſh, nor any of his enemies eſcape; for the 
greateſt ſtreſs and fury of the battle ſeems to have 
lain thereabouts ; and therefore a trophy was erect · 

When the. battle was over, Themiſtocles, in or- 
dex to diſcover Axiſtides's ſentiments, ſpoke thus : 
e baus performed a. great exploit, but a greater fill 
remains, which is, to take all Aſia even in Europe, by 


 ſoiding direftly to the Helleſpont, and breaking down the 


ridge that Xerxes has left there for his retreat. But 
Ariſtides exclaimed loudly againſt this project, and 
defired Fhemiſtocles to give over all thoughts. of it, 
telling him, that he qught rather to conſider how 


they might drive the Medes ſpeedily out of Greece, 


leſt ſo powerful an army finding themſelves ſhut up, 
and no way left for their eſcape, deſpair might 
zoule their courage, and force them to an obſtinate 
fence. | 
Themiſtocles therefore ſenta ſecond time to Xerxes 
by Arnaces the eunuch, one of the captives, whom 
he ordered to, acquaint the king privately, that, out 
of a deſire to ſerve him, he had uſed. his utmoſt en- 
deavours to divert the Greeks from their deſign of 
cutting down the bridge over the Helleſpont. Xer- 
xes, alarmed. ay the danger that ſeemed to threaten 
him, failed immediately back towards the Helle - 


ſpont with his whole fleet, leaving Mardonius be- 


hind him with. a land- army compoled of three hun. 
dxed thouſand: of his beft troops. 
This great number of forces made the king's lieu- 


. tenant-gengral. very dreadful to; the Greeks,. and 


their fears were heightened by his menaces, and 
the haughty letters he wrote to them : You have, 
ſaid he, in one of them, overcome, at ſeq, men un- 
Ailled at the ear, and only accuflomed to fight. an land ; 
but the plains of Theſſaly and Bœotia offer us fai 

Pantunity to try the bravery of our horſe and foot, But 
ke wrote particular letters to the: e 0 

| | which 
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which he made them offers from the king, to re- 
build their city, to give them large ſums of money, 
and to make them maſters of all Greece, upon 
condition they would withdraw their forces, and 
give their allies no further aſſiſtance. Ihe La- 
cedæmonians having intelligence of theſe propoſals, 
and fearing they might be accepted, ſent ambaſſa· 
dors to Athens, to entreat the Athenians to ſend 
their wives and children to Sparta for their greater 
ſafety, and to accept from them of what was neceſ- 
fary for the ſuſtenance and ſupport of ſuch as were 
in years; for the people, being deſpoiled both af 
their city and country, ſuffered an extreme pover- 
- "When the Athenians had heard the ambaſſa- 
dors, they made them ſuch an anſwer, by the dir 
rection of Ariſtides, as can never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired ; they ſaid, They forgaue their enemies, i, they 
thaught every thing was to be purchaſed for money, be- 
a perhaps they knew nothing of greatex value; but 
that they were bigbly offended that the Lacedæmonians 
ſhould regard anly their 2 paverty and diſtreſs, and, 
fargatful of the Athenian and wirtue, ſhould think 
that an ance of bread ta their paor winld:be the an: 
by ſufficient motive ta induce them to continue firm ta their 
alliance, and to fight far the Jafery of Greece. This an- 

_ {wer being approved of, all the ambaffadors were 
brought into the aſſembly. Ariftides then ordered 
thaſe from Sparta to acquaint the Lacedzmomians, 
That all the gold uban earth, and all that was contained 
within the bowels of it, 2vas not ſo valuable to. the Aube- 
mans as the liberty of Greece; and to thoſe that came 
from Mardonius, ſhowing them the fun, he ſaid. 
That fo long as that luminary continued its courſe, ſe 
lang would the Athenians wage war againft the Penſians, 
ta revenge the. plundering and waſting of their country, 
and the. profanation and burning of their temples. He 
likewiſe preferred a decree, that whoſoever thauld 
ſend any embaſly to the Medes, or deſert H—_ 
3 » S 
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tiance of Greece, ſhould be ſolemnly curſed by the 
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When Mardonius made a ſecond incurſion into 
the country of Attica, the Athenians retired again 
into tlie iland of Salamin. At that time Ariſtides 
being ſent ambaſſador to Sparta, complained of the 


delay and neglect of the Lacedæmonians, reproach- 


ed them with their abandoning Athens again to the 
Barbarians, and earneſtly exhorted them to march 
with all ſpeed to the relief of that part of Greece 
which was not yet fallen into the enemy's hands. 
The Ephori having heard this repreſentation ſeem- 
ed very little moved at it, but ſpent the whole 
day in feaſting and merriment, it happening to be 
the feſtival of Hyacinthus. But at night they diſ- 
patched five thouſand Spartans, each of them 
taking with him ſeven Helots, and ſent them away 
privately, unknown to the Athenians. Some days 
after Ariſtides complaining again to. the council, 
the Ephori told him ſmiling, That he muſt needs ei- 
ther dote or dream; fince their army was by that tim? as 


far as Oreſtium, on their march againſt the foreigners ; 


for ſo the Lacedzmonians called the Barbarians. 
Ariſtides told them, it was not then a time to jeſt, and 
divert themſelves with deceiving their friends inſtead of 
their enemies. This is Idomeneus's account of the 
matter: but in Ariſtides's decree, he is not men- 
tioned as an ambaſſador, the ambaſſadors being Pi- 
mon, Xanthippus, and Myronides. WELLES 

Being ſome time after appointed chief command- 
er of the: Athenian forces, he marched with eight 
thouſand foot to Platææ. There Pauſanias, gene- 
ral of all Greece, joined him with the Spartans, and 
the other Grecian troops arrived daily in great num- 
bers. The Barbarian army was encamped along 
the ſide of the river Aſopus, and occupied an im- 


menſe tract of ground; in the middle of it there 
was a ſquare wall thrown up, each file of which 
122 N was 
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was ten furlongs in length, for the ſecurity of their 
baggage and other things of value. 1 | 

In the Grecian army there was a diviner of Elis, 
named Tiſamenus, who had foretold Pauſanias, 
and all the Greeks, that they ſhould infallibly ob- 
tain the victory, provided they, forbore to attack 
the enemy, and ſtood only on their own defence. 
And Ariſtides having ſent to conſult the oracle at 
Delphi, the god anſwered, That the Athenians ſhould 
gain the wittory over their enemies, provided they made 
their ſupplications to Jupiter, to Juno the patroneſs of 
Mount Citheron, to Pan, and to the nymphs Sphragiti- 
des; and ſacrificed to the heroes, Androcrates, Leucon, 
Piſander, Damocrates, Hypſion, Acteon, and Polyidus ; 
and feught only in their own country, in the plain of 
Ceres the Eleuſmian and Proſerpine. 
This anſwer of the oracle very much perplexed 
Ariſtides; for the heroes to whom it commanded 
to offer ſacrifice were the anceſtors of the Platæans; 
and the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides was on 
one of the ſummits of Mount Citheron, on that 
fide which in the ſummer-ſeaſon is oppoſite to the 
ſetting ſun; in that cave, it is ſaid, there was for- 
merly an oracle, and many, who dwelt in thoſe 
parts, were inſpired by it, and were from thence 
called VMympholepti, that is, poſſeſſed by the nymphs, But 
on the other ſide, to promiſe victory to the Athe- 
nians, upon condition only of fighting in their own 
country, and in the plain of the Eleuſinian Ceres, 
was to transfer the war again into Attica. 

In the mean time Arimneſtus, the general of the 
Platæans, dreamed, that Jupiter the Saviour came 


to him, and aſked him, hat reſolution the Grecians 


had talen? to which be anſwered, - To-morrow we. 
ſhall decamp and remove our army into the territories 4 
Eleuſits, and there fight the Barbarians, according to the 
direclious of the oracle. To which the god replied, 
That they were quite miſtaken ; for the place mentioned 
by the oracle was the country round Platee, and 75 

. * | N they 
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they would find it to be ſo upon inguiry. After ſo plain 
a viſion, Arimneſtus, as ſoon as he awoke, ſent for 
the moſt aged and experienced of his countrymen, 
arid having adviſed with them, found at laſt, that 
not far from Hufia, at the foot of Mount Citheron, 
there was a very old temple, called the temple of E- 
leuſinian Ceres and Proſerpine. He immediately led 
Ariftides to the place, which they found very com- 
modious for drawing up an army of foot, that was 
not well provided with cavalry, becauſe the bottom 
of Mount Citheron extending as far as the temple, 


rendered it inacceſſible to horſe. Beſides, in the 


ſame place was the temple of the hero Andro- 


crates, quite overgrown and covered by trees and 
thickets. And that the oracle might be obeyed in 
every particular, to confirm their hopes of victory, 


the Platæans, upon the motion of Arimneſtus, made 


a decree to alter the. boundaries between their 


country and Greece, enlarging the territories of 
Attica, that ſo the Athenians, according to the di- 
rection of the oracle, might give the enemy battle 
within their own dominions, The Platæans be- 
came ſo renowned for this generoſity, that many 
years after, when Alexander had conquered all A- 
ſta, he cauſed the walls of Plat to be rebuilt, 
and proclamation to be made by an herald at the 
Olympic games, That he did the Platæans this favour 
for their virtue and generoſity, of which they had given 
ſuch fgnal provfs in the war with the Medes, by ma- 
65 over their country to the Athenians, for the ſafety of 
Feece. . | 

When it was propoſed to draw up the whole ar- 
my in order of battle, a great diſpute aroſe between 
the Tegeatæ and the Athenians; the Tegeatæ pre- 
tending, that as the Lacedæmonians, in all battles, 
commanded the right wing, ſo the honour of com- 
manding the left was their due; and to juſtify this 
pretenſion, they alleged the memorable exploits of 
their aneeſtors. As the Athenians were highly enra- 
ged 
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ged at this, Ariſtides advancing in the midſt of them, 
laid, It is not now à time to conteſt with the Tegeatæ con- 
cerning their valour and exploits ; we ſball content curſelves 
with telling you, O 3 and all the reſt of the 
Greeks, that it is not be poſt that gives courage, or takes 
it azvay, and that whatever 1 you ſhall aſſign us, 
we will endeavour to render it honourable, and maintain 
it in ſuch a manner as to reflett no arſgrace on our former 
achievements. We are come hither, not to contend with 
our friends, but to fight with our enemies; not to 7 
of our anceflors, but to ſh1w our own bravery in the de- 
fence of Greece ; for this battle will diſtinguiſh the parti- 
cular merit of each city, commander, and private ſoldier. 
The council. of war having heard this, declared in 
Favour of the Athenians, and gave them the com- 
mag of che Wit wang: {714 0575 PH RT ORE 
White the fate of all Greece was in ſuſpenſe, and 
the Athenians in particular found themſelves in very 
difficult and dangerous circumſtances, ſeveral of 
the moſt noble and wealthy citizens ſeeing that they 
were ruined by the war, and that with their wealth 
they had loſt all their credit and authority in the 
city, others being advanced in their room, and en- 
joying the honours they had loſt, aFemibled private- 
ly in a houſe at Platzz, and conſpired a diſſolution 
of the Athenian government; reſolving, if they miſ- 
carried in their defign, to ruin every thing, and 
betray all Greece to the Barbarians. 
When Ariſtides diſcovered this confpiracy,; which 
was carried on in the camp, and found that great 
numbers were already corrapted and won over, he 
was at firſt very much alarmed on account of the 
preſent juncture, and unreſolved what courſe: to 
purſue ; but at laſt he determined neither wholly to 
neglect an affair of that confequence, nor yet to 
ſearch too minutely into it : for not knowing how 
many might be engaged in it, he judged it adviſea- 
ble to facrifice juſtice,” in ſome meaſure, to the pu- 
blic good, by forbcaring'to*proſecue all that were 
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guilty. Out of the whole number he cauſed eight 


only to be apprehended, and of thoſe eight, only 
two to be proceeded againſt, as being moſt guilty, 


_ #ſchines of Lampra, and Ageſias of Acharnes, 


who made their eſcape out of the camp during the 
proſecution. As for the reſt, he diſcharged them ; 
giving them thereby an-opportunity to recover from 
their fear, and repent, as they might imagine that 
nothing had been found againſt them; but he told 
them at the ſame time, That the battle would be the 
tribunal, where they might juſtify themſetues, and*make 
it appear, that they had never purſued any counſels, but 
what were juſt and uſeful to their country. 

After this, Mardonius, to try the Grecian cou- 
rage, ſent his cavalry, in which he was ſtrongeſt, 
to tkirmith with them. The Greeks were encamp- 
ed at the foot of Mount Citheron, in ſtrong and 
ſony places, except the Megarenſians, who, to the 
number of three thouſand, were encamped in the 
plain; by which means they were the more expoſed 
to the enemy's horſe, who attacked them on every 


ide. They therefore ſent to; Pauſanias for aſſiſt- 


ance, being unable to oppoſe the ſuperior power of 
the enemy. Pauſanias hearing this, and ſceing the 
camp of the Megarenſtans as it were darkened and 
covered by the great number of the barbarian darts 
and arrows, and that they were forced to contract 
themſelves within a narrow compaſs, was at a loſs 
what to reſolve on; for he ſaw no way of attack- 
ing the enemy with his heavy-armed Spartans, He 


cndeavoured therefore to awaken the emulation of | 


the officers and commanders: that were about him, 
that they might make it a point of honour volunta- 
rily to undertake the defence and ſuccour of the 
Megarenſians. But Ariſtides perceiving that they 
all declined it, made an offer of his Athenians, and 
at the ſame time gave his orders to Olympiodorus, 
the braveſt of all his officers, who had a body of 
three hundred men, and ſome archers under his 

| command. 
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command. They were all ready in a moment, and 
marched againſt the Barbarians with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition. Maſiſtius, general of the Perſian horſe, 
a man diſtinguiſhed for his ſtrength and graceful 
mien, as ſoon as he ſaw them, turned his horſe, and 
made toward them. The Athenians received hyn 
with great firmneſs and reſolution ; whereupon a 
ſharp conteſt enſued, as if the event of the war 
were to be determined from the ſucceſs of this en- 
gagement. At laſt Maſiſtius's horſe being wound- 
cd with an arrow, threw his rider, who could not 
riſe for the weight of his armour, nor yet, be eaſily 
{lain by the Athenians, who thronged about him, 
and aflaulted him on every fide ; for not only his 

head and breaſt, but all his limbs were covered with 
gold, braſs, and iron. But the vizor of his helmet 
leaving part of his face unguarded, a certain Athe-. 


nian pierced him in the eye with his pike, and ſlew 


him; whereupon the Perſians left his body, and 
fled. The great advantage gained by the Athe- 
nians did not appear from the number of the ſlain, 
very few lying dead upon the field of battle, but 
from the mourning of the Barbarians, who expreſſ- 
ed ſuch a [grief for the death of Maſiſtius, that 
they cut off their own hair, and that of their horſes 
and mules, and filled all the camp with their cries, 
groans, and tears, as haying loſt the next perſon in 
of army to Mardonius, for courage as well as au- 
thority. . | 
After this engagement againſt the barbarian horſe, 


both armies continued a long time without coming 
to action; for the diviners that inſpected the entrails 


of the ſacrifices, had equally aſſured the Greeks and 
Perſians of victory, if they remained only on the 


defenſive, and threatened the aggreſſors with a total 
defeat. But at length, Mardonius finding that he 


had only a few days proviſion left, and that the 
Grecian forces increaſed continually by the daily ar- 
rival of freſh troops, grew impatient, and reſolved 
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to wait no longer, but to paſs the river Aſopus next 


morning by break af day, and to fall upon the 
Greeks, whom he expected to find unprepared. in 
order to this, he gave his orders to all the com- 
manders and officers, over-night. Eut about mid- 
night a horſeman came ſilently to the Grecian camp. 
and bid the centinels call Ariſtides the Athenian 
general to him; Ariftides came immediately, and the 
other ſaid to him, 7 am. Alexander king of Macedon, who, 
out f the friendſhip I bear you, have exp3ſed myſelf to 
the greate/t dangers, that you. night not be ſo. ſurpriſed 
by a ſudden attack, as to. behave with leſs bravery and re- 
ſolution than uſual. For Mardonius is determined to give 
you battle tc-merraw,z. wot that he is led to this by any. 
we!i-grounded hope or proſpect of ſucceſs, but from a 
ſcarcity of proviſions; fer the augurs, by their ominous ſa-- 
crifices and ill-boding oractes, endeavour to. divert him 
from this enterpriſe, and his 8 are fearful and de- 
ſponding ; but neceſſity forces him either to run the hazard 
ef a battle, or by delaying to ſee his whole army periſh 

2r want, When Alexander had faid this, he de- 
ſired Ariſtides to- remember. him as his friend, but, 
not. to reveal this intelligence to any other perſon. 
Ariſtides replied that it would not be proper to con- 
ceal it from Pauſanias, who was general. of the 
army, but promiſed. not to make the leaſt mention. 
of it to any other of the officers, till after the 
battle; aſſuring him at the ſame time, that if. the 
Geeks proved victorious, not 2 man in the whole 
army ſhould remain ignorant of the danger he had, 
expoſed himſelf to for their ſakes, and the great 


kindneſs he had expreſſed to them on this import-. 


ant occaſion. | 
After this, the king of Macedon returned back 
to his camp, and Ariſtides went directly to Pauſa- 
nias's tent, and told him what, he had heard; 
whereupon all the officers were fent for, and orders 

given to draw up the army, and prepare for battle. 

At the ſame time, as Herodotus writes, Pauſanias © 
| TER acquainted: 


2 
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acquainted Ariſtides with his deſign of altering the 
form of the army, by removing the Athenians from 
the left wing to the right, that ſo they might be op- 
poſite to the Perſians, againſt whom they would 
fight with the more bravery, and greater aſſurance 
of victory, as having already made proof of their 
manner of combat, and being likewiſe animated by 
their former ſucceſs; he intended to command the 
left wing himfelf, where he ſhould be obliged to 
fight againſt thoſe Greeks who had embraced the 

edian intereſt. All the other Athenian officers 
looked upon this behaviour of Pauſanias as too 
haughty and inſolent, to permit all the other Greeks 
to remain in their reſpective poſts, and to take up- 
on him to remove them, as if they were Helots, 
from place to place, at his pleaſure, and to ſet them 
| againſt the moſt valiant of the enemy's troops. But 
Ariſtides ſhowed them, that they were very much 
miſtaken. It is but a few days, faid he, ſince you had 
a diſpute with the Tegeatæ for the command of the left 
wing, and having gained that point, you looked upon it 
as a great honour ; and now when the Spartans are vill. 
ing to give you the command of the right wing, which 
is in a manner the command of the whole army, you are 
diſpleaſed at this 3 honour, and inſenſible of the 
aavantage of not being obliged ta fight againſt your own 
conntrymen and relations, but only againſt barbarians, and 
ſuch as are by nature your enemies. I heſe words had 
ſuch an effect, that the Athenians immediately a- 
greed with pleaſure, to change poſts with the Spar- 
tans ; and nothing was heard among them but ex- 
Hortations to one another, to act like brave men. 
The enemy, ſaid they, bring with them neither beiter 
arms nor more courageous hearts than they had at Mara- 
thon ; they have the ſame b5ws, the 25 embroidered 
habits, the fame ornaments of gold, and the ſame ſoft 
and effeminate bodies, as well as the ſame weak and 
cowardly fouls. As for us, we have /till the ſame weapons 
and the fame bodies, but we have likewiſe a boldneſs and 
3  aoffurance” 
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bt only for a tract of land, er a ſiugle city, but for 
the trophies of Selen and Aalen, 1 - 
not appear to have been the work of Miltiades or Fortune, 
but of the people of Athens. | 
While they were thus enconraging each other, 


Pls on heightened by our vidteries ; nor do tor, like chens, | 


they marched cheerfully'to change poſts with the 
Spartans, But the Thebans being advertiſed of it 


by deſerters, ſent forthwith to acquaint: Mardonius, 
who, without delay, either for fear of the Athe- 
nians, or out of a deſire to engage the 8 ns, 
changed the order of his battle, placing the Perſians 
in his right wing, and the Greeks that were of his. 
party, in the left, oppoſite to the Athenians, Wherr 
this change was made known to Pauſanias, he like - 
wiſe changed again, he himſelf returning to the 


right wing; Mardonius likewiſe did the ſame, poſt- 


ing himſelf in his left, that he might be overagainſt 
the Spartans; thus the day paſſed without any ac- 
tion at all. In the evening, it was reſolved in a 
council of war to decamp, and take poſſeſſion of 
tome place that was more commodious for water, 
becauſe the ſprings near their preſent camp were 
diſturbed and ſpoiled by the enemy's horſe, - 
When the night was come, and the officers: be- 


gan to march at the head of their troops towards. 


the place that had been marked out for a new 
camp, the ſoldiers ſeemed. to follow unwillingly, 
and could not, without great difficulty, be kept to- 
gether in a body ; for as ſoon as they were got out 
of their firſt entrenchments, and at liberty, the 
greateſt part made towards the city of Platz, and 
1ome ran one way, and ſome another, pitching 
their tents where-ever they pleaſed themſelves, 
without any order or diſcipline, which occaſioned a 
very great confuſion, It happened that the Lace- 
dzmonians were left alone behind, though againſt 


their will; for Amompharetus, who commanded 


them, a dariog, intrepid man, who for a long * 
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had been very deſirous of coming ro a battle, and 
grew impatient at their techipus n and de- 
lays, openly called this decampment a diſgraceful 
flight, and proteſted, he would nat deſert his pgſi, but 
remain there with his troops, ta receive and ſuſtain the 


_ - whole farce of the enemy, And when Pauſanias came 


and repreſented to him, that he qught ta ſubmit to 
what had been reſolved on by the Greeks in coun- 


” 


Til, he took up a large ſtone with both his hands, 


and throwing it at Pauſanias's feet, ſaid, There is my 
ballat for a battle; and I deſpiſe all the mean and cowardly 
reſolutions.of athers. Pauſanias was at a loſs what to 
do, hut reſolved at laſt to ſend to the Athenians 
that were before, to halt a little, that they might all 
proceed in a body ; and at the ſame time he march 
ed with the reſt of the army towards Platææ, hoping 


_ that Amomphaxetus maghs by that means be indu-- 


ced to quit his poſt, and join him. | 

By this time the day began to appear, and Mar- 
donius, who was advertiſed of the Grecians de- 
campment, having formed his army, marched a- 
gainſt the Lacedæmonians; and ſuch were the 
ſhouts and cries of the Barbarians, that one would 
have imagined,. they were going not to join battle 
with the Greeks, but to plunder and deſtroy them 
in their flight. And indeed this almoſt happened: 
for though Pauſanias when. he perceived this mo- 
tion of Mardonius, ſtapped, and ordered every - 
one to his poſt; yet either out of reſentment aan 


. Amompharetus, or ſurpriſe at the ſudden attack of 


the Perſians, he forgot to give his. troops the word; 
for which reaſon they did not all engage readily,. 
nor at the ſame time in a body, but continued irre- 
gularly fcattercd in ſmall parties, even after the 
fight was begun. FR | 5 

Pauſanias in the mean time offered ſacrifice, hut 
receiving no propitious omens, he commanded 
the Lacedæmonians to lay their ſhields at their 
feet, and to remain quiet, and attend his orders 

\ | | without 
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| vichout oppoſing the enemy. after this, he offer- 


ed another ſacrifice, the enemies horſe ſtill advan- 
eing. They were now come within reach, and 
ſome of the Spartans were wounded, among whom 
was Callicrates, the talleſt and moſt comely perſon 
in all the army, This brave officer being wounded 
with an arrrow, and ready to expire, faid, That he 
did not lament. his death, becauſe he came from home with 
A defign to ſacrifice his life for the Ae of Greece ; but 
that he was ſorry to die without having once drawn his 
fword againſt the enemy. . 

If this ſituation of the Spartan army was dread- 
ful, the ſteadineſs and bravery of the men was 
worthy of the higheſt admiration; for they made 

| ro eee againſt the. enemy that charged them, 

© but expecting the ſignal from the gods and their ge- 
ral, patiently ſuffered themſelves to be wounded 
and flainin their ranks, Fu 95 
Some authors write, that as Pauſanias was pray- 
ing and facrificing at a little diſtance from the army, 
ſome Lydians came upon him by ſurpriſe, - and ei- 
ther carried off, or threw down the ſacrifice from 
the altar; and that Pauſanias, and thoſe that were 
with him, having no weapons, drove them away 
with ſtaves and whips : and that, to perpetuate the 
memory of this action, they celebrate to this day a 
feaſt at Sparta, where they whip children round an 
altar, and conclude with a march called the Lydian 
march, in imitation of this incurſion and flight of 
the Lydians. 1 | 

Pauſanias being exceedingly troubled, and ſeeing 
the prieſt offer one ſacrifice after another, without 
obtaining any favourable omen, turned on a ſud- 
den, with his eyes full of tears, towards Juno's 
temple, and lifting up his hands to heaven, addreſſ- 
ed himſelf to that goddeſs, the patroneſs of Ci- 
theron, and to the other tutelar deitics of the 

Platæans, beſeeching them, That if the fates had not 
decreed that the Grecians ſhould prove victorious, wo 
| 2 might 
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might at leaf? be permitted to ſell their lives dearly, and 


nat periſh without firſt ſhawing their enemies by their ac- 
tions, that they had to do with men of experience and 


* bravery, As ſoon as he had finiſhed this prayer, 


the ſacrifices appeared propitious, and the. diviners 


n him the victory. Orders were imme 


iately given to march againſt the enemy; and in 
an inſtant the Spartan battalion ſeemed like 
ſingle body of ſome fierce animal, erecting H 
briſtles, and preparing for combat. IIe Barba- 
rians plainly ſaw they were to encounter with men 
reſolved to fight to the laſt drop of blood ; where- 
fore covering themſelves with their targets, they 
ſhot their arrows amongſt the Lacedzmonians, who 
moving in acloſe compact body, fell on them, and. 
forced their targets out of their hands ; at the ſame 
time. they directed their blows at the breafts and 
faces of the Perſians, and overthrew them; how- ' 
ever, when they were down, they continued to give 


proofs of their great ſtrength and courage ;-for 


taking hold of the Lacedzmonian ſpears with their 
naked hands, ' they brake many of them ; and then. 
riſing, and betaking themſelves to their ſwords and. 
battle-axes, preſſing them clofe, wreſting away 


their ſhields, and grappling with them, they made 


a long and obſtinate refiſtance, pt | 56 
The Athenians all this while: ſtood ftill in ex- 


pectation of the Lacedzmonians ; but hearing the 


noiſe” of the battle, and being informed by an of. 
ficer. diſpatched to them by Pauſanias, that the en- 
gagement was actually begun, they marched with- 
out delay to their aſſiſtance; and as they croſſed 
the plain towards the place where the noiſe was 
heard, the Greeks, who had ſided with the enemy, 


met them. As ſoon as Ariſtides ſaw them, he ad- 


vanced a conſiderable ſpace before the army, and 
calling out to them, conjured them by all the gods 
of Greece, to give over this impious war, and not of - 
poſe the Athenians, wha were going to the Nene 94 
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thoſe who were hazarding their lives Fad the ſafety of 
Greece ; but perceiving that they paid no regard to 
what he ſaid, but came on to engage him, he quit- 
ted his deſign of going to aſſiſt the Lacedzmonians, 
and fell upon theſe Greeks, who were about fifty 
thouſand in number. But the greateſt part of 
them ſoon gave way, and made a ſwift retreat, e- 

7 „ſpecially when they heard that the Barbarians were 
gefeated. This engagement was hotteſt againſt the 
'Thebans. The moſt conſiderable and powerful 
men among them at that time ſiding with the 
Medes, had, by virtue of their authority, brought 

out their troops againſt their inclinations. . 

Ihe battle being thus divided into two parts, 
the Lacedzmonians firſt broke and routed the Per- 
ſians, Mardonius himſelf being ſlain by one Ari- 

. maneſtus a Spartan, by a blow on his head with a 
ſtone, as the oracle of Amphiaraus had foretold : 
for Mardonius had ſent a F to conſult this 

oracle; and at the ſame time he likewiſe ſent a 
Carian to the cave of FCrophonius. The prieſt, 
of I rophonius anſwered the Carian in his own 

10 8 As for the Lydian, he lay all night 

in che temple of Amphiaraus, as was cuſtomary, 

and dreamed that one of the prieſts belonging to. 

the god came to him, and commanded bim to go 

out of the temple, and upen his refuſal, threw a 


Went oe in his head, fo that he thought bimſel{ 
2 ze blow. This is the account iven of 
chat tranſaction. | 8 c 


Ihe Barbarians being put to flight, were purſued 
by the Lacedæmonians into their camp, which they 
had encompaſſed and fortified with wood; and in 
a little time after, the Athenians routed the The- 
bans, killing three hundred of the moſt conſider- 
able perſons among them upon the ſpot. Juſt as 
Ben to give way, news was brought that the 
ar 


C1 


Barbarians were ſhut up and beſieged in their 


wooden fortification by the Lacedzmonians ; 
* Py 2 9 8 whereupon 
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whereupon the Athenians giving the Greeks an 
opportunity to eſcape, marched to reinforce the 
Lacedzmonians,, who made but a flow progreſs in 
their attack, being very little {killed in ſieges. But 
when they arrived, they ſtormed the camp, and 
made a prodigious {laughter of che enemy; for of 
three hundred thouſand men, only forty thou- 
ſand eſcaped with Artabaſus ; and on the Grecian 
ſide no more. were ſlain than one thouſand three 
hundred and ſixty. The Athemians loſt only fifty- 
two men, all of the tribe of Aiantis, which, as Cli- 
demus the hiſtorian informs us, diſtinguiſhed itſelf 
particularly on that occaſion ; for which reaſon 
that tribe offered a yearly ſacrifice for this victory, 
to the nymphs Sphragitides, at the public charge, 
as the oracle of Apollo had commanded. The 
Lacedzmonians had ninety-one, and the Fegeatæ 
only ſixteen ſlain in this battle: and therefore I 
am very much ſurpriſed that Herodotus, ſhould 
write, that they only, and none other, engaged the 
barbarians ; ſince the numbers of the ſlain, and 
their monumeats, plainly ſhow that this victory 
was obtained by the united power of all Greece. 
Had thoſe three ſtates only fought the enemy, and 
all the reſt ſtood neuter, they would never have 
_ engraved this inſcription on an altar erected in me- 
mory of this battle: „%% Tn TR 

The Greeks, now offers Mer the Perſian bands, 

This fair memorial rais'd with grateful hands, 
' Sacted'to Jodie the futher of the free; 
| The gift, the proof, the pledge of liberty 
This battle was fought. on the fourth day of 
Boedromion September), according to the Athe- 
nian way of reckoning ; but according to the Bœotian 
computation, on the twenty-fourth of the'month 
called Panemus; on which day there is {till held a 
general aſſembly of the Greeks in the city of 

tex, and a Eee fs offered to Jupiter the De- 
7 : liverer, 
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liverer, for this victory. As to the irregularity and 
difference of days in the Grecian months, that is 
not to be wondered at; ſince even now, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſcience of aſtronomy has been ſo much 
cultivated and improved, the months begin and 
end very differently in different places. 8 

This victory had like to have proved fatal to 
Greece: for the Athenians refuſing to yield the 


Honour of the day to the Spartans, or to allow 


them to erect a trophy, they were upon the point 
of deciding the difference by arms, and would have 
proceeded to extremities, had not Ariſtides inter- 

ſed, and by his arguments and entreaties appea- 
ied the other commanders, and particularly Leo- 
crates and Myronides, perſuading them to refer 
the deciſion of the matter to the Grecians. When 
they were aſſembled, Theogiton the Magarenſian 
gave his opinion, That the honour contended for, was 
not to be adjudged either to Athens or Sparta, unleſs they 
bad a mind to kindle- the flames of a civil war. Aftei 
him, Cleocritus the Corinthian riſing to ſpeak, it 
was imagined he would demand this hogour for his 
own country ; for, next to Athens and Sparta, 


_ Coriath was the moſt conſiderable city of Greece; 


but they were agreeably ſurpriſed, when they found 
that his diſcourſe turned wholly in commendation 
of the Platzans, and when he propoſcd, That ts. 
extinguiſh this dangerous contention, they ſhould give the 
reward and glory of the victory to them only, at which 
neither of the contending parties would be diſpleaſed. 
Wereupon Ariſtides firft agreed to the propoſal, in 
the name of the Athenians; and afterwards Pauſa- 
nias on the part of the Lacedzmonians. , _... © 
Being all thus reconciled, they ſet apart eighty 
talents for the Platæans, with which they built a 


temple, and erected a ſtatue to Minerva, adorning 


the temple with} curious pictures, which even ſtill 


retain their original beauty and luſtre.” Both the 


Athenians and Lacedzmonians erected trophies ſe. 
WWW | parately, 
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arately. When they ſent to conſult the oracle at. 
Delphi about offering a ſacrifice, the god anſwer- 


ed, That they ſhould erett an altar to Jupiter the Deli- 


verer, but for bear to offer any ſacrifice on it, till they had 
extinguiſhed all the fire in the country, becauſe it had 
Been polluted and profaned by the Barbarians ; and that 


they ſhould 8 fetch pure fir 28 rhe common 
altar at Delphi. As ſoon as the Greeks were in- 


formed of this oracle, the generals went all over 
the country, and cauſed the fires to be put out; 


and Euchidas a Platzan undertaking to fetch 
fire from the altar of Apollo with all ſpeed, went 
to Delphi, where having ſprinkled and purified 
Bunfeld with water, he put a crown of laurel on 


his head, and. taking fire from the altar, haſtened 


back to Platææ, where he arrived before ſun-ſet, 
| ming that day a journey of a thouſand fur- 
long 0 having ſaluted his fellow- citizens, and 
deliver the fire to them, he immediately fell 
down, and foon after expired. The Platzans car- 


ried him away, and buried him in the temple of 


Diana, ſurnamed ne and put this nn, 
on his tomb, 


Here lies Euchidas, 40ho went to Delphi, and return- 
eld in the ſame day. 


Moſt are of opinion, that Fucleia is Diana, and 
call her by that name; but others maintain, that 
ſhe was the daughter of Hercules and Myrto the 
daughter of Mencetius, and ſiſter of Patroclus; 
and that dying a virgin ſhe was highly honoured 
by the Bœotians and Locrians. For in the market- 
places of all their cities, ſhe has altars erected, 


where perſons of both ſexes that are betrothed, N 


offer ſaexifice before their marriage. 


At the firſt general aſſembly of the Greeks, after 


_ this victory, Ariſtides propoſed a decree, That a 
council conſiſting of deputies from all the cities of Greece, 
fould te held apnualy ot Plate, and that cut fifth 


year 


c. 
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year they ſhould celebrate ggmes of liberty : that a general 
devy ſhould be ſhade over all Greece for the war againſt 
the Barbarians, of ten thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, 
and an hundred ſail of ſhips: that the Plateans ſhould 
be looked upon as exempt, and ſacred to the ſervice of the 
gods, and be only employed in offering ſacrifices for the 
welfare of Greece. | 8 
Ibis decree being paſſed, the Platæans under- 
took to perform an annual ſacrifice in honour of 
thoſe that were ſlain in that place; ahd they ſtill 
continue to perform it after this manner. On the 
fixteenth day of Maimacterion [November], which 
with the Bœotians is the month Alalcomenius, they 
Have a proceſſion which they begin by break of 
day; it is opened by a trumpet ſounding the fignal 
of battle; then follow ſeveral chariots full of gar- 
lands and branches of myrtle, and next taghęg 


my 


riots a black bull; then come ſome young that 
. are free born, carrying the uſual libations, veſfels full 
of wine and milk, and cruets of oil and ointments ; 
for no flaye is allowed to be preſent at a ſolemnity 
which is performed in honour of ſuch as died in 
the cauſe of liberty. And laſt of all, follows the 
Archon, or chief magiſtrate of Platææ, who at all 
other times is abliged not ſo much as to touch iron, 
or wear any garment but white ; but, that day, 
he is clothed in a purple robe, and girt with a 
fword ; and carrying in his hands 'a water-pot 
taken out of the city-hall, he walks through the 
midſt of the city to the burying-place, Then ta- 
king water in his pot out of a fountain, he himſelf 
waſhes the little pillars of the monuments, and j. 
rubs them with ſweet ointments, after which he | 
kills the bull, upon a pile of wood. And laſtly 
having made his fupplication to the terreſtrial 
Jupiter and Mercury, he invites thoſe brave men 
who died in the defence of Greece to this funeral 
banquet and oblation; then filling a bowl with 
wine, and pouring it out, he ſays, 7 * 
| 07 
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bowl to 5 men who died for the liberty of Greece. 
This is the manner of that funeral ſolemnity, 
which the Platzans obſerve to this day. 
When the Athenians were returned home, Ari- 
ſtides perceiving that they endeavoured every way 
to get the government into their hands, and to eſta- 
bliſh a democracy; and confidering, on one hand, 
that they deſerved a more than ordinary regard n 
account of their late gallant behaviour, and,on the; 
other, that it was a difficult taſk to curb 4nd . 
ſtrain thoſe who had their weapons ſtill in their 
hands, and were highly elated by their victories, he 
propoſed a decree, that every citizen ſhould have an 
equal right to the goverament, and that the Ar- 
chon ſhould be choſen out of the whole body of 
people, without any preference or diſtinction. 
— Themiſtocles declaring one day, at a public aſ- 
fembly of the people, that he had formed a deſign 
which would be of great advantage to the ſtate, but 
that it was of ſuch importance that it ought to be 
kept ſecret, he was ordered to communieate it to 
Ariftides, to whoſe ſole judgment it was referred. 
And when | hemiſtocles had informed him that his 
project was to burn the whole Grecian navy, by 
which means the Athenians would become ſo 
powerful, as to be the ſovereigns of all Greece, A- 
riſtides returning to the aſſembly, told the Athe- 
nians, That nothing could be more advantageous thun the 
diſign Themiſtocles had communicated to him, and but no- 
thing could be more unjuft, Upon which report che 
Athenians ordered | hemiſtocles to deſiſt ; ſuch Was 
their dove of juſtice, and ſuch the eſteem and col- 
fidence which Ariſtides had obtained among them. 
Some time after this, being joined in commiſſion 
with Cimon, he was ſent againſt the Barbarians; 


where obſerving that Pauſanias and the other 455 


tan commanders behaved with exceſſive hatlphti- 
neſs towards all the allies, he choſe a quite differ- - 
ent manner, converſing freely with them, and treat- 
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ing them with the greateſt mildneſs and condeſcen- 
fion; and Cimon, in imitation of his example, be- 
came ſo affable and courteous, that he was univer- 
{ally beloved. By this means he infenfibly ſtole a- 
way the ſovereign command from the Lacedæmo- 
nians, not by force of arms, horſes, or ſhips, but 
by his kind and obliging behaviour. Ariſtides's. 
Juſtice, and Cimon's candour had already: very 
much endeared the Athenians to all the confede- 
rates; but the avarice and cruelty of Pauſanias ren- 
dered them. ſtill more amiable. For he always 
ſpoke to the officers with ſternneſs and ſeverity ;. 
and as for the common ſoldiers, . they were either 
whipt, or obliged to ſtand a whole day with an iron: 
anchor on their thoulders, for the leaſt offences, 
Neither durſt they provide forage for their horſes, 
ſtraw for themſelves to lie on, or ſo much as touch 
a ſpring of water till the Spartans were all ſerved; - 
his ſervants being conſtantly poſted there with whips. 
to drive away ſuch as offered to approach. And 
when Ariſtides attempted one day to expoſtulate- 
with him on his behaviour, he told him with a 
| fierce and angry look, that he was not at leiſure, and. 
refuſed to hear him 
From that time. the ſea-captains and land-officers, 
and particularly thoſe of Chios, Samos, and Leſ- 
bos, preſſed Ariſtides to accept of the general com- 
mand of all the confederate forces, and receive 
them into his protection, they having long deſi- 
red to be delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to 
ſubmit only to the Athenians. Ariftides anſwered, 
That he ſaw a great dial of force and reaſon in what they 
aid; but that it was neceſſary to perform ſome action 
that might manifeſt the ſincerity of their intentions, and at 
the ſame time fix the troops beyond a. poſſibility of chan- 
ging. Upon this anſwer, Uliades of Samos and, 
Antagoras of Chios conſpiring together, went bold- 
ly and attacked Pauſanias's galley at the head of the 
whole fleet near Byzantium. When Pauſanias. hee 
| CCIVE 
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ceived their inſolence, he roſe up in a rage, and 
threatened to make them ſoan know that it was not his 

galley, but their own country they had thus infulted. But 
they told him, that the be/t thing he could do was to re- 
tire, and thank fortune for her ae at Platee; for 
that nothing but the regard they had for that great action, 
reſlrained the Greeks from revenging the ill treatment 
they had received at his hands. "The conclufion-was, . 

that they renounced all manner of ſubmiſſion to the 
| Spartans, - and. ranged themſelves under the Atheni- 


an banners. 


The wonderful magnanimity of the Spartan peo- 


ple appeared very fully on this occaſion; for find- 


i 


ing that their generals were grown corrupt through 
the greatneſs of their power and authority, they 
ſent no more, but voluntarily laid down the chief 
command of the confederate forces, chuſing rather 


to ſee their citizens prudent, modeſt, and 3 


obſervant. of. their laws and cuſtoms, than to poſſeſs 


the ſovereign command of all Greece. 


All the: time the Lacedzmonians had the com- 


mand, the Grecians paid a certain tax towards car- 
rying on the war; but being now deſirous that every 


city thould be juſtly: and equally rated, they begged 


Ariſtides of the Athenians, and intruſted him with 


the care of examining all the lands and revenues, 


that ſo all might pay according to their real wealth: . 


and ability. | 


Ariſtides being inveſted with this great authority. 


by which he became in a manner maſter of all 
Greece, was far from abuſing the truſt repoſed in 
him; and if he entered upon it poor, he went out 
of it poorer; for he levied this tax, not only juſtly 
and: diſintereſtedly, but likewiſe with ſuch tender- 
neſs and humanity, as to render it eaſy and agree- 
able to all. And as the ancients uſed to celebrate 


the reign of Saturn, ſo did the confederate Greeks - 


this taxation of Ariſtides, calling it the happy fortune 


of Greece ; and this applauſe was very much heightens? 
| ed 
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ed ſoon after, when that taxation was doubled and 
trebled. For Ariſtides's afleflment amounted: tono 
more than four hundred and ſixty talents, but Pe- 
ricles afterwards increaſed it almoſt a third; for 
I hucydides ſays, that, at the beginning of the war, 
the Athenians received ſix hundred talents from 
their allies; and after his death they who had the 
government then in their hands, raiſed it by little 
and little till it came to thirteen hundred; not that 
the war grew more expenſive, either by its long 
continuance, or want of ſucceſs, but becauſe they 
accuſtomed the people to receive diſtributions of 
money for the public ſpectacles and other purpoſes, 
and had made them fond of erecting magnificent 
ſtatues and remples. 
Ariſtides having gained a wonderful reputation 
by the equity of his taxation, I hemiſtocles, it is. 
ſaid, made a jeſt of it, and uſed to fay, that the 
commendation they gave him on this account, was 
not the commenaation of a man, but of a money- cheſi, 
which ſafely keeps the money that 1s put into it without di- 
ination: wherein he revenged himſelf but very 
poorly for a ſevere expreſſion of Ariſtides. For T he- 
miſtocles ſaying one day, that he laoted upon it as the 
greateſi excellency of a general to know and foreſee the de- 
ns of an enemy; Ariitides rephed, that it was indeed a 
neceffary qualification, but that there was anather equally 
iliufirieus and becoming a general, which was to have 
clean hands, and not to be a flave to money. 8 

When Ariſtides had finiſhed thę articles of alli- 
ance, he made all the people f Greece ſwear to 
the obſervation of each particular; and he himſelf 
took the oath in the name of the Athenians, and 
threw pieces of red-hot iron into the ſea, when he 
had pronounced the curſes againſt ſuch as ſhould 
violate what they had ſworn, But afterwards when 
the Athenians, through the neceſſity of their affairs, 
were forced to be guilty of ſome breaches of this 
coach, and to rule more abſolutely, he adviſed them 


„ to 
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to throw upon him all the curſes and guilt of 
that perjury, which the neceſſity of their affairs 
required. Upon the whole, I heophraſtus informs 
us, that in all his own private concerns, and in his ' 
behaviour to his fellow-citizens, . he was perfeCtly- 
juſt; but that in matters of government he fre- 
quently ſubmitted to the exigency of affairs, When 
acts of injuſtice became neceſſary; and he relates, 
that once in council, when there was a debate a- 
bout bringing ſome treaſure to Athens that had 
been depoſited at Delos, as the Samians had ad vi- 
ſed, though contrary to a treaty, when he came to. 
ſpeak, he ſaid, that it was expedient, but not jujt* 
In fine; though he had raiſed his city to:ſo high 
a degree of glory, and- eſtabliſhed her dominion o- 
ver ſo many people, yet he himſelf continued poor 
to the day of his death, eſteeming his poverty no 
leſs a glory than all the laurels he had won, as ap- 
pears. from hence. Callias the torch-bearer, who. 
was his relation, was, capitally accuſed by his ene- 
mies ; when the day of trial came, they urged the 
heads of their accuſation: againſt him very faintly, 
but enlarged much on an affair that was. foreign to 
the charge, telling the judges, You know Ariſtides 
the ſon of Lyſimachus, a man who is the admiration of all. 
Greece. How do you think he lives at home, when you 
fee him appear every day in public in a ſorry thread bare 
coat ? Is it not reaſonable to imagine, that he who ſhakes 
- with cold without doors, is ready to flarve with hunger, 
and wants neceſſaries within? Yet aces Callias, the 
richeſt man in all Athens, wholly neglect this perſon, who 
is his couſin- german, ſuffering him, with his wife and 
children, to live in extreme neceſſity, notwithſtanding he 
has received great ſervices from him, and on ſeveral oc- 
cafions made uſe 2 credit and intereſt with you. Cal - 
has perceiving that his judges were more affected 
and exaſperated by this reproach, than by all the o- 
, ther crimes of which he had been accufed, ſum- 
moned Ariſtides to appear and teſtify in his be- 
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half, that he had not only offered him money 8 


; veral times, but ſtrongly. preſſed him to accept it, 
which -he had always obſtinately refuſed, making. 


him this anſwer, It better-becames Ari/tides to glory in 


bis poverty, than Cullias in his wealth ; for many people 


make a goed as well as a bad ufe 7 riches,” but i: is hard 
to find one that bears poverty well 

Hamed of it whe are forced to bear it againſt their will. 

Ariſtides having given this depoſition in Calliass be- 
half, there was not one perſon that went ont of the 


aſſembly, but was more in love-with. Ariſtides's po- 


verty than his kinſman's wealth. I his is the ac- 


count left us by Mſchines, the diſciple of Socrates; 
and Plato, among all the Athenians that were per- 
ſons of eminence and diſtinction, judged none but 


Ariſtides worthy of real eſteem.. As for | hemifto-- 


cles, Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the city with 
wealth, magnificent buildings, and vain ornaments ;., 
but virtue was the only object which Ariſtides had: 


in view during his adminiſtration... 


He gave manifeſt proofs of his great candour ad. | 
moderation, even towards Themiſtocles himſelf, For 
though he had been his conſt ant enemy on all occa- 
ſions, and the cauſe of his baniſhment; yet when 
a fair opportunity for revenge was offered, upon. 
1 hemiſtocles's being accuſed of capital crimes a- - 
gainſt his country, he. ſhowed no reſentment of | 


the injuries he had received, refuſed to join with, 
Alcmeon, Cimon, and ſeveral others in the proſecu- 
tion, faid nothing at all to his diſadvantage, nor in. 


the leaſt inſulted him in his misfortunes, as he had. 


never envied him in his proſperity. N 


Some affirm, that Ariſtides died in Pontus. whi- 1 


ther he vent upon ſome affairs relating to the pu- 
blic; others, that he died of old age at Athens, in. 
great honour, een and veneration with his fel- 
lIow- citizens. But the account given us of his death 
by Craterus the Macedonian, is as follows. Af- 
ter the baniſhment of. Themiſtocles, the pride and 


inſolence 
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inſolence of the populace gave riſe to a great num- 


ber of villanous informers, who attacked the repu- 


tation of the beſt and greateſt men in the city, ex- 
poſing them to the envy of the people, who were 
at that time highly elated by their ſucceſs and power. 
Ariſtides himſelf did not eſcape, but fell under a 
ſentence of condemnation, having been accuſed by 
Diophantus of Amphitrope, of taking a bribe from- 
the lonians at the time of his levying the tax, He 
adds, that being unable to pay his fine, which was: 
fifty minæ, he ſet ſail from Athens, and died ſome- 
where in lonia, But Craterus produces-no written 
proof of this, neither the form of the accuſation, 
nor the public decree; though on other occaſions 
he is careful to colle& this ſort of evidence, and to- - 
cite his authors, Almoſt all the other writers that 

have undertaken to give an account of the people's: 
injuſtice towards their governors and generals, make 
33 mention of 'I hemiſtocles's baniſhment, 

iltiades's impriſonment, Pericles's fine, and Pa- 
ches's death, who, upon receiving ſentence, killed: 


himſelf in the judgment-hall, before the tribunal ;. 


and ſeveral other inſtances of the like nature they 
relate; they alſo mention the baniſhment of Ari- 
ſtides by the oſtraciſm, but none of them, any 
where, ſpeak one word of this condemnation. Be- 
ſides, his monument is ſtill to be ſeen at Phalerum, 
and was erected at the charge of the city, he not 


having left enough behind him to defray his fune- 


ral expenſes. It is likewiſe ſaid, that the city pro - 
vided for the marriage of his daughters, and that 
each of them received three thouſand drachmas for 
her portion out of the public treaſury... Ihe peo-- 
ple likewiſe beſtowed on his ſon Lyſimachus an hun- 

dred minæ of ſilver, and a plantation-of as many 
acres of land, beſides a penſion of four drachmas 
a- day, confirmed to him by a decree which was 
drawn up by Alcibiades. Calliſthenes writes fur- 
ther, that Lyſimachus dying and leaving a daugh- 
* N 
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ter whoſe name was Polhcrite, the people aſſigned 
her the ſame allowance with thoſe that conquered 
at the Olympic games. Demetrius the Phalerean, 
Hieronymus the K hodian, Ariſtoxenus the muſi- 
cian, and Ariſtotle himſelf, if the treatiſe concern- 
ing nobility, that is found among his works, be 


really his, affirm that Myrto, Ariſtides's grand- 


daughter, was married to doerates the philoſopher, 
who had another wife at the ſame time, but took 
her, becauſe ſhe was in extreme want, and remain- 
ed a widow on account of her poverty. But this is 
ſufficiently confuted by Pagztius, in his life of So- 
crates. . 

The ſame Demetrius, in his account of Socra- 
tes, writes, that he remembers to have ſeen one 
Lyſimachus, grandſon to Ariſtides, who, being ve- 
ry poor, fat conſtantly near the temple of Bacchus, 
having certain tables, by which he interpreted 
dreams for a livelihood; and that he himſelf procu- 
red a decree to be paſſed, by which his mother and 
aunt were allowed half a drachma a- day for their 
ſubſiſtence. He writes further, that when he aft- 
terwards undertook to reform the Athenian laws, 
he ordered each of thoſe women a drachma a-day.. 
And it is no wonder that the people of Athens took 
ſuch great care of the poor that lived in the city 
with them, when hearing that a grand-daughter of 
Ariſtogiton lived in great diſtreſs in the iſle of Lem- 


nos, and continued unmarried through poverty, 


they ſent for her to Athens, and married her to a 
man of a conſiderable family, giving her for a por- 
tion an eſtate in the borough of Potamos, | his 


city, even in our days, continues to give ſo many 


2 of the like humanity and bounty, that it 


deſervedly gained the applauſe and admiration 


ö 


of the whole world. 
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PHILOPOEMEN. 


F NAfander was a man of great quality and 
| ower in the city of Mantinza, but, by a 
Ka”, of fortune, happened to be driven from 
thence, There being an intimate friendſhip be- 


twixt him and Crauſis, the father of Philopœmen, 


who was a perſon of extraordinary worth, he ſet- 
tled at Megalopolis, where, while his friend lived, 


he was 8 maintained. When Crauſis died, 
a 


he repaid the father's hoſpitable kindneſs by the 
eare of his orphan ſon; by which means Philopœ- 
men was educated by kim, as Homer fays Achilles 
was by Phoenix, and from his infancy formed to 
noble and virtuous inclinations. But Ecdemus-and 
Demophanes had the principal care of him, after 
he was paſt the years of childhood : they were both 
Megalopolitans ; they profeſſed the academic phi- 


loſophy, which they had learned from Arcefilaus, 


and above all men of their time applied the precepts 


of philoſophy to action and ſtate- affairs. I hey 


had freed their country from flavery, by employ- 
ing ſome perſons privately to kill àAriſtodemus; 
they had aſſiſted Aratus in driving out the tyrant 
Nicocles from Sicyon; and at the requeſt of the 


| Cyrenzans, when their city was in great confuſion, 


went thither by ſea, inſtituted for them excellent 
. | | laws, 
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laws; and admirably regulated their commonwealth, 
Of all their actions, they moſt valued the educa- 
tion of Philopœmen, thinking, that, by inſtructing 
Him in the precepts of philoſophy, they had ren- 


dered him a general bleſſing to Greece. And in- 
deed, as he was born the laſt of ſo many famous 
generals, Greece looked upon him as the child of 


her old age, loved him extremely, and as his repu- 


tation increaſed, enlarged his power. A certain 


Roman, to praiſe him, calls him the laſt of the Gre- 
cians; as if after him Greece had produced no great 
man, nor any who deſerved the name of Grecian, 
His countenance was not, as ſome fancy, deform- 
ed, for his ſtatue is yet to be ſeen at Delphi. As 
for the miſtake of his hoſteſs at Megara, they ſay 
it was occaſioned by the meanneſs of his habit, the 
homelineſs of his garb, and the eaſy plainneſs of 
his converſation. She having word brought her 
that the general of the Achæans was coming to her 
houſe in the abſence of her huſband, was in a great 


hurry about providing his ſupper. Philopeemen | 


zuſt at that time arriving in a mean garb, ſhe took 
him for one of his own attendants, and deſired him 
to aſſiſt her in her houſehold work; he preſently 
threw off his cloak, and began to cleave ſome 
wood. The huſband returning, and finding him 
thus employed, ſaid, hat is the meaning of this, 
Philopemen ? I am, rephed he in his Doric dialect, 


paying the we of my deformity, Flaminius ſeeming to 


rally the form of his body, told him one day, he 
had well-ſhaped hands and feet, but no belly : and 
he was indeed very lender in the waiſt. But this 
raillery was meant of the poverty of his fortune ; 


for he had good ſoldiers both horſe and foot, but 


often wanted money to pay them. I heſe are ſto- 
ries which are told in the ſchools concerning Phi- 
lopœmen. : | 7 


As he was inſatiably covetous of honour, his 


temper: was ſomewhat: rough and choleric. He 
* 73 | Ra 


ſtrove 
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ſtrove to reſemble Epaminondas, and came not 
much behind him in valour, good conduct, and un- 
corruptible integrity: but his bold imperious tem- 
per not ſuffering him in civil conteſts to keep with- 
in the bounds of gravity, mildneſs, and humanity, 
he was thought more proper for the camp than for 
the city; for he was ſtrongly inclined to war, even 
from his childhood, and applied himſelf to ſuch 
arts as related to it, taking great delight in mana- 
ging of horſes, and handling of weapons. Becauſe 
he was naturally well-formed for wreſtling, his 
friends and tutors perſuaded him to beſtow ſome 
pains upon that art. But he would firſt be ſatiſ- 
fied, whether it would not hinder his improvement 
as a ſoldier, They told him the truth, that the 
habit of body, the manner of life, the diet and ex- 


erciſe of a ſoldier and a wreſtler were quite differ= . 


ent; that the wreſtler flept much and fed pleati- 
fully, was punctually regular in his ſet times of ex- 
erciſe and reſt, every little exceſs, or breach of his 
uſual method, being injurious to him; where the 
ſoldier, by all variety of irregular changes, was to 
bring himſelf to endure hunger and watching with- 
out difficulty. Philopœmen hearing this, not only 
laid by all thoughts of wreftling, and contemned it 
then, but when he came to be general, diſcoura- 
ged it by all the marks of reproach and infamy he 
could imagine, as a thing which rendered men, o- 
therwiſe very fit for war, utterly ufeleſs, and una- 
ble to ſight on neceſſary occaſions. 

When he ceaſed to be under the authority of his 
maſters and governors, and began to bear arms in 
the incurſions which his citizens uſed to make 
upon the Lacedæmonians for pillage, he always 
marched ont the firſt, and returned the laſt. In 
times of leiſure he exerciſed his body, and endea- 
voured to render it ſtrong and active, by hunting, 
or labouring his ground; for he had a good eſtate 
about twenty furlongs 277 the town, and thither 
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he went every day after dinner and fupper ; va at 


night threw himſelf upon the firſt mattreſs in his 


way, and there flept as one of the labourers. At 


break of day he would riſe with the reſt, and work 
either in the vineyard or at the plough ; from 
thence he returned again to the town, and em. 


ployed his time in public buſineſs with his friends 


or the magiſtrates. What he got in the wars, he 


laid out on horſes, arms, or in redeeming cap- 


tives; but he endeavoured to improve his own e- 
Rate, the juſteſt way, 2 8 and this he 
practiſed not ſlightly, by ks A diverſion, but as 
one who thought it his duty ſo to manage his own 
fortune, as to be free from all temptanion of wrong- 


ing others. 
He ſpent. much time in hearing the diſcourſes and 


| ſtudying the writings of philoſophers ; but he ſelect- 


ed his authors, and read only thoſe by whom he 
might improve in virtue. Among all Homer's fic- 
tions and ſentiments he chiefly minded thoſe that 


ſerved to raiſe the courage, and ſpur men on to 


reat actions. s to other authors, he ſtudied 
principally the taldics of Evangelus, and the hi- 
ſtories of Alexander. As;he thought that the true 
end of reading was not merely to paſs away the 
time, or to furniſh matter for fruitleſs talk, but to 
reduce what is read into practice, he paid little re- 


gard to the plans and figures by which the writers 


on tactics illuſtrate their precepts; he ſtudied the 
nature and ſituation of places themſelves ; ſo that 
he would be exerciſing his thoughts as he travelled, 
and arguing with thoſe who were with him, about 
the difficulties of ſteep or broken ground, and the 


difference that would be occaſioned in the arrange- 


ment of an army by rivers, ditches, and defiles. 
The truth is, he was too much addicted to war, 


which he paſſionately loved, conſidering it as the 
means of en all ſorts of virtue; and he ut- 
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terly contemned thoſe who were not ſoldiers, as 
drones and uſeleſs in the commonwealth. N 
When he was thirty years of age, Cleomenes, - 
king of the Lacedzmonians, ſurpriſed Megalopolis 
by night, forced the guards, broke in, and ſeized _ 
the market- place. Philopœmen ran to the affiſt- 
ance of the citizens, fought very gallantly, and ex- 
poſed himſelf to great danger, but he could not 
beat the enemy out again. However, he ſaved the 
citizens, who eſcaped while he made head againſt 
thoſe who purſued them, and kept Cleomenes em- 
ployed, till having loſt his-horſe, and received ſe- 
veral wounds, he had much ado. to eſcape himſelf, 
being the laſt man in the retreat. The Megalopo- 
litans ſaved themſelves at Meſſene, whither Cleome- 
nes ſent to them, offering to reſtore their town, 
their goods, and their territory. Philopœmen per- 
ceiving that they were pleaſed with the offer, and 
eager to return, prevented them, by repreſenting, 
that what Cleomenes called reſtoring the city, was 
taking the citizens, and holding the place with more 
ſecurity; that ſolitude would ſoon force him away, 
as · it could not be ſuppoſed that he would ſtay to 
guard empty houſes and. naked walls. I hee rea- 
ſons ſtopped the Megalopolitans, but gave occaſion 
to Cleomenes to pillage and deſtroy a great part of 
the city, and carry away much booty. 8 
Some time after King Antigonus coming down to 
ſuccour the Achæans, they marched with their uni- 
ted forces againſt Cleomenes; who having ſeized 
the avenues,” lay advantageouſly. poſted on the- hills 
of Sellaſia. Antigonus drew up his army near him, 
with a reſolution to force him from his poſt, Phi- 
lopœmen with his citizens was that day placed among A 
the horſe, ſupported by the Illyrian foot, a nume * 
rous body of tried and able men, who cloſed that 1 
S wing of the army. Their orders were to keep their "8 
| ground, and not engage till from the other wing, 
where the. apa perſon, they ſhould ſee a 
"EM 2- red 
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red robe lifted up on the pomt of a ſpear. The 
Achæans obeyed. the orders, and ſtood faſt : but 
the IHyrians fell briſkly upon the enemy. Euclidas 
the. brother of Cleomenes, ſeeing the foot thus ſe- 
vered from the horſe, detached the beſt of his light- 
armed men, commanding them to wheel about, 
and charge the rear of the Illyrians, This attack 
put them into great confuſion ; but Philopœmen 
conſidering that thoſe light- -armed men might eaſily 
be difperſed, went firſt to the king's. officers, to 
make them ſenfible what the occaſion required, 
hey paid no regard to his advice, looking upon 
him as a raſh, inconſiderate young man; for his 
reputation for military {kill and conduct was not yet 
citabliſhed, He therefore attacked thoſe light- 
armed troops with his own citizens, and at the firſt 
encounter diſordered, and. ſoon after put them to 
flight with great ſlaughter, I hen to encourage the 
king's army to make a general attack upon the ene- 
my while they were in confuſion, he quitted his 
horſe ;' and while he was fighting with, great diffi- 
culty in his heavy horſeman's armour, upon rough 
uneven ground full of ſprings and bogs, he had 
both his thighs ſtruck through with a javelin, ſo 
that the point came out on the other fide, and made 
a great, though not a mortal wound. He ſtood ſtill 
a while, as if he had been ſhackled, and was quite 
unable to move. The thong in the middle of the 
weapon rendered it difficult to be drawn out; nor | 
would any about him venture to do it. But the N 
fight being now at the hotteſt, and. like to be quickr- 
ly over, he was impatient to be engaged, and ſtrug- | 
gled and ſtrained ſo long, moving his legs backward 
and forward, that at laſt he broke the ſtaff, and or; 
dered the pieces to be pulled out. Being in this 
manner ſet at liberty, he caught up his ſword, and 
running through the midſt of thoſe who were | 
fighting in the firſt ranks, ſtrangely animated his | | 
| 


men, and fired them with emulation. Antigonus, 
5 | | , after 


us 
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after the victory, aſked the Macedonians, (pretend- - 
ing ignorance), how it happened that the horſe had 


charged before the ſignal was given? They anſwer- 


ed, that they were againſt their will forced to it by 
a young man of Megalopolis, who had begun the 
attack too ſoon. That young man, replied Antigonus 


ſmiling, has adted like an experienced commander. 


his action, as we may eaſily imagine, brought 
Philopœmen into great reputation. Antigonus was 
eager to have him in his ſervice, and offered him 
very advantageous terms, both as to command and 


pay. But Philopœmen, who knew that his nature 


brooked not to be under another, would not accept 


them; yet not enduring to live idle, and being de- 


ſirous to exerciſe and improve his martial talents, 
hearing there was a war in Crete, he paſſed over 
thither. Having ſpent a conſiderable time there 


with men diſtinguiſhed for their bravery and milita-- 


ry knowledge, as well as for their ſobriety and tem- 
perance, he returned with ſo much fame, that the- 
Achæans immediately choſe him general of the 
horſe. I heir cavalry at that time had neither ex- 


perience nor courage, having been accuſtomed to 
ſerve on little triffing horſes, the firſt and cheapeſt 
they could procure, when they were to march; 
which too. they ſeldom did, but hired others in their 
places, and ſtaid at home themſelves. I heir for- 
mer commanders winked at this, becauſe it being 
a degree of honour among. the Achzans to ſerve 
on horſeback, they had a great deal of power in the 


commonwealth, and were able to gratify or moleſt 
whom they pleaſed. Philopœmen finding them in 
this condition, yielded not to fuch conſiderations, 


but went himſelf from town to town, where ſpeak» 


ing to the young men, one by one, he endeavoured 


_ to. inſpire them with the love of praiſe and honour. 
ſuch as he could not otherwiſe influence, he puniſh- 


ed; and by continually exerciſing and reviewing 


thew,. and making them ſkirmiſh with one another 


M 3. Re” wy 
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in thoſe places where they were like to have moſt 
ſpectators, he in a little time rendered them wonder- 
fully ſtrong and bold, and, which is reckoned of 
greateſt conſequence in war, quick and vigorous: 
y uſe and induſtry they acquired ſuch a command 
af their horſes, and ſuch a readineſs and exactneſs 
in their various motions and evolutions whether 
performed ſeparately or together, that the whole 
number ſeemed: like a ſingle body actuated by an 
internal voluntary principle. In the great battle 
which they fought with the Arolians and Eleans 
by the river Lariffus-Damophantus, general of the 
Flean horſe, ſingled out Philopœmen, and ran full. 
ſpeed at him. Philopœmen prevented him, and 
with a violent blow of his ſpear threw him dead 
upon the ground. As ſoon as he fell, the enemy fled 
immediately. And now Fhilopœmen was univer- 
ſally celebrated as a man who in perſonal valour 
yielded not to the youngeſt, nor to the oldeft in 
good conduct, and who was equally qualified to 
fight and to command. | | 
Aratus indeed was the firſt who raiſed the repu- 
tation and power of the Achæans, till then incon- 
ſiderable, by uniting the divided cities into one com- 
monwealth, and ſettling a form of government, 
moderate and becoming Grecians. As in runming 
waters, when a few little bodies once ſtop, others 
ſick to them, and one part ſtrengthening än- 
other, the whole becomes one firm and ſolid body; 
ſo it was with Greece. Pefore the time of Ara- 
tus, when every city relied on itſelf, the whole 
lay -expoſed to an eaſy deſtruction. But the A- 
_ ehxans*firſt united themſelves into a body, and 
then drew in their neighbours round about, ſome 
of whom they engaged to join with them by deli- 
vering them from the tyrants who oppreſſed them, 
while others were of themſelves inclined to ſhare the 
advantage of fo ſalutary an union and ſo welt con- 
ſtituted a government; and they deſigned at laſt to 
7 : Fre d bring 
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| bring all Peloponneſus into one community. Vet, 
while Aratus lived, they depended much on the 
Macedonians, courting firſt Ptolemy, then Anti- 
gonus and Philip, who had a great influence on 


* 


the affairs of Greece, But when Philopœmen 


came to command, the Achæans growing ſtrong 


enough for the moſt powerful of. their enemies, 


would march no longer under foreigners. The 
truth is, Aratus, as we hive written in his life, was 


not of ſo warlike a temper; what he did was 


chiefly effected by his mildneſs and affability, and 


his friendſhip with foreign princes. But Philopo- 


men, being a man of an active and martial diſpoſi- 


tion, and fortunate in his firſt attempts, greatly in- 


creaſed both the power and courage of the Achæ- 
ans, who were.accuſtomed to victory under his con- 


duct. - 


Bur firſt he altered wWirat he found amiſs in their 


arms and form of battle. Formerly they uſed light, 
thin bucklers, too narrow to cover the body, and 


javelins much ſhorter than thoſe of the Macedoni- 


ans. By which means they were well fitted for 
ſkirmiſhing at a diſtance, but in a cloſe fight had 


much the diſadvantage, As to their form of battle, 


they were unaccuſtomed to that which is called 
ſpiral ; and their ſquare phalanx was eaſily ſe- 
parated and' broken, not having the ſtrength and 
{ſecurity which that of the Macedonians had, who 


projected their long _—_ in front, and ſtood ſo 
1 


cloſe that all their ſhields were joined together. 
Philopœmen reformed all this, perſuading them to 


change the narrow target and ſhort javelin, into a 


large buckler and long pike; to arm their heads, 


| bodies, thighs, and legs; and inſtead of looſe ſxir- 
miſhing, to fight firmly, and foot to foot. After 


he had brought them all to wear armour, and by 


that means to look upon themſelves as invincible, 


he turned their wanton riotous profuſions into an 
honourable expenſe. For being long uſed to vie 
SEL, with 
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with * other in their cloaths, in the furniture: 
of their houſes, and ſervice of their tables, he ſaw. 
it was impoffible to deſtroy entirely this vain and 
fooliſh emulation, which was like an inveterate ma- 


lady; he ther efore endeavoured to divert this va- 


' nity of theirs from theſe ſuperfluities.to things uſe- 
ful and laudable, and quickly prevailed upon them. 
to be ſparing in their other expenſes, that they. 


might make a finer appearance in their. warlike e- 
quipage. Nothing then was to be ſeen in the ſhops 
but plate breaking or melting down, breaſt-plates, 
bucklers, and bridles adorned. with gold and ſilver; 


nothing in the places of exrciſe, but horſes ma- 


naging, and young men exerciſing their arms ; in. 


the hands of the women were frequently ſeen hel- 
mets and creſts adorned with varidus colours, and 
embroidered military veſts both for the cavalry and 


infantry. The ſiglit of theſe things raiſed their ſpi- 
rits and quickened their courage, ſo that they con- 


temned dangers, and were ready to venture on. 
any honourable exploits. 

Much expenſe. in other things. that attract our. 
eyes is apt to produce luxury and effeminacy; the 
grateful titillation of the ſenſe ſlackening the vigour. 
of the mind; but in this inſtance it ſtrengthens and 
improves. it : thus Homer repreſents Achilles at the 
ſight of his new arms exulting with joy, and on fire 
to uſe them. When Philopœmen had prevailed on. 
them to arm, and adorn themſelves in this manner, 
he proceeded to train them, muitering, and . exer- 


— 


ciſing them perpetually; and they obeyed him with 


great cheerfulneſs and exactneſs. For they were 
wonderfully pleaſed with their new. form of battle, 
which being ſo knit and cemented together, ſeemed. 


almoſt impoſſible to be broken. And their arms, 


which for their richneſs and beauty they. wore wich 
pleaſure, becoming light and eaſy. by conſtant uſe, 


they longed for nothing more than to wy them with. 


an enemy, and to fight in earneſt. 
The 


1 
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The Achæans at that time were at war with Ma- 
chanidas the tyrant of Lacedæmon, who having a 
ſtrong army, watched all opportunities of becoming 
entire maſter of Peloponneſus. When intelligence 
came that he was fallen upon the Mantineans, Phi- 
lopemen preſently. took the field, and marched 
towards him, I hey met near Mantinea, and drew 
up in ſight of the city. Beſide the whole ſtrength: 
of their ſeveral cities; they both had a good number 
of mercenaries-in pay. The engagement being be- 
gun, Machanidas, with his hired ſoldiers, broke 
through the ſpearmen and Tarentines whom Phi- 
lopœmen had placed in the front, to cover the A- | 
chzans. - But when he ſhould have charged im- ＋ 
mediately into the main battle, which ſtood cloſe. 4 
and firm, he hotly followed the chace ; and. inſtead 
of routing the Achzan army, ditordered lis o, n. 
After ſo unfortunate a beginning, the reſt of the 
confederates gave themſelves for loſt ; but Philopœ- 
men ſeemed to flight it as a matter of ſmall conſe- 
quence ;, and obſerving the enemy's overſight, who. 
had left their main body undefended, and the 
ground clear, would not make head againſt Ma- 
chanidas, but let him purſue the runaways freely, 
till he had got to a great diſtance from his main 
body. Then ſeeing the Lacedæmonians before 
him, deſerted by their horſe, with their flanks ex- 
poſed, he charged ſuddenly, and ſurpriſed them 
F while they were without a commander, and did 
| not expect an encounter: for when they faw Ma- 
chanidas driving the enemy before him, they 
fthoußht the victory already gained. He overthrew 
| them with a great {laughter, for they report that, 
above four thouſand, were killed in the place; he 
then faced about Againſt Machanidas, who was re- 
turning with, his mercenaries. from the purſuit, 
There happened to be a broad deep ditch berween- 
them, where both ſtrove a while, one to get over, 
aud fly, the other to hinder him. The conteſt 
ſeemed, 
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ſeemed not like that between two generals, but ra- 
ther reſembled an encounter between an eager 
huntſman and a wild beaſt cloſely*purſued, whom 
neceſſity reduces to fight. The tyrant's horſe 
was mettled and ſtrong; and feeling the bloody 
ſpurs in his fides, ventured to leap into the ditch ; 
and was raifing his fore feet in order to climb up 
the oppoſite bank, when Symmias and Polyænus, 
who uſed to fight by the fide of Philopœmen, rode 
up and levelled their ſpears againſt Machanidas. 
But Philopœmen; preventing both, advanced him- 
ſelf; and perceiving that the horſe, with his head 
high reared; covered his maſter's body; he turned 
his own a little, and ſtriking at Machanidas with 
all his force; tumbled him dead into the ditch. 
The. Achzans; being wonderfully pleaſed with his 
valour in this ſingle combat, and with his conduct 
the whole day, ſet up his ſtatue in braſs at Delphi, 
in the poſture in which he killed the tyrant. : 

It: is reported, that at the Nemean games, a little 
after the victory, Philopœmien being then general 
the ſecond time, and at leiſure by reaſon of the ſo- 
lemnity, firſt ſhowed the Grecians his army, drawn 


up as if they were to fight, with all the motions 


occurring in a battle performed with wonderful or- 
der, ſtrength, and activity. After which he went 
into the theatre, while the muſicians were ſinging 
for the prize, He was attended by a number of 


his ſoldiers dreſſed in their military veſts and ſcar- 


let tunics; they were all in the flower of their age, 


and comely in their perſons ; and though they 


ſhowed great reſpect to their general, yet they feem- 
ed to have a noble confidence in themſelves, raiſed 
by ſucceſs in many glorious encounters. At their 
coming in, by chance one Pylades, a muſician, with 


a voice well ſuited to the lofty 1 of of the poet, 


was ſinging this verſe. out of the 


erſæ of 'Timo- 
theus, Fas 


+. a>. , 
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Glory and freedom Greece from me receives. 


The whole theatre preſently caſt their eyes on Phi- 
lopœmen, and. clapped their hands for joy, being 
raviſhed with. the hopes of recovering again their 
former fame, and feeling in themſelves a degree of 
reſolution and magnanimity little ſhort of their an- 
cient virtue. | 118 
As young horſes go quietly with their uſnal ri- 
ders, but are wild and unruly under ſtrangers ; 
thus it was with the Achzans. Ihe ſaldiers, when 
Philopœmen was not at their head, grew dejected, A 
and loaked about for him; but if he once appear- 
ed, they preſently recovered their confidence and 
courage, knowing that their enemies could not en- 
dure to look him in the face ; but, as appeared on 
ſeveral. occaſions, were frighted with his very name. 
Philip, King of Macedon, thinking to terrify 
the Achæans into ſubjection again, if he could rid 
his hands of Philopœmen, ſent ſome perſons pri- 
vately to Argos to aſſaſſinate him. But the trea- 
chery coming to light, he became infamous, and 
mortally hated through all Greece. When the Bœo- 
tians were befieging Megara, and were ready to 
carry the town by ſtorm, upon a groundleſs rumour 
that Philopœmen was at hand with ſuccour, they 
.ran away, and left their ſcaling-ladders already faſt- 
ened to the walls. Nabis (who became tyrant of 
Lacedæmon after the death of Machanidas) had 
| ſurpriſed Meſſene at a time when Philopemen was 
out of command. He tried to perſuade I.yfippus, 
then general of the Achzans, to ſuccour Meflene : 
but not prevailing with him, becauſe he ſaid the e- 
nemy being now within, the place was irrecoverably 
loſt, he reſolved to go himſelf, without order or 
commiſſion, but followed by his own citizens, who 
went all with him as their general by commiſſion 
from nature, which has decreed that he ſhould be 
obeyed, who is fitteſt to command. Nabis NEE 
| | 0 
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of his coming, though his army lay quartered within 
the town, would not ſtay ; but ſtealing out of the 
fartheſt gate with his men, marched away with all 
the ſpeed he could, thinking himſelf a happy man 
if he could get off with ſafety. Hie did nideed e- 
Tcape, but Meflene was reſcued. | 
All that we have related hitherto is honourable to 
Philopœæmen. But when, at the requeſt of the 
Gortynians he returned again into Crete to com- 
mand them, at a time when his own country was 
diſtreſſed by Nabis, he was accuſed either of cow- 
ardice, in ſhunning to fight a dangerous enemy, or 
elſe of an unſeaſonable vanity in courting the praiſe 
of foreigners at ſuch a time. For the Megalopo- 
litans were then ſo preſſed, that the enemy having 
laid waſte their fields, and encamped almoſt at their 
gates, they were forced to keep themſelves within 


their walls, and fow their very ſtreets; while he | 


flying from a war at home, and commanding in 
chief in a foreign nation, furniſhed his enemies 
with matter enough for their reproaches. Some 
ſaid he accepted the offer of the Gortynians, be- 
cauſe the Achæans choſe other generals, and left 
bim but-a private man; for he could not endure 
to fit ſtill, hut looking upon war and the office of 
a general as his great buſineſs, always coveted to be 
employed. And this agrees with what he once ſaid 
of King Ptolemy. Somebody was praiſing him for 
keeping his army and himſelf in perpetual exerciſe : 
And what praiſe, replied Philopœmen, is it for a 
king of his years, to be aiways preparing, and never per- 
forming! However, the Megalopolitans thinking 
themſelves betrayed, took it ſo ill, that they were 
about to banith him. Fut the Acheans prevented 
them by ſending their general Ariſtænetus to Me- 
galopolis, who, though he differed with Fhilopce- 
men about affairs of the commonwealth, yet would 
not ſuffer him to be baniſhed, Philopœmen being 
upon this account out of favour. with his citizens, 
70” drew 
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drew off divers of the little neighbouring places 
from obeying them, inſtructing them to ſay, that 
from the beginning they were not ſubject to their 
taxes, or laws, or any way under their command. 
In theſe pretences he openly took their part, and at 
the ſame time fomented ſeditions in the city againſt 
the Achæans. But theſe things happened ſome 
time after. 
While he ſtaid in Crete, in the ſervice of the 
Gortynians, he made war not like a Peloponneſian 
or Arcadian, fairly in the open field, but fought 
the Cretans at their own: weapons, and turning 
their ſtratagems and tricks againſt themſelves, ſoon 
made them ſee that they were only like children 
practiſing low and trifling contrivances againſt a 
man of real wiſdom and experience. Having ma- 
naged the war with great bravery, and great repu- 
tation to himſelf, he returned into Peloponneſus, 
where he found Philip beaten by Titus Quintius, 
and Nabis at war both with the Romans and Achæ- 
ans. He was preſently choſen general againſt Na- 
bis; but venturing to fight by ſea, ſeemed to have 
ſplit upon the ſame rock with Epaminondas, and 
by a ſucceſs very different from the general expec- 
tation, and his own fame, loſt much of his former 
reputation. As to Epaminondas, indeed ſome re- 
port he was backward with deſign, to diſguſt his 
countrymen at the ſea, leſt of good ſoldiers, they 
ſhould by degrees become, as Plato ſays, licentious 
and corrupt mariners : and therefore he returned 
from Aſia and the iſlands, without doing any thing 
conſiderable. W hereas Philopœmen thinking his 
{kill in land-ſervice would prevail likewiſe at ſea, 
only learned what a ſhare experience has in making 
our courage ſucceſsful, and how important it is to 
be accuſtomed to thoſe things which we undertake to 
manage. For he was not only worſted in the fight 
for want of {kill ; but having rigged up an old ſhip, 
which had been a —_— veſſel forty years before, 
: e 
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it proved fo leaky that all the men on board had 
like to have been loſt. But finding that the enemy, 
as if he had been driven out of the ſea, had, in 
contempt of him, beſieged Gythium, he preſently ſet 
fail again; and as they did not expect him, being 
_ rendered negligent by their late victory, he landed 
in the night, burnt their camp, and killed a great 
number of them. 

A few days after, as he was marching through 
ſome narrow paſtes, Nabis came ſuddenly upon 
him. he Achæans were diſmayed, and in ſo 
ſtrait a place, which was ſeized by the enemy, de- 
ſpaired to get off with fatety. Philopœmen halted, 
and when he had viewed the ground, made it ap- 
pear, that the greateſt thing in war is Kill in draw- 
ing up an army. For by advancing only a few pa- 
ces, and without any confuſion or trouble, altering 
his order according to the nature of the ground, 
he preſently took away all apprehenſions From his 
men, and then chargivg, put the-enemy to flight, 
But when he ſaw they fled not towards the city, 
but difperſed themſelves every where abont the 
country, which was very woody and uneven, and 
on account of the brooks and ditches was not paf{- 
able for horſe, he ſounded a retreat, and encamped 
by broad day- light. Then foreſeeing the enemy 
would endeavour.to ſteal in ſmall parties into the 
city in the dark, he poſited ſtrong parties of the A- 
chæans all along the rivulets and hillocks near the 
walls. Many of Nabis's men fell into their hands; 
for returning not in a body, but as the chance of 
flight had diſpoſed. of every one, they were caught 
ke birds, ere they could enter into the town. 

By theſe means he was wonderfully beloved ; 
and was alſo honoured in all the theatres of 
Greece; but he got the ſecret ill-will of Titus 
Flaminius, a man remarkably ambitious. For he 
thought that a conſul of Rome ought to be more 
honoured by the Achzans, than a man of Arcadia ; 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially ſeeing there was no compariſon between 
what he, and what Philopœmen had done for them. 
For he by one proclamation had reſtored liberty to 
all that part of Greece which had been in ſubjection 
to Philip and the Macedonians. After this 1 itus 
made peace with Nabis, who afterwards was cir- 
cumvented and ſlain by the Ætolians. Things be- 
ing then in confuſion at 5parta, Philopœmen laid 
hold on that occaſion, and coming upon the Spar- 
tans with his army, prevailed on ſome by perſua- 
fion, on others by fear, and at laſt, brought the 
whole city over to the Achæans. As it was no ſmall 
matter for Sparta to become a member of Achza, 
he was highly praiſed by the Achæans for ſtrength- 
ening the union by the addition of ſo great and 
powerful a city, and obtained good-will from the 
nobility, even of Sparta itſelf, who hoped that he 
would be the friend and defender of their liberty. 
Wherefore, having raiſed a hundred and twenty 
talents by ſale of the houſe and goods of Nabis, 
they decreed him the money, and determined to 
{end ſome perſons in the name. of the city to pre - 
ſent it. But here the honeſty of Philopœmen ap- 
peared, as it was, a real uncounterfeited virtue. 
There was not a man amongſt them that would un- 
dertake to mention the matter to him, but every 
one excuſing himſelf from this commiſſion, they 
gave it at laſt to I imolaus, with whom Fhilopce- 
men had-lodged at Sparta. Timolaus came to Me- 
galopolis, and was entertained. by Philopœmen; 

but ſtruck with admiration at his grave manner of 
diſcourſe, his frugality and integrity, he judged 
him not a man to be tempted by money, and ſo, 
pretending other. buſineſs, returned without men- 
_ tioning a word of the preſent. ' He was ſent again, 
and acted juſt as before. But the third time, with 
great difficulty, he acquainted Philopœmen with 
the good-will of che city of Sparta to him. Philo- 
peemen hearkened to him with pleaſure, and then 
9 5 N 2 went 
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went himſelf to Sparta, where he adviſed them not 
to bribe good men, and their friends, of whoſe vir- 
tue they might be ſure without charge to them- 
ſelves; but to buy off and ſilence thoſe bad men 
who were perpetually diſquieting the city with their 
feditious ſpeeches in the ſenate, or to the people ; 
it being better to bar liberty of ſpeech in enemies, 
than in friends. duch was Philopœmen's contempt 
of money. | 
Diophanes being afterwards general of, the A- 
chæans, and hearing that the Lacedæmonians were 
raifing new commotions, reſolved to chaſtiſe them; 
They on the other fide prepared for war, and em- 
broiled all Peloponneſus. Philopœmen did what 
he could to appeaſe Diophanes, and make him ſen- 
fible, that at that time, while Antiochus and the 
| 1.00 Nomans with ſuch-powerful armies were contending 
1 | in the heart of Greece, it was the duty of a man in 
OW his employment to keep a watchful eye over them, 
| i and by diſſembling and paſſing by many injuries to 
1 eſerve all quiet at home. Diophanes would not 
bo ruled, but joined with T itus, and both together 
entering Laconia, marched directly to Sparta. Phi- 
lopemen was ſo provoked; that he did an action 
not ſtrictly juſtifiable, but which proceeded from a 
great and undaunted ſpirit ;. for getting into the 
town himſelf, he, though but a private man, kept 
out both the conſul of Rome and general of Achæa, 
_ quieted the diforders in the city, and united it once 
again to the Achæans. 
Yet afterwards when he was general himſelf, 
upon ſome new miſdemeanour of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, he brought back thoſe who had been ba- 
niſhed, put to death, as Polybius. writes, eighty, 
according to Ariſtocrates, three hundred and fifty 
Citizens, razed the walls, took away a conſiderable 
- part of their territory, which he gaye to the Mega- 
lopolitans, forced out of the country, and carried 
into Achxa, all who had been made fre: of * 
| y 
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by the tyrants, except three thouſand who would 
not ſubmit to baniſhment, Thoſe he ſold for ſlaves, 
and with the money, as if to inſult over them, 
built a porch at W Laſtly, unworthily 
trampling upon the Lacedzmonians in their cala- 
mities, and even glutting his hatred with a moſt 
cruel and unjuſt action, he aboliſhed the laws of 
Lycurgus, and forced them to educate their chil- 
dren and youth atter the manner of the Achæans. 
For while they kept to the diſcipline of Lycurgus, 
their ſpirits were haughty and invincible ; but now. 
their calamities had given Philopœmen opportunity 
to cut the ſinews of their commonwealth aſunder, 
they became humble and ſubmiſſive. Vet this laſted ' 
not long ; for applying themſelves to the Romans, 
and getting their conſent, they ſoon threw off 
their new Achzan cuſtoms, and, as much as in fo 
miſerable and depraved a condition they could, re- 
eſtabliſhed their old diſcipline. . — 

When the war betwixt Antiochus and the Ro- 
mans broke out in Greece, Philopœmen was a pri- 
vate man. At this he repined extremely, when he 
ſaw Antiochus remain idle at Chalcis, where he 
ſpent his time in courtſhip and gallantry, and where 

he married a wife very unſuitable to his age; his 
men in the mean time being diſperſed in ſeveral 
towns without order and without commanders, and 
minding nothing but their pleaſures; _Philopoemen 
uſed to ſay that he envied the Romans their vito- 
ry; and that if he had had the fortune to be then 
in command, he would have ſurpriſed the enemy, 
and deſtroyed them all in the taverns, When An- 
tiochus was overcome, the Romans preſſed harder 
upon Greece, 'and ſurrounded the Achzans with 
their power. Ihe leading men in the ſeveral ci- 
ties came over to their intereſt ; and it ſeemed now 
that heaven had decreed that their power, already 
great, ſhould become univerſal, and that the time 
vas at hand when fortune, after all her changes and 
. 355 revolutions, 
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revolutions, ſhould at laſt be immoveably fixed. 
Philopœmen, in this conjuncture, acted like a good 
pilot in a ſtorm; ſometimes he yielded to the ne- 
ceſſity of the times, but generally he continued 
ſteady, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to keep all 
who were conſiderable, whether for eloquence or 
riches, firm in the defence of their common liber- 
. a Megalopolitan of great credit a- 
mong the Achæans, but always a favourer of the 
Romans, ſaid one day in the ſenate, that the Ro- 
mans were not to be diſpleaſed, or refuſed any thing. 
Philopœmen heard him with filent indignation ; bur. 
at laſt not being able to reſtrain his paſſion any 
longer, he ſaid to him, Aud why in ſuch haſte, wretch- 
ed man, to behold an end of Greece? Manius, the Ro- 
man conſul], after the defeat of Antiochus, moved 
the Achzans to reſtorn the baniſhed Lacedzmo- 
nians to their country; which motion was ſupport- 
ed by Titus. But Phillopemen oppoſed it, not for 
any ill-will to the men, but becauſe he was willing 
that they ſhould be beholden to him and the Achæ- 
ans, not to Titus and the Romans; for the next 
year, when he was general himſelf, he reſtored 
them. So impaticnt was his grear ſpirit of doing 
any thing at the command of others, and ſo prone 
was his nature to contend with ſuperior power. 
Being now ſeventy years of age, and the eighth 
Os he was in hopes to paſs in quiet, not 
only the year of his magiſtracy, but his remaining 
life. For as diſeaſes are weaker in weaker bodies, 
the contentious humour of the Grecians abated 
much with their power. Bur envious fortune threw 
. him down at the cloſe of his life, like one who 
with matchleſs ſpeed runs over all the race, and 
ſtumbles at the goal. It is reported, that being in 
company where one was praiſed for a great com- 
mander, he replied, there was no great account to be 


made of a man, who had ſuffered himſelf to be taken alive 
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by his enemies. A few days after, news came chat 
Dinocrates a Meſſenian, a particular enemy to Phi- 
lopœmen, and for his wickedneſs and villanics ge- 
nerally hated, had induced the Meſſenians to re- 
volt Nom the Achæans, and was about to ſeize a 
little place called Colonis. Philopœmen lay then 
ſick of a fever at Argos. Upon - the news he haſted 
away, and reached Megalopolis, which was diſtant 
above four hundred furlongs, in one day From 
thence he preſently drew out a choice body of horſe, , 
conſiſting of the chief men of the city, who were 
in the vigour of their age, and who earneſtly de- 
fired to accompany him in the expedition, both 
from their affection to him and from their love. of 
glory. As they marched towards Meſſene, meet- 
ing with Dinocrates about Evander's hill, they 
charged and routed him. But five hundred 
freſh men, who had been left for a guard to the 
country, happening to appear, the flying enemy 
rallied again about the hills. Philopemen m_— 
to be incloſed, and ſolicitous for his men, retreate 
over ground extremely difadvantageous, bringing 
up the rear in perſon, As he often faced about, 
and ran upon the enemy, he drew them all upon 
himſelf ; yet none of them dared to approach near 
him ; they only ſhouted and wheeled about him at 
a diſtance, Being defirous to ſave every ſingle man, 
he left his main body ſo often, that at laſt he was 
left himſelf alone amidſt a great number of ene- 
mies. Yet even then none durſt come up to him, 
but attacking him with their darts at a diſtance, 
they drove him into ſteep and ſtony places, where 
his horſe could hardly paſs, though he ſpurred him 
continually, His age was no hindrance to him, 
for with perpetual exerciſe his body was ſtill ſtrong. 
and active. But being weakened with ſickneſs, 
and tired with his long journey, his horſe ſtumbling; 
threw him, incumbered with his arms, and faint, | 
upon a hard and rugged piece of ground. His head t 
being grievouſly bruiſed with the fall, he lay a while 
1 a | ſpeechlo* 
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- revolutions, ſhould at laſt be immoveably fixed. 

Philopœmen, in this conjuncture, acted like a good 
pilot in a ſtorm ; ſometimes he yielded to the ne- 
ceſſity of the times, but generally he continued. 
ſteady, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to keep all 
who were conſiderable, whether for eloquence or 
riches, firm in the defence of their common liber- 


Ariſtænetus a Megalopolitan of great credit a- 
mong the Achæans, but always a favourer of the 
Romans, ſaid one day in the ſenate, that the Ro- 
mans were not to be diſpleaſed, or refuſed any thing. 
Philopœmen heard him with filent indignation ; but 
at laſt not being able to reſtrain his paſhon any 
longer, he ſaid to him, Aud why in ſuch haſte, wretch-. 
ed man, to behold an end of Greece? Manius, the Ro- 
man conſul, after the defeat of Antiochus, moved” 
the Achzans to reſtorn the baniſhed Lacedzmo- 
nians to their country; which motion was ſupport-- 
ed by Titus. But Philopœmen oppoſed it, not for 
any ill - will to the men, but becauſe he was willing 
that they ſhould be beholden to him and the Achæ- 
ans, not to Titus and the Romans; for the next 
year, when he was general himfelf, he reſtored 
them. So impatient was his great ſpirit of doing 
any thing at the command of others, and ſo prone 
was his nature to contend with ſuperior power. 
Being now ſeventy years of age, and the eighth 
time general, he was in hopes to paſs in quiet, not 
only the year of his magiſtracy, but his remaining 


life. For as diſeaſes are weaker in weaker bodies, 
the contentious humour of the Grecians abated 


much with their power. But envious fortune threw 
. him down at the cloſe of his life, like one who 
with matchleſs ſpeed runs over all the race, and 
ſtumbles at the goal. It is reported, that being in 
company where one was praiſed for a great com- 
mander, he replied, there was no great account to be 
made of a man, who had ſuffered himſelf to be taken alive 
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by his enemies. A few days after, news came chat 
Dinocrates a Meſſenian, a particular enemy to Phi- 
lopœmen, and for his wickedneſs and villanies ge- 
nerally hated, had induced the Meſſenians to re- 
volt from the Achæans, and was about to ſeize a 
little place called Colonis. Philopœmen lay then 
ſick ot a fever at Argos. Upon-the news he haſted . 
away, and reached Megalopolis, which was diſtant 
above four hundred furlongs, in one day From 
thence he preſently drew out 4 choice body of horſe, , 
conſiſting of the chief men of the city, who were 
in the vigour of their age, and who earneſtly de-- 
fired to accompany him in. the expedition, both - 
from their affection to him and from their love. of 
glory. As they marched towards Meſlene, meet- + 
ing with Dinocrates. about Evander's hill, they 
charged and routed him, But five hundred 
freſh men, who had been left for a guard to the 
country, happening to appear, the flying enemy 
rallied again about the hills. Philopemen ny 
to be incloſed, and ſolicitous for his men, retreate 
over ground extremely difadvantageous, bringing 
up the rear in perſon. As he often faced about, 
and ran upon the enemy, he drew them all upon 
himſelf ; yet none of them dared to approach near 
him ; they only ſhouted and wheeled about him at 
a diſtance, Being defirous to fave every ſingle man, 
he left his main body ſo often, that at laſt he was 
left himſelf alone amidſt a great number of ene- 
mies. Yet even then none durſt come up to him, 
but attacking him with their darts at a diſtance, 
they drove him' into ſteep and ſtony places, where 
his korſe could hardly pats, though he ſpurred him 
continually, His age was no hindrance to him, 
for with perpetual exerciſe his body was ſtill ſtrong 
and active. But being weakened with ſickneſs, 
and tired with his long journey, his horſe ſtumbling, 
| threw him, incumbered with his arms, and faint, 
i upon a hard and rugged piece of ground. His head 
: being grievouſly bruiſed with the fall, he lay a while 
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ſ oecchleſs, ſo that the enemy thinking him dead, 
began to turn and ſtrip him. But when they ſaw 


him lift up his head,. and open his eyes, they threw 
themſelves in .crouds upon him, bound his hands 
behind him;.and carried him off, infulting, with the 


moſt opprobrious language and every kind of in- 


dignity, a man who had never ſo much as dreamed 
of being led in triumph by Dinocrates. 


The Meſſenians, 'wonderfully elated with the 
news, thronged to the city-gates. But when they 
ſaw Philopemen in a poſture ſo unſuitable to the 
glory of his great exploits and victories, moſt of 
them were ſtruck with grief, and deploring the va- 
nity and inconſtancy of human fortune, wept with - 
compaſſion. 1 heir tears by little and little turned to 


kind words, and they began to ſay that they ought. 
to remember what he had done for them and the 


common liberty, which, by driving away Nabis, . 
he had preſerved. Some few, to make their court 
to Dinocrates, were for tormenting, and putting 
him to death, as a dangerous and irreconcileable 
enemy, who, if once he got looſe, would be till - 
more formidable to Dinocrates who had taken him 
priſoner, and uſed him with ſuch indignity. They 


put him at laſt into a dungeon under ground, which 


they called the treaſury, a place .into which there 


came no air nor light from without, and which ha- 


ving no doors, was cloſed with a great ſtone. Ha- 
ving thrown him in there, and rolled the ſtone to 


the mouth of the dungeon, they placed a guard a- 
bout it, and left him. In the mean time Philopce- 
men's ſoldiers recovering themſelves after their 


flight, and fearing he was dead ſince he appeared 


no where, made a ſtand, calling him with loud 


cries, and reproaching one another with their un- 


worthy and ſhameful eſcape, and with betrayin 
their general, who, to preſerve their lives, had loi 


his own, After a diligent ſearch and inquiry, 
hearing at laſt that he was taken, they ſpread the 
news through all the towns of Achxa, The Achæ- 


ans 
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ans reſented the misfortune deeply, and decreed to 
ſend and demand him, and in the mean time drew 
their army ee for his reſcue. | 

While theſe things paſſed in Achæa, Dinocrates 
fearing. that delays would ſave Philopœmen, reſol- 
ved to be beforehand with-the Achæans; where-- 
fore, as ſoon as night had diſperſed the multitude, 

he ſent in the executioner with poiſon; and ordered 
him not to leave him till he had taken it. Philo- 
pœmen was then lying down, wrapt up in his cloak, 
not ſleeping, but oppreſſed with grief and trouble. 
When he ſaw the light, and the man ſtanding by 
him with the poiſon, he ſtruggled: to ſit up, and 
taking the cup, aſked the executioner if he had 
heard any thing of the horſemen, particularly 
Lycortas ? The man anſwering, that moſt of them 
had got off ſafe; he nodded, and looking cheer- 
fully upon him, It is well, ſaid he, that we are not 
every way unfortunate, Then, without ſpeaking a 
word more, he drank off the cup, and. lay. down. 
again. His weakneſs: ſtruggling but little with the 
poiſon, it diſpatched him preſently, _ 

The news of his death filled all Achza with grief 
and lamentation. Ihe youth, with. ſome of the 
chief of the ſeveral cities, met at Megalopolis, with 
a reſolution to take revenge without delay. hey 
choſe Lycortas general, and falling upon the Meſ- 
ſenians, committed terrible devaſtations in their 
country, till by common conſent they yielded to 
the Achæans. Dinocrates prevented their revenge 
by killing himſelf. Thoſe who voted for the death. 
of Philopœmen were put to death by the Achzans,. 
and colt who would have had him tormented were 

ſeized by Lycortas, and reſerved: for further pu- 

niſhment. Having burnt his body, and put the 

aſhes into an urn, they. marched homeward, not 

in a confuſed: irregulas manner, but with a mixture 

of triumphal and, funeral pomp, with . crowns of: 

victory on their heads, and tears in their eyes, and. 
; TT Eg | i attended. 
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attended by their captive enemies in fetters. Poly- 
bius, the general's ſon, carried the urn, whereof 
there was hardly any thing to be ſeen becauſe of the 
garlands and ribands with which it was covered, 
The chief of the Ache ins marched near to Poly- 
bins. The ſoldiers followed; their horſes were 
ſplendidly adorned, and themſelves completely arm- 
ed; and, by their countenances, they appeared ngi- 
ther deject d by their loſs, nor elated by their vic- 
tory, The people from all the towns and. villages 
in the way, flocked out to meet him, as if he had 
been returning from conqueſt, and faluting and 
touching the urn, joined the proceſſion and went 
on to Megalopolis ; where when the old men, the 
women and children were mingled with the reſt, 
the whole city was filled with cries and lamentations 
for the loſs of Philopœmen, which they looked up- 
on as the period of their authority and pre-emi- 
nence among the Achæans. Thus he was honour- 
ably buried according to his worth, and the pri- 
ſoners were ſtoned to death about the place where 
his monument was erected. 

Many ſtatues were ſet up, and many honours de- 
creed him by the ſeveral cities; all which a certain 
Roman attempted to remove, who after the de- 
ſtruction of orinth proſecuted him (as if he had 
been ſtill alive) as an enemy to the Romans. 


When the affair was debated, Polybius anſwered. the 


_ ffcophants at large; and neither Mummius nor his 


lieutenants would ſuffer the honourable monuments 
of ſo great a man to be defaced, though he had often 
croſſed both Titus and Manius. And they diſtin- 
guiſhed well, in my opinion, between intereſt and 
virtue, between that which is honourable, and that 
which is profitable; juſtly thinking that gratitude 
and reward are due to him who confers a benefit, 

from him who reckives it, and that honour is never 
e good to the 088 So much 
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IN the treaſury of the Acanthii at Delphi, there 
is this inſcription: Braſidas and the Acunchii 
too this from the Atheniaus. From hence ma- 
ny are of opinion, that the marble ſtatue within 
the remple- door was deſigned for t raſidas; but it is 
rather Lyſander's, whom it repreſents exactly with 
his hair in its full growth, and a long comely 
beard, both after the old 1 accdzmonian faſhion. 
he origin of this cuſtom is not to be placed fo 
low, as ſome. people would have it; it not bein 
true, that the 4rgives ſhaved themiclves for 4s 
after a great overthrow ; and that the © partans, on 
the contrary, fluſhed with victory, let their hair 
grow beyond its uſual length. Neither can we al- 
low, that becauſe the Facchiadz,. when they 
fled from Corinth to Lacedæmon, ſeemed mean 
and deſpicable, upon account of their being ſhaved, 
the Lacedzmonians for that reaſon began to eſteem 
long hair, For this cuſtom may. be traced very ea- 
fily from | ycurgus, who uſed to ſay, That long hair 
made handſome mn appear more beautiful to the eye, and 
the unhandſome more terrible. : | 
It is generally agreed, that Ariſtoclitus, Lyſan- 
der's father, though he was not immediately de- 
| | ſcended 
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ſcended from royal anceſtors, was, however, rela- 
ted to the family of the Heraclide. As for Lyſan- 
der, he was bred up in poverty, and always ſhowed 
a ſingular reſpect to the diſcipline and manners of 
his country. He was brave, and ſuperior to all 
ſorts of pleaſure, that alone excepted, which aroſe 
from the honour and a plauſe that attend great ac- 
tions, And to indulge this pleaſure was very excu- | 
fable at Sparta, where their youth were fired with 
an early deſire of glory, taught to be dejected under 
diſgrace, and to be elated by commendation. And he 
that was inſenſible of theſe, was looked upon as one 
of a mean ſpirit, and incapable of aſpiring to any 
thing great or manly, I herefore we are not to 
blame that emulation and thirſt after fame, which 
appeared in the whole courſe of Lyſander's life; it 
came from his country and education. But the de- 
ference which he paid to great men, ſeems to have 
been too ſervile, and more than became a Spartan; 
and where his intereſt was concerned, he bore the 
frowns of men in authority too patiently. I his, 
however, by ſome is reckoned no ſmall part of po- 
licy, | ö 
Ariſtotle, where he obſerves that great wits are 
generally inclined to melancholy, (inſtancing in So- 
crates, Plato, and Hercules), ſays too, that Lyſan- 
der, though not in his youth, was in his declining 
age ſubject to it. But that which peculiarly diſtin- 
guiſhed his character, was the way he had of ma- 
king poverty fit well upon him, and of keeping his 
mind ſteady and untainted in the greateſt affluence. 
For he reſerved nothing for himſelf out of all thoſe 
ſpoils of gold and ſilver which. he brought from the 
Artic war, but hberally difperſed them among his 
countrymen, who upon this increaſe of riches began 
to value them as much as they deſpiſed them be- 
fore. When Dionyſius the tyrant would have pre- 
ſented his daughters with ſome garments richly em- 


broidered, he refuſed them, ſaying, They were ft 


only 
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only to make diſagrecablè faces more remarkable, - After- 
wards, however, being ſent ambaſſador to the ſame 
tyrant, when he offered him two veſts, and deſired 
him to make choice of that which he liked beſt for 
his daughter, he .replied, My daughter ' knows better 
how to chuſe than I do; and ſo took them both. h 
After a long continuance of the Peloponneſian 
war, when the Athenians had received a great blow 
in Sicily, and were under great apprehenſions of 
loſing all their power at ſea, Alcibiades being recal- 
led from baniſhment, managed the war with fuch 
ſucceſs, that he quickly changed the whole ſtate of 
affairs, and, after ſome engagements, made the A- 
:thenians equal in naval power to the Lacedzmo- 


_nians, who now began to be ſenſible of their dan- 


gerous condition, and were reſolved to exert them- 
ſelves more vigorouſly. I hey knew this deſign re- 


quired greater preparations and a bold commander. 


They therefore gave the command of the fleet to 
Lyſander. | | | 
Being arrived at Epheſus, he found that city very 
well inclined to him, and wholly in the intereſt of 
the Lacedzmonians, though at that time in a very 


.unhappy fituation ; for it was in danger of being 


.over-run with the barbarous cuſtoms of the Per- 
ſians, by reaſon of their frequent commerce with 
the inhabitants, as it was ſituated in the neighbour- 
hood of Lydia, ang as the great officers of the 
king of Perſia frequently reſided there. Lyſander 
having pitched his camp near the city, commanded 
all his ſtore-ſhips to be brought into their harbour, 
and built a dock for his galleys; and by this means 
their ports were frequented by merchants, their 
market- place was full of buſineſs, and their ſhops 
had a plentiful trade; ſo that this city ought to date 
from that time its firſt proſpect of the greatneſs and 
iplendour in which it now flouriſhes, Lyſander 
hearing that Cyrus the king's ſon was at Sardis, 
went thither that he 5 have an interview with 
1 him, 
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him, and acquaint him with the treachery. of Ti- 
ſaphernes, who though he had a commiſſion to aſ- 
fiſt the Lacedæmonians, and to deſtroy the naval 
Force of the ' Athenians, upon fome ſolicitation 


from Alcibiades (as it was ſuſpected) had acted re- 
» miſsly, and, by neglecting to pay his ſoldiers, had 
occaſioned the ruin of his fleet. Cyrus was eaſily 


perſuaded to believe the truth of this accuſation; 
for he had before an ill opinion of Tiſaphernes, 
and was himſelf particularly difobliged by him. 
Lyſander, by theſe means, and the opportunities he 
had of being familiar with the young prince, en- 
tirely gained his affections, and by his agreeable 


converſation, and reſpectful behaviour, engaged 


Him ſtrongly on his ſide. When Lyſander was a- 


bout to depart, Cyrus, after he had ſplendidly en- 


tertained him, deſired him, not to refuſe to make 
uſe of his friendſhip, and aſſured him whatſoever 
he aſked ſhould be granted. Lyſander replied, 
Since, Cyrus, you expreſs ſuch kindneſs for me, I beg you 
would add an obolus to the feamens pay, fo that inflead 
of three oboli they may receive four. Cyrus was pleaſed 


with this generous anfwer, and made him a preſent 


of ten thoufand pieces of gold. Lyſander employ- 
ed this ſum to increaſe the wages of the ſailors, and 
by this encouragement, in a ſhort time, almoſt emp- 


tied the enemy's fleet; for many of the men were 


glad to go over to that party where the moſt mo- 
ney was to be had; and thoſe few that ſtaid behind, 


behaved with great indifference to their officers, and 


often mutinied. I hough he had thus drained and. 
weakened his adverſaries, he durſt not engage them, 
becauſe Alcibiades, who was their admiral, had the 
advantage of him in the number of thips, was more 
experienced, and had been always ſucceſsful in 
— 76x enterpriſe he undertook either by ſea or 
1and. f | | 
Alcibiades having occaſion to go from Samos to 


Phocæa, left the fleet under the command of An- 


tiochus, 
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tiochus, who, to inſult and provoke Lyſander, ſail- 
ed with two galleys into the harbour at Epheſus, 
and impudently paſſed by his fleet with a great deal 
of noiſe and laughter. Lyſander reſented this, 
open affront, and with two or three {hips immedi- 
ately purſued him; but when he ſaw freſh ſupplies 
come to the relief of Antiochus, he called up more 
to his aſſiſtance, and in a little time the whole fleet 
was engaged. Lyſander got the victory, took fit- 
teen ſhips, and ſet up a trophy. Ihe people of 
Athens were highly diſpleaſed at Alcibiades, and 
turned him out of their ſervice; who being now 
very much flighted and cenſured by the ſoldiers in 
Samos, left the army, and withdrew into the Thra- 
cian Cherſoneſus. This fight, though not conſider- 
able in itſelf, was made ſo by the misfortune of 
Alcibiades. 1 
Lyſander, having collected from various cities 
a number of reſolute and ambitious men, ſent them 
to Epheſus, with inſtructions to form themſelves 
into companies, and apply themſelves to policy and 
buſineſs, upon promiſe, that as ſoon as the Athe- 
nian government was. broken, their democracy 
ſhould be diſſolved, and they ſhould be governors, 
ia their reſpective cities, By this. contrivance he 
| ſecretly made way for the appointment of Decem- 
viri, and all the other, innovations. which after- 
wards fucceeded in thoſe cities: for he kept his 
word with his friends ; and thoſe who had been of 
ſervice to him, he promoted to the higheſt honours 
and preferments, by which he in a manner made 
himſelf an accomplice with them in all their inju- 
ſtice and oppreſſion. So that every one endeavour- 
ed to ingratiate himſelf with Lyſander; to him on- 
ly. people made their court, promiſing themſelves 
all that was great or honourable, - while the chief 
power of the republic was lodged in him. Where 
fore as ſoon as he left them, they were very uneaſy. 
under his ſucceſſor Callicratidas ; for though his 
| O 3 | actions 
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actions ſhowed him to be the beſt and moſt upright 
of men, yet the people were diſcontented with his 
conduct, which ſavoured too much of what they call- 
ed Doric plainneſs and ſineerity. It is true, they 
admired his virtue as men do the beauty of ſome. 
hero's ſtatue, but their deſires all this while were 
bent upon Lyſander, the loſs of whoſe favour and 

| benevolence they were ſo ſenſible of, that ſome of 
them when he departed expreſſed their concern 
with tears. -Nay, he drew off their affections yet 
more from Callicratidas ; for he ſent back to Cyrus 
the reſidue of that money he had received from him 
for the ſoldiers pay, and ſaid, Let Callicratidas aſe 
for it himſelf if be pleaſes, and let him contrive as well 
as he can to ſupport his army. And when he was go- 
ing to ſet ſail, he faid to him, I have. reſigned that 
feet to you which commands the whole ocean, This ar- 
rogant empty boaſt, Callicratidas thus reproved. 
If it be ſo, fleer with the fleet to the left, and paſſing by 
the Athenian navy at Samos, meet me at Miletus, and 
there reſign your command. For if it be that victorious 
fleet you re; reſent it, you have nothing to fear from the 
enemy in your paſſage. No, replied Lyſander, I have 
done with it now, it is wholly under your conduct; and 

when he had ſaid this, he immediately ſet fail for 
Feloponneſus. 7 | | 

Callicratidas was left in great perplexity ; for he 

had brought no money from home with him, nei- 
ther could he raiſe any; for the people had been 
too much oppreſſed already, to endure another 
tax. I he only reſource he had was to beg ſup- | 
plies, as Lyſander had done, from the lieutenants Þ 
of the king of Perſia, And he was the moſt un- 
qualified of any man for this employ; for he was 
of ſo noble and generous a Tom that he could 
ſooner brook ſlavery under a Grecian enemy, than 


bring himſelf to flatter and careſs a Barharian, who | 
had nothing to value himſelf upon but his gold. | 
However neceſſity forced him to Lydia; and _ 
| | | G 
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he came to Cyrus's palace, he bid one of the at- 
tendants tell him, that Callicratidas the Spartan 
admiral was come to wait upon him. The ſervant 
replied, He is not at leiſure now, he is drinking. Cal- 
licratidas anſwered with great ſimplicity, It ig very 


well ; T will lay till he has done, ] he 'Lydians up- 


on this anſwer took him for a man void of ſenſe 
and education. Therefore ſecing himſelf laughed 
at, and lighted by the Barbarians, he withdrew a 
while; but upon his return not gaining admiffion, 
he reſented it ſo highly, that he went immediately 
to Epheſus, reflecting with indignation upon thoſe 
who firſt cringed to the Barbarians, and encoura- 
ged them to be proud, only becauſe they were - 
rich; and he proteſted to ſome of his friends, that 
as ſoon as he arrived at Sparta, he would make it 
his buſineſs to reconcile the differences among the 
Greeks, render them formidable to the Barbarians, 
and prevent them from ever accepting afliſtance 
from their hands againſt one another. 'Fheſe re- 
ſolutions of Callicratidas were indeed worthy of a 
Spartan ; for in virtue and bravery he was not in- 
ferior tothe greateſt of the Grecians; but he died 
ſoon after at the battle of: Arginuſa, where he was 
defeated, | | | 
The affairs of the confederates being now in a 
declining condition, they ſent an embaſſy to Sparta 
to defire that Lyſander might be choſen admiral, 
expreſſing very earneſtly the great confidence they 
had of ſucceſs under his conduct. Cyrus too dif- 
patched letters thither to the ſame effect. There 
was a law among the Lacedzmonians that obliged' 
them never to confer that command twice upon the 
ſame perſon ; yet, being deſirous to gratify their al- 
lies, they gave one Aracus the title, but Lyſander 
the power. This gave great ſatisfaction to the 
moſt powerful men in the ſeveral cities: for he had 
long ſince raiſed their expectations, and given them 
hopes, that the PEE ſhould ſoon be aboliſh- 
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ed, and the whole government devolve upon them. 

Whoever takes an impartial view of theſe two ge- 
nerals, will find in Callicratidasan open and ſincere 
carriage, in Lyſander craft and cunning, for he 
owed moſt of his ſucceſs in war to artifice, and ne- 
ver ſcrupled to prefer intereſt to honeſty ; he 
thought nature had fixed no difference between 
truth and falſchood, and fo made advantage the 
meaſure of both. When he was told, it was below 
the character of one deſcended from Hercules, to. 
rely upon ſtratagems in war, he turned it off with a 
_ jeſt, and ſaid, II pen the lion's flrength fails, we muſt 
take in the fox's ſubtilty, He gave a remarkable in- 
ſtance of this diſpoſition at Miletus. For when his 
friends whom he had promiſed to help in ſubvert- 
ing the government and ruining their adverſaries, 
had changed their opinions, and come to an a- 
greement with the contrary party, he pretended. o- 
penly to be much pleaſed with their proceedings, 
and to favour the reconciliation; but in private he 
reproached and upbraided them, and inſtigated 


* 
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his enemies; for he that over - reaches his adverſary 
by a falſe oath, declares that he fears him, and de- 
ſpiſes the gods. 5 | | 
Cyrus having ſent for Lyſander to Sardis, fur- 
iſhed him with a large ſum of money upon the 
ſpot, and promiſed him a great deal more, aſſuring 
him, that if his father ſhould refuſe to advance any, 
he would pleatifully ſupply him out of his own 
fortune, rather than he ſhould want; and when 
every thing elſe failed, he would melt down the 
throne, on which he ſat to execute juſtice, which 
was all of maſſy gold, and filver. And before he 
left Sardis to attend his father in Media, he aflign- 
ed him all the cuſtoms and revenues of the cities, 
iatruſted him with the government of his province, 
and taking him in his arms, conjured him not to en- 
gage with the Athenians till his return, promiſing 
to bring with him a powerful fleet out of Phœnicia 
and Cilicia, TSR 
When the prince was gone, Lyſander thought he 
had too few ſhips to encounter the enemy with, and 
wo many to lie ſtill; he therefore cruiſed about 
ſome of the neighbouring iſlands, and ſurpriſed - 
gina, and Salamin; from whence he ſteered his 
courſe to Attica, where he waited upon Agis, who 
was come down from Decelea to the coaſt. This 
ave Lyſander an opportunity of ſhowing the land- 
5 what a powerful navy he had, which made 
him maſter of the ſea, and enabled him to ſail 


| where-everhe pleaſed. Eut hearing that the Athe- 


nians -purſued him, he- changed his courſe, and 

_ paſſed through the iſlands towards Aſia, and find- 
ing the Helleſpont open without any guard, he at- 
racked Lampſacus by ſea, whilſt 'I horax at the 
ſame time befieged it by land ; and as ſoon as the 
town was ſtormed, he gave his ſoldiers the plunder 
of it. In the mean while the Athenian fleet, con- 
fiſting of an hundred and eighty ſail, were arrived 
at Eleus, a city of Cherſoneſus, but having intelli- 
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6 8 that Lampſacus was taken, they immediately 
failed to Seſtos; whence, after they had taken in 


proviſions, they went to Egos Potamos, where 
they were juſt oppoſite to the enemy, who ſtill lay 
at anchor near Lampſacus. Amongſt the Athenian 
commanders Philocles was one, the ſame who once 
perſuaded the people to make an order to cut off 
the right thumb of every priſoner taken in war, that 
he might be diſabled from managing any weapon, 
and yet be ſerviceable to them in handling the oar. 


The two navies were now in ſight, and every body 


expected an engagement the next morning ; but Ly- 
fander had quite other deſigns ; he commanded all 
the ſeamen to go on board, as if they were to fight 
by break of day, and gave them a ſtrict charge to 
be in readineſs upon the firſt ſignal; he gave the 
ſame orders to the land-forces who lay upon the 
fhore. About ſun-riſing the Athenian fleet drew 
up in a line directly before the Lacedæmonians, 
and gave the challenge; but Lyſander, though his 
ſhips had had all their complement aboard the 
whole night, and ſtood facing the enemy, would 


not accept of it, but on the contrary ſent orders by 


his pinnaces to thoſe ſhips which were in the van 
not to ſtir, but remain in the ſame poſture with- 
out making the leaſt motion. | | 

Towards the evening, when the Athenians re- 
tired, he would not ſuffer one man to land till two 
or three galleys that he had ſent to look out were 
returned, and had reported that they ſaw the ene- 
my diſembark. The ſame thing was practiſed the 


next day, and for three or four days together. 
This made the Athenians very confident, and pre- 


ſumptuous; they looked on their enemies with con- 
tempt, as a parcel of cowards who durſt not quit 
their ſtation. © © 731 . | 
During theſe tranſactions Alcibiades who was 
then in Cherſoneſus and poſſeſſed ſome fortifiet 
places there, came on horſcback to the camp of the 
FIN5Y ; CT. - Athenians, 
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Athenians, and thowed to their generals two ma- 
terial overſights, Ihe firſt was, that they had ſta- 
tioned their ſhips near a naked thore, without 
cover, or ſhelter ; the other, that they were at too 
reat a diſtance from Seſtos, from whence they 
were forced to fetch all their provifions; he repre- 
| ſented to them that their only way was to fail thi- 
ther without loſs of time, and to remove to æ great- 
er diſtance from the enemy, whoſe army being un- 
der the command of a fingle general, was ſo obe- 
dient, and ſo well diſciplined, that at the firſt ſig- 
nal they were prepared to put his orders in execu- 
tion. The Athenian generals flighted theſe repre- 
ſentations of Alcibiades ; on the contrary Tydeus, 
who was one of them, told him in a contumelious 
manner, He was not general, but the power was in o- 
ther hands. Alcibiades from this anſwer ſuſpecting 
ſome treachery, retired; | ; 
When he was gone, they offered battle as they 
had done ſeveral times. before, but to no purpoſe; 
Lyſander, when he ſaw them returning diſdainful- 
ly and negligently, diſpatched ſome light veſſels to 
obſerve their motion, and ordered the captains, as 
ſoon as ever they ſaw the Athenians land, to row 
back, and when they were come half way, to lift 
up a brazen ſhield at the head of each ſhip, upon 
which fignal he would immediately make up to 
them. He then. gave orders to the officers in the 
fleet diligently to look after the ſoldiers and mari- 
ners, and take care they ſhould be all ready to run 
in briſkly upon the enemy, at the firſt fight of the 
ſhield, As ſoon as the ſignal appeared, the trum- 
pet from the. admiral's galley ſounded to battle, the 
thips ſet ſail, and the landmen marched up along 
the ſhore to the promontory, The diſtance be- 
tween the two continents yas fifteen furlongs; but 
the ſeamen were ſo eager and induſtrious, that they 
foon reached the oppoſite ſhore. Conon the gene- 
ral of the Athenians. was the firſt that deſcried 
: them, 
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them, and made what haſte he could to get his 
ſoldiers on board. He was very ſenſible of the 
danger wherewith they were threatened ; wherefore 
fome he commanded, ſome he perſuaded, and o- 
thers he forced into the ſhips; but all his endea- 
vours were in vain ; his men, not in the leaſt ſu- 
ſpecting any ſurpriſe, were diſperſed ; ſome were 
walking in the fields, ſome. were aſleep in their 
tents, ſome were at dinner, and ſome were gone to 

market. AH this was owing to the inexperience of 


the commanders, who neither apprehended. nor 


provided againſt any danger. When the noiſe and 
cries of the |.acedzmdmans drew very near, and. 
they were juſt ready to attack them, Conon made 


his efcape with eight ſhips to Evagoras King of Cy- 


prus. The Peloponneſians fell upon thoſe that re- 


mained, took all that were empty, and attacked 


and diſabled thoſe in which the Athenians were 
barking. Thoſe ſoldiers that came to the re- 


lief of the navy being in great confuſion and un · 


armed, were ſlain in the attempt. Thoſe who 
thought to make their eſcape by flight, were pur- 
ſued: and taken. Lyſander- took three thouſand. 
priſoners with their commanders, and ſeized the 


whole fleet, except the ſacred galley called Para- 


las, and thoſe few ſhips that conveyed Conon to 
Evagoras. When he had faſtened the captive ſhips 


to his own,. and plundered. the enemies camp, he 


returned to Lampſacus, attended with the ſound 
af flutes and ſongs of triumph; having perform- 
ed a great exploit with little Iabour, and having in 
one hour, and merely by his own ſkill and conduct, 
E an end to a long and tedious war, which had 
en ſo diverſified beyond all others with an incre- 
dible variety of events, had occaſioned ſo many 
battles, appeared in ſuch different forms, produced 
fuch viciſſitudes of fortune, and deſtroyed more 
generals than all the wars in which Greece had e- 
ver been engaged. Many therefore imagined that 
| | | za 
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it was the effect of a divine interpoſition. Some 
ſaid that the ſtars of Caſtor and Pollux appeared 
on each fide the helm of Lyſander's thip, when he 
failed out of the harbour againſt the Athenians, 
Others fancied that a ſtone, which, according to 
the common opinion, fell from heaven, was an o- 
men of this overthrow. This ſtone was of a vaſt 
bigneſs, and fell near Ægos Potamos. The inhabi- 
tants of the Cherſoneſus hold it in great venera- 
tion, and ſhow it to this day. It is ſaid: that A- 
naxagoras had foretold that one of thoſe bodies 
which are fixed to the vault of heaven, ſhould one 
day be looſened by a violent ſhock or convulſion of 
the whole machine, and fall to the earth. For he 
taught that the ſtars are not now in the ſame places 
where they were firſt formed; that they are of a 
ſtony ſubſtance, and heavy, and that the light they 
give is the effect of the action of the æther; that 
they are carried along by the rapid motions of the 
heavens; which, from the beginning, when the 
cold ponderous bodies were ſeparated from the o- 
ther ſubſtances, hindered them from falling back 
to the centre. | 91 A TSHR DES 
But ſome philoſophers maintain an opinion more 
likely and credible than that of Anaxagoras. They 
hold, that the ſtars which are ſeen to fall, are not 
the emanations of the elementary fire, which go 
out the very moment they are kindled; nor yet a 
blaze, or inflammation of a quantity of air burſt- 
ing out from under a too cloſe compreſſion in the 
upper region; but that they really are fome of 
thoſe heavenly bodies, which from a momentary 
relaxation of the rapidity of the motion, or by 
ſome irregular concuſſion, are looſened and fall to 
the earth, not always upon places inhabited, bur 
generally into the ocean, which is the reaſon we do 
not ſee them. | n | | 
However, this opinion of Anaxagoras is confirm- 

ed by the teſtimony of Damachus, who in his 
| treatiſe 
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treatiſe of religion tells us, that, for ſeventy-five days 
together before the fall of that ſtone, there was 
ſeen in the heavens a large body of fire, not fixed 
and immoveable, but like an inflamed cloud agita- 
ted this way and that by contrary and irregular 
motions, but ſo rapid that with the violence there- 
of ſeveral fiery fragments were forced from it, im- 
pelled ſome one way and ſome another, darting like 
lightning, or ſo many falling ſtars. As ſoon as 
this body fell upon the earth, and the inhabitants 
recovered from their fright had ventured to approach 
it, they could find no inflammable matter, or the 
leaſt ſign of fire, but a real ſtone, which though of 
an extraordinary ſize, yet was nothing in compari- 
ſon of that fiery body which appeared at firſt, but 
ſeemed no more than a bit as it were crumbled from 
it. But they muſt have a good opinion of the ve- 
racity of Damachus, who can believe this account. 
If it be true, it overthrows the aſſertion of thoſe 
who tell us that this ſtone was a great rock rent from 
the top of ſome mountain, and borne for ſome 
time through the air by the violence of the wind, 
and that it ſettled in the firſt place where that force 
and violence began to abate, But why may we not 
conclude that that which appeared for ſo many 
days together was really a globe of fire, and that 
when it was extinguiſhed and diflipated, it produced 
a thorough change in the air, and raiſed ſuch a 
violent ſtorm or whirlwind as to force this ſtone 
from its native ſtation, and carry it to the place 
where it afterwards ſettled ? But theſe are ſubjects 
proper for writings of another nature. : 
When the three thouſand Athenians, who had 
been taken priſoners were condemned by the coun- 
cil, Lyſander called Philocles one of the Athenian 
generals, and aſked him what puniſhment he 
thought that man deſerved, who advifed his citi- 
zens to proceed ſo ſeverely againſt the Grecians ? 
Philocles, not at all daunted in his adverſity, repli- 
A! | ö . ed, 
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ed; Do not bring an accuſation again/?, thoſe wha have 
no judge; but ſince you are conqueror, uſe us as we ſhould 
have uſed you, if you had been conquered. After this 
he bathed himſelf, put on a rich robe, and led on 
his- countrymen to execution, as we are told by 
Theophraſtus. | | 

Lyſander then viſited all the neighbouring cities, 
and commanded all the Athenians he found, upon 
pain of death, to repair to Athens. His deſign 
was, that the city being thus thronged might ſoon 
be reduced to famine, and be glad to ſurrender at 
diſcretion, as ſoon as he opened the ſiege Where- 
ever he came he changed the preſent government of 
the place, and put in a Lacedzmonian as chief, 
with ten other aſſiſtants. Thus he dealt not only 
with his enemies, but his allies, and by this means 
in a manner ingroſſed to himſelf the whole emji-e 
of Greece. He did not employ_the nobility or the 


wealthy citizens in any part of the government, but - 


put it into the hands of his friends, and of thoſe ſo- 
cietics he had before eſtabliſhed, and intruſted them 
with full power of life and death. Many were ex- 
_ ecuted whilſt he was preſent, and he aſſiſted his 
friends in baniſhing others who were of the contra- 
ry party. This conduct gave the Greeks an ill o- 
pinion of the Lacedæmonian government. So that 


Theopompus the comic poet was groſsly miſtaken. 


when he compared the Lacedæmonians to vintners, 


who, when they have for ſome time entertained 


their cuſtomers with goòd wine, afterwards. give 
them that which is ſour; for in this caſe the draught 
was ſour and unpalatable from the beginning; Ly-. 
ſander having deprived the cities of the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and- committed the go- 
vernment to a {mall number, and thoſe the moſt 
inſolent and turbulent of the people. 
Having ſettled theſe affairs in a ſhort tine, and 
diſpatched meſſengers to tell the Lacedæmonians, 


that he was returning to them with two hündred 


ſhips, 
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ſhips, he went to Attica, where he joined the kings 
Agis and Pauſanias, and ſeemed to expect the im- 
mediate ſurrender of the city. But when he found 
that the Athenians made a vigorous defence, he 
returned into Aſia, and made the ſame alteration 
in other cities as he had done in thoſe we mention- 
ed before, putting ſome to death who did not ſub- 
mit to his tyranny, and forcing others to quit their 
country. He expelled all the natural inhabitants 
of Samos, and gave the exiles poſſeſſion of the ci- 
ty. He uſed the ſame barbarity to the inhabitants 
of Seſtos, which was then in the hands of the A- 
thenians, and divided both the city and territory 
among his feamen. The Lacedzmonians were diſ- 
pleaſed at theſe proceedings, and re-eſtabliſhed the 
Seſtians. But in all other reſpects the Grecians 
were well ſatisfied with Lyſander's conduct; for by 
his means the ZEginetz were reſtored to their own 
cities, of which they had been long diſpoſſeſſed; 
the Athenians were alſo driven out of the cities of 
the Mlellans and Scionians, which were reſtored to 
the former inhabitants. By this time Lyſander had 
intelligence that there was a famine in Athens; up- 
on which he ſailed to the Pirzus, and obliged the 
city to. ſurrender, and to ſubmit to whatever terms 
he demanded, | 
The Lacedzmonians ſay that Lyſander wrote to 
the magiſtrates thus, Athens is taken : to which they 
returned this anſwer, Hit is taken; that is ſufficient. 
But this was a ſtory invented to preſerve an appear- 
ance of moderation in the - Spartan government ; 
for the decree of the Ephori was in theſe terms : 
This is the decree of the Lucedæmonian magiſtrates; Pull 
down the Piræus, and the long wall; quzt all the towns 
you are now poſſeſſed of, and keep yourſelves within your 
own territories ; reflore the fugitives, and pay ſuch con- 
tributions as ſhall be demanded; we grant you peace upon 
theſe conditions. As for the number of fhips you are to 
keep, you muſt obſerve the orders we fhall give concerning 
it. When theſe orders came to the 8 
| they 
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they ſubmitted to them by the advice of Therame- 
nes the ſon of Agnon: which made Cleomenes, one 
the young orators, aſk him why he a bag 
to the intention of Themiſtocles, and gave thoſe 
walls into the hands of the Lacedzmonians, which 
he had built in defiance of them. Young man, ſaid 
he, I am not acting contrary to the ſentiments of Themi- 
tocles. He raiſed theſe walls for the preſervation of the 
45. and I for 1 5 ſame 6 . have 14 de- 
Aroyed; and if walls alone ſecure a city, Sparta, which 

bas none, is in a very bad condition. | 

Lyſander, as ſoon as all the ſhips except twelve, 
and the fortifications of the Athenians were deli- 
vered into his hands, made his entrance into the 
city, on the ſixteenth of Munychion [April], the 
very day on. which. they had formerly overthrown 
the Barbarians-in the naval fight near Salamin. He 
began immediately to attempt an alteration in the 
government ; but finding the people more ſtubborn 
than he expected, he by his meſſengers gave them 
to underſtand, that they had violated the capitulations ; 
that the walls were yet ſtanding, though the time preſcri- 
bed. for the demoliſhing of them was «:pired; and now. 
ſnece they had broke their firſt articles, he declared that 
the conſideration of the whole ſhould be reaſſumed in the 
council, and new terms ſhould be made. And it is re- 
ported that he did really propoſe in a council of the 
allies, that the Athenians ſhould. be reduced to a 
fate of ſlavery ;- and that a Theban commander 
called Erianthus, at the ſame time perſuaded them 
to raze the city, and turn the country into paſture- 

ground for the grazing of cattle. 25 
Afterwards, however, when all the general of- 
ficers were met together at an entertainment, a mu-- 
ſician of Phocis began to ſing thoſe lines out of the 

Electra of Euripides, which begin thus, | 


| Unhappy daughter of the great Atrides,. 
1 Thy lowly habitation 1 approach. 
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This touched them all on a ſudden with a ſenſe of 
compaſſion, and gave them occaſion to reflect, 
how barbarous it would appear to lay that city in 
ruins, which had been renowned for the birth and 
education of ſo many famous men. However, Ly- 
ſander finding the Athenians entirely at his diſcre- 
tion, ſent for a number of muſicians out of the ci- 
ty, and having joined them with thoſe belonging to 
the camp, he pulled down the walls, and burned 


the ſhips, to the ſound of their inſtruments; at 


which his aſſociates dancing, and crowned with gar- 
lands, expreſſed as much joy as if that day had been 
the beginning of their liberty. After this, he alter - 
ed their government, appointed thirty rulers over 
the city, and ten over the Piræus, placed a ſtrong 
garriſon in the citadel, and made Callibius, a Spar- 
tan, the governour, who upon ſome occaſion of- 
fered to ſtrike Autolycus (a famous wreſtler, the 
ſame whom Xenophon mentions in his Sympoſiacs), 
who 1cizing him by the legs threw him upon the 
ground. Lyſander did not reſent this ; on the con- 
trary, he reproved Callibius, telling him he was to 
conſider that they *were free men, not ſlaves, over whom 


he had the government. But ſoon after, the thirty 


tyrants, to pleaſe Callibius, put Autolycus to 
death. EXE 


Lyſander, when he had ſettled theſe affairs, fail- 


ed to | hrace, All the money and preſents which 
he had received (which probably were very conſider- 
able, as his power was ſo great, and he was, in a 
manner, the ſovercign of all Greece) he ſent to 
Lacedæmon by Gylippus, who had been commander 
of the troops in Sicily, Gylippus cut open the bot- 
tom of every bag, and when he had taken a large 


fum out of each, ſewed them up again; but he was 


not aware, that in every bag there was a bill that 
gave a particular account of the ſum it contained. 

W hen he came to Sparta, having firſt hid under 
the tiles of his houſe what he had taken for his 
on Dd 4 „ 
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own uſe, he delivered up the bags to the magiſtrates, 
and ſhowed them the ſeals. When they examined 
the money, and found it fall ſhort of the accounts 
expreſſed in the bills, they were ſurpriſed at the 
difference; but Gylippus's ſervant betrayed the ſe- 
cret, and told them by way of riddle, that he had 
obſerved a great many owls to rooſt in the Ceramicus. 
For moſt of the coin then bore the impreſſion of 
an owl-in reſpect to the Athenians. Gylippus ha- 
ving loſt his ts high reputation with this mean 
action, was-aſhamed to appear any more at Lace- 
demon.” 2 5 . | 
Some of the wiſeſt among the Spartans, proba- 
bly upon this occaſion, being ſenſible what an ill 
influence money had over moſt mens manners, and 
how eafily the beſt were corrupted by it, were very 
warm in their reflections upon Lyſander, and ear- 
neſtly preſſed the magiſtrates to ſend away all their 
treaſure of gold and filver, as a deſtructive evil, 
though it was alluring. This debate was referred 
to a council, and a decree was propoſed by Scira- 
phidas, as Theopompus writes, or, according to E- 
phorus, -by Phlogidas, That no money, whether of 
gold or ſilver, ſhould be recerved in Sparta, and that none 
ſhould paſs but the current coin of the country. This coin 
was of iron dipped in vinegar whilſt it was red hot, 
to make it hard and unmalleable, ſo that it might 
not be applied to any other uſe. It was beſides 
very heavy, and that which was much in weight, 
was but little in value, ſo that it was very trouble- 
ſome to carry any conſiderable ſum. And it is pro- 
bable that anciently all money was of this kind, and 
conſiſted of pieces of iron or braſs, which from 
their form were. called obeliſci; whence a certain 
quantity of. ſmall pieces of money was called an - 
balus, which name is ſtill retained, and fix oboli 
were called a drachma or handful, that ſum being as 
much as the hand could contain. This party that 
voted againſt keeping => money was overpowered 
| * | by 
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by Lyſander's friends; and at laſt it was decreed, 
that it ſhould be employed upon public occaſions, 
and that it thould be a capital crime to convert any 
of it to private uſes. But this did not at all anſwer 
Lycurgus's deſign, who by a ſcarcity of money in- 
_ tended to prevent covetouſneſs, which is generally 
the ill conſequence of riches. Now, this was not 
fo much prevented by forbidding the uſe of money 
in private, as it was encouraged by allowing it in 
public ; for what is uſeful will be valued and admi- 
red. And it could not be imagined, that if it was 
| honoured in public, it would be deſpiſed in private, 
or that thoſe who ſaw that wealth was ſo advanta- 
geous to the ſtate, ſhould think it of no concern to 
themſelves, Nay, it is much more reaſonable to 
conclude, that the common cuſtom of a nation 
ſhould influence particular men, than that the 

whole nation ſhould be corrupted by the actions of 
_ ſome few; for if the whole is diſtempered, the parts 
alſo muſt be affected; but if the diſorder ſubſiſts 
only in particular parts, it may be corre&ed and 
Temedied by thaſe which have not yet received the 
infection. So that this decree, though by the 
puniſhment which it threatened, it prevented men 
from treaſuring up money, yet did not prevent, but 
rather increaſed their defire of it, and taught them 
to look upon it as a thing highly valuable and ex- 
cellent. But theſe things I have already mentioned 
in another place. 

Luyſander, out of the plunder which he took, e- 
rected his on, and ſeveral of the chief command- 
ers ſtatues in braſs at Delphi, and cauſed two ſtars 
to be made of gold, repreſenting Caſtor and Pollux, 
in the room of thoſe which diſappeared ſome time 
before the battle of Leuctra. The galley Cyrus 
ſent him when he congratulated him upon his vic- | 
tory, which was of gold and ivory, and two cubits 
in length, was placed in the treãfury of Braſidas, 
and the Acanthians; and Alexandrides of _ 
| e phi 
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phi in his hiſtory, ſays, that Lyſander depoſited 
there a talent of filver, fifty-two minz, and eleven 
ſtaters of his own money; but this is not agreeable: 
to the accounts given of his poverty by all hiftori- 
ans, | 

It muſt be owned, that never any Lacedzmo- 
nian general had ſo abſolute an authority as Lyſan- 
der, yet his pride and haughtineſs of ſpirit {till car- 
ried him beyond it; for, as Duris ſays, he was the 
firſt of the Grecians to whom altars were erected, 
and ſacrifices offered as to a god. He was the firſt 
that was complimented with ſongs of triumph, one 


of which began thus, 


To the brave leader of our bands 
Begin the ſong, which gods inſpire ; 
IVith tuneful voice, and artful hands : 
To Pæan ] touch the lyre ! 


And the Samians decreed, that the feaſts which 
were celebrated in the honour of Juno, ſhould now 
be transferred to Lyſander. Cheœrilus a poet was 
always one of his retinue, and ready upon all occa- 
ſions to celebrate his actions. Antilochus preſented 
him with a panegyric in verſe, with which he was 
ſo much pleaſed that he gave him his cap full of 
ſilver. There was a great emulation between An- 
timachus of Colophon, and Niceratus of Hera- 
clea, who ſhould write the beſt poem in Lyſander's 
praiſe. The laurel was given to Niceratus ; which 
Antimachus taking ill, ſuppreſſed his verſes. Pla- 
to, who was then a young man, and an admirer 
of Antimachus's poetry, deſired him to bear this 
misfortune with more courage, telling him, that 
ignorance had the ſame. effeft upon the intellectual eye, as 
blindneſs had upon the corporeal, Ariſtonous, the mu- 

ſician, who had ſix times won the prize in the Py- 
. thian games, openly declared, that if ever he bad 
the fortune to be conqueror once more, he would declare 


„e Lyjander's diſciple, or even bis flaw. 
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The ambition of Lyſander was troubleſome only 

to the great, and thoſe of equal rank with himſelf; 
but that arrogance, and that violence of temper 
which attended it, and which were fomented by the 
flatteries of thoſe who paid their court to him, had 
a more extenſive influence; fo that he was immo- 
derate in the expreſſions both of his favour and re- 
ſentment. The governments of cities, with an un- 
limited -and tyrannical power, were the rewards . 
which he beitowed on his friends; and nothing 
but the. death of thoſe who had offended him, was 
ſufficient to gratify his anger. This appears from 
his behaviour to the Mileſians. Thoſe among 
them who had been zealous in maintaining the 
rights of the people, concealed themſelves for fear 
of his reſentment ; and he being afraid they-might 
ſecure themſelves by flight, ſolemnly ſwore, not a 
man of them ſhould ſuffer. I hey relying upon his 
word appeared again in public; upon which he de- 
livered them up to thoſe of che oppoſite party, and 
they were all put to death, to the number of eight 
hundred. In every city he exerciſed eruelties of 
this nature, and no man could be ſafe who was ſu- 
ſpected of any inclination to popular government. 
He did not only ſacrifice men to his own private 
caprices, but, with the ſame barbarity, gratiſied ei- 
ther the malice or covetouſneſs of his friends. 
From whence that ſaying of the Lacedzmonian E- 
teocles beeame famous; That Greece could never bear 
two Lyſandcrs, Theophraſtus tells ns, that Arche- 
ſtratus faid the ſame thing of Alcibiades ; but this 
was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſo applicable to him. 
He was indeed vain, inſolent, and luxurious, which 
made him difagreeable; but the ſourneſs and crucl- 
ty of Lyfander's temper made him infupportable. 
Though the Lacedzmonians paid little regard in 
general to the complaints that were made againſt 
him ; yet when Pharnabazus, whoſe province had 


been plundered and laid waſte by _"_ ſent inform- 


ers 
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ers againſt him to Sparta, the magiſtrates took this 
complaint into conſideration, and put to death I ho- 
rax one of his friends and colleagues, who againſt 
the late law was found with ſilver in his poſſeſſion; 
neither were they ſatisfied with puniſhing his ac- 
complices, but commanded him home by their Scy- 
tale; the nature and uſe of which was this. When 
the magiſtrates gave their commiſſion to any admi-- 
ral or general, they took two round pieces of wood,. 
both exactly equal in length and thickneſs, one 
they kept themſelves, the other was delivered to 
their officer, Theſe pieces of wood. were called 
Scytalæ; and when they had any thing of moment 
which they would ſecretly convey to him, they cut 
a long narrow ſcroll of parchment, and rolling it 
about their own ſtaff, one fold cloſe to another, 
they wrote their buſineſs on it; then they took off 
the parchment, and ſent it to the general; he ap- 
plied it to his own ſtaff, which being juſt-like that 
of the magiſtrates, the folds fell in with one ano- 
ther, exactly as they did at the writing, and the 
characters, which, before it was wrapped up, were 
totally disjoined, and altogether unintelligible, ap- 
peared now very plainly. „ Wis, 
Luyſander, who was then in the Helleſpont, was 
ſtartled at the Scytale, and being moſt of all afraid 
of the accuſation of Pharnabazus, endeavoured to 
have a conference with him as ſoon as poſſible, ho- 
ping by a little diſcourſe to compoſe all differences . 
between them. When they met, he deſired him to 
give another information to the ſenate, and to con- 
tradict what his meſſengers had told. them before; 
not knowing that (according to the proverb) he 
was playing the Cretan with a Cretan. For. Pharna - 
bazus, promiſing to comply with his requeſt, wrote 
a letter in+his preſence according to his directions, 
but had contrived to have another by him, which 
was to a quite contrary effect; ſo when they came 
to ſeal the letter, he put that upon him e 
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Had written privately, and which exactly reſembled 

the other. Lyſander returned to Lacedæmon; and 

attending the magiſtrates,. according to cuſtom, at 
the palace, he delivered Pharnabazus's letter to 
them, which he was well aſſured would take off his 

greateſt accuſation.; for he knew Pharnabazus was 
much valued by the Lacedzmonians, as, of all the 

Eing of Perſia's generals, he aſſiſted them with the 

greateſt zeal during the late war. The magiſtrates 
kaving read the letter, ſhowed it to Lyſander, who 

found the proverb true, that not Uly/es only is cun- 

ning, and in great confuſion left the palace. 

Some days after he went to the magiſtrates, and 
told them he was obliged to go to Ammon's temple, 
and offer that ſacrifice which he had vowed to him 
before the battle ; and it is indeed reported, that 
Ammon appeared to him in a dream, when he be- 
fieged. the Aphytzans in Thrace z upon which, 
as the god had directed, he raiſed the ſiege, and 
bid the Aphytæans ſacrifice to Ammon; and for 
the ſame reaſon he haſtened to ſacrifice to the god 
at his temple in Libya. But it is generally believed, 
that this was only a pretence, and that the true oc- 
caſion of his retiring was his fear of the magiſtrates, 

and chat he choſe rather to wander abroad than to 
be controlled at home; for his haughty ſpirit could 
not brook ſubmiſſion to any body; like an horſe, 
that after he has been free a great while, and ran- 
ged in. open paſture, is very unwilling to be con - 
fined again to the ſtable, and ſubmit to his ordinary 
labour. Ephorus gives another account of his re- 
tiring, which I ſhall mention by and by. Whatever 
the occaſion was, he found it very difficult to ob- 
tain leave from the magiſtrates; and when they had 
given their conſent to his voyage, the kings of Spar- 
ta conſidering that moſt of the cities were in the 
poſſeſſion of his friends, that he conſequently muſt 
needs have a great ſway among them, and that this 
made him in effect maſter of all Greece, attempte d 
= ny tO. 
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to diſpoſſeſs them, and reſtore the government to 
the - ge 7 VL Ts Des VS 
Theſe proceedings raiſed every where new diſ- 
turbances; and firſt of all the Athenians having 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the caſtle of Phyle, took 
arms againſt the thirty tyrants, and defeated them. 
Immediately upon this Lyſander returned in great 
haſte to Sparta, and perſuaded the Lacedzmonians 
ro maintain the oligarchy which he had eſtabliſhed, 
and to repreſs the forwardneſs of the people. To 
this end they remitted an hundred talents to the 
thirty tyrants to enable them to continue the war, 
and declared Lyſander himfelf chief commander. 
But the two kings envying-his greatneſs, and being 
afraid leſt he ſhould be maſter of Athens a ſecond 
time, reſolved that one of them ſhould be preſent 
in that expedition. Accordingly Pauſanias march- 
ed into Attica, in appearance to ſupport the tyrants 
againft the people, but in reality to put an end to 
the war, and prevent Lyſander from having Athens, 
by means of his friends, once more at his mercy. 
1 his deſign he compaſſed very eaſily; for he 
brought the Athenians into a good underſtanding 
among themſelves, compoſed the tumults, and ſo 
put a check upon Lyſander's ambition. However, 
the Athenians revolting again ſoon after, the whole 
blame was charged upon Pauſanias. It was faid, 
that taking out of the people's mouth the curb of 
the oligarchy, he had by that means made them 
headſtrong, and encouraged them to grow inſolent 
and licentious. At the ſame time Lyſander obtained 
the reputation of an upright man, who never em- 
ployed his arms either for the gratification of his 
friends, or his own fame, but purely for the glory 
of Sparta, | | 1 : 
Lyſander's courage and ſpirit appeared in his ex- 
preſſions, no leſs than it did in his actions. Once 
when the Argives contended about their bounds, 
and thought they could make a better plea than the 
| Lacedæmonians, 
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Lacedzmonians, he held out his. ſword, and ſaid, 
He that is maſter of this will beſt make auf his title. At 
another time when a Megarean ſpoke with great 
boldneſs in a converſation, he gave him this repri- 
mand, My friend, thoſe words of yours require a place 
-of firength and ſafety, When the Bœotians ſtood 
 wavering whether they ſhould engage on his ſide, 
or his enemies, he aſked them whether they had ra- 
ther be viſited in a friendly or hoſtile manner. When the 
Corinthians had deſerted the league, he marched to 
Corinth at the head of his army, in order to aſſault 
it; but whilſt the Lacedzmonians heſitated, and 
ſeemed afraid to begin the attack, a hare happened 
to ſtart out of the trenches, whereupon he aſked 
them, they were not aſhamed to fear thoſe enemies, 

Iwhoſe lazine of Was fuch, that the 780 bares flapt under 

their walls: 

After Agis's death, Ageſilaus his brother, and 
-Leotychides his ſuppoſed ſon, were the pretenders 
to the crown. Lyſander, who had been Ageſilaus's 
lover, perſuaded him to claim his right to the king- 
dom, as being legitimately deſcended from Hercu- 
les; whereas it was very much ſuſpected that Leo- 
tychides was the ſon of Alclbiades, who had been 
obſerved to be familiar with Agis's wife | imza, 
during the time of his exile in Sparta; and Agis 
computing the time. concluded that he himſelf 
could not be the father, and therefore openly diſ- 
owned him; Wr however, when he fell 
fick, and was carried to Herea, he was prevailed 
upon by the importunity of the youth himſelf, and 
of his friends, juſt before he died, to declare be- 
fore many witneſſes, that L eotychides was his law- 
ful ſon; and he deſired them to teſtify theſe his laſt 
words to the Lacedæmoniaus; which accordingly 
they did. Every body reſpected Ageſilaus as a very 
deſerving man, and yſander's intereſt and autho- 
rity ſerved very much to ſtrengthen his party, ſo 


that he- an to chink he could not fail, when Di- 
| | ophites, 
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- ophites, a great deal in prophecies, oppoſed him 
on account of his lameneſs, and for that purpoſe 

cited the following oracle. by 


Though proud, O Sparta, yet beware 
' How thou obey'ft a limping her ! | 
Tar and diſcord without end, 
Shall on that luckleſs hour attend; 
Every labour, every fate, 
Dat can waſte or ſink a ſtate. 


Many believed the intepretation, and began to fa- 
vour Leotychides's party. But Lyſander ſaid, that 
Diophites had miſtaken the ſenſe of the oracle; that 
it was not meat that the Lacedæmonians would be 
unhappy under a lame king, but that they would 
be a lame people if they ſuffered the poſterity of 
Hercules to be governed by illegitimate princes. 
Having thus put a plauſible conſtruction upon the 
words of the oracle, and being otherwiſe one that 
had a great intereſt among the people, he prevailed 
with them to make choice of Ageſilaus. As ſoon 
as he was ſettled in his kingdom, Lyſander preſſed 
him very earneſtly to make war upon Aſia, putting 
him in hopes of raiſing himſelf to a great reputa- 
tion by the conqueſt of Perſia. To further this 
deſign he writ to his friends in Aſia, and deſired 
they would petition the Lacedæmonians to give the 
command of their forces againſt the Barbarians to 
Ageſilaus. They complied with his requeſt, and 
ſent ambaſſadors to Lacedzmon for that purpoſe. 

Ageſilaus thought himſelf no leſs obliged to y- 
fander for this favour, than he had been before for 
his kingdom. But ambitious ſpirits, however o- 
therwiſe qualified for government, are hindered in 
their way to glory by that envy which they generall 
bear to their equals; and thus they make ha” 
their adverſaries, who would otherwiſe be their 
partners and afliftants in their heroic actions. I hus 
Ageſilaus at firſt choſe Lyſander for his particular 

| | Sh favourite, 
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favourite, made him one of his council, and con- 
fulted him upon. all affairs of moment ; but when 
they came into Aſia, he having little acquaintance 
there, the people ſeldom addreſſed themſelves to 
him, but made their greateſt court to Lyſander, 
ſome upon the account of a former familiarity and 
_ friendſhip, others out of a ſervile compliance. Thus, 
as it often happens in plays, that a chief actor repre- 
ſents the part of a ſervant or a meſſenger, yet is 
much taken notice of, while he that perſonates the 
king is hardly heard to ſpeak, and is little regarded 
by the ſpectators; ſo here the counſellor had all 
that was really valuable in government, and left 
the king only the empty name of power. Indeed 
Luyſander ought to have moderated his ambition, 
and have been contented to act the ſecond part. 
On the other ſide, Ageſilaus was to be blamed for 
totally rejecting and diſgracing a friend he had been 
ſo much obliged to. For firſt of all he never gave 
him any opportunity of appearing with reputation, 
nor ever put him in any poſt of command ; beſides, 
thoſe for whom Lyſander intereſted himſelf were 
ſure to miſcarry, and were leſs favoured than even 
the meaneſt and moſt inconſiderable perſons; thus 
all his influence and authority was gradually weak 
ened and deſtroyed. 3 
Lyſander finding that he was fo unſucceſsful in 
every thing he undertook, and that what he deſign- 
ed as a kindneſs, was often prejudicial to his friends, 
defired them to forbear their addreſſes, and take no 
Public notice of him ; but either to ſpeak to the 
king himſelf, or to thoſe favourites who had more 
power than he had at preſent to prefer them. Upon 
this, many gave him no further trouble with their 
concerns, but ſtill continued their reſpects to him, 
and waited upon him in all dae we podle reſort. 
This grieved Ageſilaus yet more, and aggravated 
his envy and jealouſy. . Therefore to ſhow his re- 
ſentment, when he preferred even common ſoldiers 
; | to 
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to the higheſt poſts in the army, and made them 
governors of cities, he affronted Lyſander ſo far 


as to make him his carver; and then by way of de- 


riſion, and to inſult the lonians, he ſaid, Let them 
now go, and make their court to my carver. Lyſander 

upon this determined to ſpeak to the king. "Their. 
diſcourſe was very ſhort and laconic. Indeed, Ageſi- 
laus, ſays Lyſander, you know very well how to leſſen 
your friends. Yes, ſays he, when they affect to be 


greater than myſelf; and it is juſt they ſhould have the 


greateſt ſhare in my power who moſt endeavour ib pro- 


mote it. Lyſander replied, This is rather- what yo 
ſay, than what I ever did; but I beg of you, for the 
2 thoſe ſtrangers here, ' whe have their eyes upon us, 
to allow me ſuch a poſt under you, wherein I may be 
leaſ ſuſpected, and moſt uſeful to you. This favour 
was granted him, and he'was ſent ambaſſador to the 
Helleſpont: and though he bore a ſecret grudge to - 
the king, yet that did not hinder him from a very 
faithful diſcharge of his duty. He perſuaded Mi- 
thridates the Perſian, who had fallen out with : 
Pharnabazus, to revolt with all the army under his - 
command, and brought him over to Ageſilaus: 
however he was not employed upon any other ſer- 
vice, but returned in-difgrace to Sparta, not only 
highly incenſed againſt Ageſilaus in particular, but 
diſpleaſed more than ever with the whole frame of 
the government. 


He had long meditated a change in the conſtitu- 


tion, and refolved now to execute his deſign as ſoon 
as poſſible. His ſtratagem was this: The Heracli- 


dz who were mixed with the Dorians, had for- 


merly ſettled in Peloponneſus, and their poſterity 
was very numerous and powerful in Sparta. Of 
theſe, two families only could claim any right to 
ſucceſſion in the kingdom; thoſe were the Euryti- 
ontidæ and the Agiadz ; the reſt, notwithſtanding 
their high extraction, had no ſhare in the govern- 
ment on account of their birth. For as to the 
| "I | common 
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common rewards of virtue, they were attainable by 
all men of diſtinguiſhed merit. Lyſander was one 
of this family, and having gained ſo great a reputa- 
tion by his actions, having many friends, and much 
power, he was uneaſy to ſee that city which owed. 
its increaſe chiefly to him, ruled by others no bet- 
ter deſcended than himſelf. He therefore was de- 
firous to alter the ſettlement which confined the 
government to two families only, and to give all 
the Heraclidz an equal right to it; nay, ſome ſay, 
that he deſigned to extend this privilege not to the 
Heraclidz only, but to all the Spartans,. and to 
make it a reward. not ſo much of Hercules's poſte- 
Tity, as of thoſe who bravely imitated that valour 
which gave him a place among the gods. And he 
bad great hopes that when the. kingdom was thus 
to be diſpoſed of, no Spartan could appear with 
thoſe advantages that he could. Upon this pro- 
ſpe& firſt he endeavoured by. himſelf to convince 
the citizens of the reaſonableneſs of this change, 
and learned. by heart an oration which Cleon of 
Halicarnaſſus had made for him upon that ſubject. 
But when he perceived the difficulties of this un- 
dertaking, which was not to be effected by ordinary 
means, he had recourſe to extraordinary. For as 
in tragedies, when any thing of great importance is 
to be effected, the aſſiſtance of ſome. god is made 
uſe of, ſo he to promote his deſigns had. recourſe: 
to oracles, being convinced that Cleon's eloquence 
would avail - but little, unleſs he could firſt ſubdue. 
and terrify the minds of the people by ſuperſtition. 
Ephorus ſays, that after he had in vain endeavour- 
ed to corrupt the Pythian oracle, and as unſucceſs- 
fully ſent Phericles to corrupt the prieſteſſes of Do- 
dona, he went himſelf to the oracle of Ammon, 
and offered the prieſts large ſums of gold; but 
they with great indignation rejected his bribes, and 
ſent people to accuſe him at Sparta. He was, how- 
ever, acquitted ; upon which the Lybians took their 
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leave of the Spartans in this manner; JYhen you 
come to live among us in Africa, you will find us more im- 
partial judges, For there was an ancient prophecy 
which foreto!d that the Lacedæmonians ſhould. 
ſome time or other inhabit Africa; The whole 
ſtratagem of Lyſander requires a more diſtinct ex- 


plication. For it was not an ordinary contrivance, 


nor built upon ſlight foundations, but deeply laid 
from the beginning, and carried' on with conſum- 
mate art and addreſs ; ſo that it may be compared 
to a mathematical demonſtration, in which from 
ſome principles firſt aſſumed, the concluſion is re- 
gularly deduced through a variety of abſtruſe and 
intricate arguments. | ſhall therefore at large explain 
it as it is related by Ephorus, a great hiſtorian as 
well as philofopher. | 125 
There was a woman at Pontus who being with 
child, pretended Apollo was the father. Many 
with a great deal of reaſon ſuſpected it, others were 
ſo. credulous as to believe it. Wherefore when fhe 
came to be delivered of a ſon, ſeveral perfons of 
the greateſt quality in the country took ' peculiar 
care of its education, and for ſome reaſor-or other 
gave it the name of Silenus. Lyſander taking hold 
of this occurrence, made it the ground of his whole 
ſtratagem, and choſe ſuch contidents to affiſt him 

in it, whoſe character might bring the ſtory into 
reputation without the leaſt ſuſpicion of forgery. * - 
To make the beft advantage of this, they fpread a- 
broad among the Spartans another ſtory, that there 
were very ancient oracles cloſely concealed in the cuſtody of 
the prieſts at Delphi, and it was upon record, that they 
were not to be profaned by vulgar hands, neither was it 
lawful for any man to read them, till in ſome future age 

one ſhould ariſe who could manifeſtly prove himſelf the ſon 
of Apollo, and challenge to bimſelf the interpretation of 
theſe myſteries. When the credit of this report was 
eſtabliſhed among the people, Silenus was to come 
and demand the prerogative of his birth, Tlio& 
| * _ 
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of the prieſts who were confederates in this plot, 
were ſtrictly to examine into every circumſtance of 
his nativity, and afterwards being fully convinced 
that he was the true ſon of Apollo, were to deliver 
up their charge to him : he then was to read in 
public all thoſe oracles, efpecially that relating to 
the government of Sparta, for the ſake of which 
the whole plot had been contrived, and wherein. it 
was to be declared, that it would. be more for the ho- 
our and intere/t of Sparta to break the preſent ſucceſſion, 
and for the future to chuſe their kings out of the moſt de- 
ferving men in the commonwealth. But when Silenus 
was grown up, and every thing ready for action, 
the whole buſineſs miſcarried by the cowardice of 
one that was an agent in it, whoſe heart failed him 
juſt at the time of execution. However nothing of 
this was diſcovered while Lyſander lived. 

He died before Ageſilaus returned out of Aſia, 
after having embarked his country in a war againſt 
the Bceotians, or rather involved all Greece in it; 

for the thing is related both ways, ſome laying the 
blame upon him, others upon the Thebans; and 
others charge them both with it. To the The- 
bans it is objected, that they overturned the altar, 
and profaned the ſacrifice Ageſilaus was offering in 
the town of Aulis, and that Androclidas and 
Amphitheus having been corrupted dae of 
Perſia, they attacked the Phocians, and laid waſte 
their country, to draw upon the Lacedæmonians 
this confederate war of the Grecians. They who 
make Lyſander the author of this war, ſay he was 
ended that the Thebans alone, -of all the con- 
derates, ſhould lay claim to a tenth of the ſpoils 
taken from the Athenians at Decelea, and complain 
of his ſending the money to Sparta, But what 
provoked him moſt againſt the Thebans was, 
that they ſhould be the firſt to furniſh the Atheni- 
ans with means to deliver themſelves from the thirty 
tyrants whom he had eſtabliſhed at Athens, 125 | 
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for ſupporting of whom the Lacedzmonians had 
publiſhed a decree, that thoſe who fled out of Athens 
ſhould be apprehended where-ever they ſhould be found, 
and forced back into the city; and that whoever endea-- 
voured to reſcue them, ſhould be treated as enemies to Spar- 
ta. The Thebans gave out a counter-order to this. 
decree, which: was generous and becoming the po-- 
ſterity of Hercules and Bacchus ; for they. pro-- 
claimed, that every houſe and city in Beotia ſhould be open 
and free for any Athenian that deſired. protection; and. 
that whoever did not afſiſt 'a fugitive who was ſeized, 
ſhould be fined a talent; that beſides, if any one ſhould. 
march armed through Beotia to the relief of the Atheni- 
ans, he ſhould: find a ſafe paſſage, without being in the 
leaſt moleſted. Neither did they ſtop here; for as 
their decree was hoſpitable and friendly, ſo their 
actions were ee to it. For Ihraſybulus with 
ſeveral other fugitives was ſo far aided by them ſe- 
cretly, with money and arms, that he made an 
aſſault upon the caſtle of Phyle, and poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of it. Theſe were the grounds of Lyſander's 
_ reſentment againſt the J hebans. He was naturally 
prone to anger, and the fretfulneſs attendant on 
old age now rendered his paſſion more violent. He 
therefore importuned the magiſtrates to employ him 
againſt the Thebans; accordingly he marched out 
with an army under his command, and Pauſanias 
followed him with another. Pauſanias went round 
by Cithzron, with a deſign to invade Bceotia : 
Lyſander paſſed through Phocis in order to meet 
him; and as he marched along, he took by ſurren 
der the city of the Orchomenians, ſtormed Leba- 
dia, and plundered it. From thence he ſent letters 
to Pauſanias, bidding him remove from Platææ and 
make haſte to join - forces with him at Haliartus, 
where he himſelf would certainly meet him b 
break of day. Theſe letters fell into the hands of 
the enemy, the meſſenger having been taken by 
ſome of the Theban ſcouts. Upon opening them 
they intruſted their city with the Athenians, Who. 


Were 
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were come to their affiſtance ; then ſallying out at 
the firſt watch they arrived at Haliartus, and put 
part of their forces into the city, juſt before Ly- 
ſander was come up with his. Lyfander had at 
firſt reſolved to pitch his tents upon the ſide of 
an hill, and wait for Paufanias ; but day drawing 
on, he grew impatient, and led his foldiers out in 
a direct line along the road to the walls of the 
City. 

F There is a fountain called C:fufa, in which, they 
ſay, Bacchus was waſhed immediately after his 
birth; for the water appears like wine, is of a 
bright colour, and a pleaſant taſte. Not far off 
grow the Cretan canes, of which javelins are made, 
by which the Haliartians gueſs Rhadamanthus 
dwelt there, and the rather becauſe his fepulchre 
too, which they call Alea, is ſeen in this place. 
The monument of Alcmena is hard by, where they 
pretend ſhe was buried; and they ſay that after 
Amphitryon's death ſhe married Rhadamanthus. 
It was hereabout that thoſe I hebans, whq had not 

entered Haliartus were placed, having the city on 
their left hand ; and from hence they fell upon the 
enemy's rear. In the mean time, thoſe within the 
city drew up in order of battle together with the 
Haliartians, and for ſome time remained quiet ; 
but as ſoon as Lyfander appeared with his van- 
guard before the gates, they ruſhed out, killed him, 
and a ſoothſayer that attended him, with ſome few 
more ; for the greater part made their eſcape to the 
main army, but the Thebans purſued them fo cloſcly 
that they all ſoon diſperſed and fled to the hills. 
A thouſand of them were killed in this purſuit, and 
three hundred of the T hebans fell by chaſing them 
too raſhly into craggy and dangerous places. I] heſe 
three hundred had been fuſpected of correſponding 
with the Lacedæmonians, which made them ſo rath 
and deſperate ; they being reſolved to wipe off this 
diſgrace, though with the loſs of their lives. The 
news of this defcat came to Pauſanias, in his 8 
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from Platææ to Theſpiæ. He preſently put his 


army in order, and marched towards Haliartus, 
where about the ſame time Thraſybulus was arrived 
with a party of the Athenians under his command, 
Pauſanias would have articled with them upon 
ternis for the dead; but the more aged among the 
Spartans in the army could not think of it; they 
murmured at it among themſelves, and at laſt went 
all together to the king, telling him, Lyſander's body 
ꝛꝗbas not to be redeemed by conditions, but by arms; that 
if they conquered, they might then carry it off honourably ; 
if they happened to be overcome themſelves, it would haw- 
ever be glorious to die upon the ſpot with their commander. 
Pauſanias, however, ſaw it was too difficult a mat- 
ter to conquer the Thebans, who were juſt now 
fluſhed with victory; beſides, if this could have 
been done, the body lay ſo near the walls, that it 
could not eaſily be borne off without a truce ; he 
therefore immediately diſpatched an herald, ob- 
tained a treaty, carried off the dead, and retired 
with his army. As ſoon as they had paſſed the 
confines of Bœotia, they interred Lyſander in the 
territories of the Panopæans, the friends and. con- 
federates of the Spartans, His monument is {till to 
be ſeen in the road: from Delphi to Chzronea, 
where the Lacedæmonians for ſome time took up- 
their quarters... While they ſtaid there, one of the 
Phocians giving an account of the battle to a friend 
of his who had not been preſent at it, ſaid, The 
enemy fell upon them, after Eyſander had paſſed Hoplites. 
A Spartan, Lyſander's friend, that ſtood. by, aſked 
him what he meant by Hoplites,. for he had. never 
heard of the name babes 1 mean the place, ſaid the 
Phocian, where the enemy cut of our vanguard, the 
river that runs under the walls of the city is called Ho- 
plites, The Spartan immediately wept, and broke- 
aut into. this expreſſion, How unavoidable are the de- 
crees of fate! For it ſeems the oracle had pronounced: 
theſe verſes to Lyſander ;. ON. 
| | | Hoplites* 
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Hoplites rearing torrent fly, - 
Nor lejs the earth. born dragon fear ; 
Ineuitable fate is nigh, 
Ihen he attacks Thee i in the rear. 


Some indeed ſay, Hoplites does not run to Haliar- 
tus, but is a river near Coronea, which mixed with 
the river Phliarus paſſes along to that city. It was 
formerly called Hep/:as, but now it is known by the 
name of {/omantus. The perſon who killed Ly- 
ſander was an officer of Haliartus, called Neo- 
chorus, and bore a dragon in his ſhield, and it is 


probable that this was the 2 ſignified by tbe 


oracle. | 
It is reported, that, during the Peloponneſian 


war, the '] hebans alſo received an oracle from 


Apollo Iſmenius, which foretold the 'batt!e at 


Delium, and this at Haliartus, though this hap- 


pened thirty years after. The oracte runs thus: 


Avoid, when eager in the-chace you run, C 
The con fines where the ſavage wolf is found ; 

Let caution check your haſty ſteps; and ſhun 
That den of foxes, the Orchalian ground. 


The country about Delium he calls the confines 
where Bœotia borders upon Attica; by the Or- 
chalian ground, is meant a hill now called Alope- 
cus, on that fide of Helicon which looks towards 
Haliartus. 

1 he Lacedzmonians looked upon Pauſanias's: 
proceedings as ſo diſhonourable to a Spartan gene- 


ral, that they would have tried him for his life; 


but he not venturing to appear, fled to T' egen,. 
where he devoted himſelf to a recluſe life in the 
Wanke of Minerva. 

Luyſander's poverty, which was s diſcoyered at his 
death, made his virtue more admired, when it ap- 
peared that notwithſtanding he had ſo much wealth 
at his command, and ſuch abſolute authority 92 
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ſo many cities, he had not all increaſed the wealth 
of his own family. This is obſerved by Theopom- 
pus, whom we may ſooner believe when he com- 
mends, than when he finds fault, for he is more 
apt to diſcommend than to praiſe. Ephorus ſays, 
that upon ſome diſpute afterwards between the 
confederates with Sparta, when Lyſander's writings 
were to be examined, Ageſilaus was ordered to 
make the ſearch, who found. a diſcourſe of Ly- 
ſander's concerning the government, where he en- 
deavoured to ſhow how advantageous it would be 
to the commonwealth, if the right of ſucceſſion, 
which the family of the Eurytiontidæ and Agiadæ 
pretended to, was broke, and the kingdom made 
elective ; this diſcourſe Ageſilaus deſigned to pu- 
bliſh, and diſcover by that means to the people the 
real character of Lyſander. But Lacraditas, a 
wiſe man, and at that time preſident of the Epho- 
ri, prevented him, telling him, It would be diſbo- 
nourable to difturb Lyſander now at reſt in his grave; 
and that he ought rather to bury that ue with him, 
ſince it was written in à very artful and perſuaſrve man- 
rt; 8 
The Spartans beſtowed many honours on him 
after his death; amongſt which this was none of 
the leaſt; there were ſome who had engaged them- 
ſelves to Lyſander's daughters, while they thought 
him rich; but when they ſaw how poor he died, 
through his honeſty, they broke off the contract. - 
Theſe, in reſpect to Lyſander's memory, the Spar- 
tans ſeverely fined : for there was, it ſeems, in 
Sparta, a law which puniſhed as well thoſe that 
broke off, or deferred a promiſed marriage, as 
thoſe who engaged in an ill one; and this law 
was levelled at thoſe chiefly who endeavoured to 
marry into rich, rather than good families. Thus 
ve have faithfully related all the remarkable paſ- 
ſages we could gather relating to the life of Ly- 
ſander, | 8 
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Eripoltas the diviner, who brought King O- 
pheltas and thoſe under his command from 
Theſſaly into Bœotia, left behind him a family which 
flour iſhed for many generations. Moſt of his de- 
ſcendents inhabited Chæronea, which was the firſt 
city wherein they ſettled after they had expelled 
the Barbarians. But as they were all of them men 
of courage and warlike inclinations, they fell in the 
wars againſt the Medes, and the encounters with 


che Gauls, behaving themſelves on all occaſions 


with undaunted courage and reſolution. 

There was left one orphan of this houſe, called 
Damon, ſurnamed Peripoltas, for beauty and great- 
neſs of ſpirit ſurpaſſing all of his age, but of a fierce 
and untractable temper. When he was paſt the 
years of childbood, a Roman captain of a cohort 
that wintercd in Chæronea, fell in love with him; 
but as he could not obtain his infamous defires, 
either by gifts or entreaties, it was much feared 
that he would proceed to violence. The ſuſpicion 


was made more probable by the contemptible con- 
dition of Chæronea, which was then extremely 


weak and poor. Damon being apprehenſive of 
further injury, and reſenting the attempts that had 
| | been 
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been already made, determined to kill the officer. 
Accordingly he engaged fifteen of his companions 
to join with him; for he would not communicate 
his deſign to a greater number, left it might be di- 


covered. TI hey having daubed their faces with ſoot 


in the night-time, and having drank largely, fe. 
upon the officer by break of day, as he was facri- 
ficing in the market- place; and having killed 
him, and not a few of thoſe that were him, they 
fled out of the city, which was extremely alarm- 
ed and troubled at the murder. The coun- 
cul aſſembled immediately, and pronounced ſen- 
tence of death againſt Damon and all his ac- 
complices. This they did to juſtify, the city to the 
Romans. But, that evening, as the magiſtrates 
were at 7 op together, according ro cuſtom, Da- 
mon and his confederates breaking into the room, 
killed them all, and then again fled out of the 
town, About this time, Lucius Lucullus paſſed 
that way wich his forces upon ſome expedition; 


and this diſaſter having but ncwly happened, he 


ſtaid to examine the matter. Upon inquiry he 
found the citizens were not in Bult, but rather 
that they themſelves had been ſufferers; therefore 
he drew out the ſoldiers, and carried them away 
with him. Vet Damon continuing to ravage the 
country all about, the citizens by meſſages and de- 
crees, in appearance favourable, enticed him into 
the city, and upon his return made him gymna- 
ſiarch, or mafter of the exerciſes; but afterward 
as he was anointing himſelf with oil in a bath, they 
ſet upon him and killed him. For a long while 
after apparitions were ſeen, and lamentable groans 
heard in that place, (as our fathers have told us), 
for which . the gates of the bath were ordered 

to be cloſed up: and even to this day thoſe who 
kve near that place, affirm, that they ſometimes 


ſee the ſame ſpectres, and hear the ſame lamenta- 


tions. The poſterity of that family (of which 
TIER R ſome 
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ſome remain in the country of Phocis, near the 
city of Stiris), are æalled, according to the olic 
dialect, Abbolomenoi; that is, men daubed with ſoot; 
becauſe Damon was beſmeared with ſoot when he 
committed that murder. | | 
But there being a quarrel betwixt the Chæro- 
neans and the Orchomenians, who bordered upon 
them, the Orchomenians hired an informer, a 
Roman, to accuſe the community of Chæronea, 
as, if it had been a ſingle perſon, of the murder 
which Damon had committed. Accordingly the 
proceſs was formed, and the cauſe pleaded before 
the prætor of Macedon; for as yet the Romans 


had not ſent prætors into Greece. The advocates 
for the inhabitants appealed to the teſtimony of 
Lucullus, who, in anſwer to a letter the prætor 


wrote to him, returned a true account of the mat- 
ter of fact. By this means the city was cleared of 
the accuſation, when in danger of utter deſtruc- 
tion. The citizens who were then preſerved, e- 
reed a ſtatue to Lucullus in the forum, next to 
that of the god Bacchus, We alſo have the ſame 
ſentiments of gratitude, and though removed at 
the diſtance of ſeveral generations, think ourſelves 
partakers of this benefit. And as, in our opinion, 
the deſcription of the character and manners exhi- 
bits a nobler image of a man, than that which re- 
preſents the form of his body and the features of 
his face, we ſhall add the life of Lucullus to thoſe 
of other illuſtrious men, and ſtill adhere ſtrictly 


to the truth. It is ſufficient to ſhow that we pre- 


ſerye a grateful remembrance of his kindneſs : and 
he himſelf would not expect, that we ſhould recom- 
penſe that ſervice which conſiſted in ſpeaking the 
truth with a falſe and counterfeit narration. For as 
we chuſe that a painter who is to draw a beautiful 
face, in which there is yet ſome imperfection, 
mould neither . wholly leave out, nor entirely ex- 
preſs what is faulty, becauſe this would deform i, 
8 ; \ : an 
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and that ſpoil the reſemblance ; ſo fince it is v 
hard, or rather impoſſible, to find a man whoſe . 
life is wholly free from blemith, . let us in the ſame 
manner follow truth, deſcribing fully whatever is 
commendable; and if any errors occur, which 
have been occaſioned by the emotions of a ſudden 
paſſion, or the neceſſity of the times, let us look 
upon them rather as defects of virtue, than as vi- 
ces, and carry the pencil gently over them, out of 
reſpect to human nature, which never formed a 
beautiful object that was complete and faultleſs, 
nor a virtuous character that was entirely free from 
blame. Conſidering with myſelf to whom I ſhould 
compare Lucullus, 1 find none ſo exactly his paral- 
le] as Cimon, | n i 
They were both valiant in war, ſucceſsful againſt 
the Barbarians, mild in their political adminiſtra- 
tion. Both extinguiſhed the civil broils at home, 
and gained ſignal victories abroad. For no Greek 
before Cimon, nor Roman before Lucullus, ever 
carried the ſcene of war ſo far from their own 
country, unleſs we except the exploits of Bacchus 
and Hercules, thoſe of Perſeus againſt the Ethiopi- 
ans, Medes, and Armenians, and the actions of 
Jaſon, if any memorials of theſe that deſerve credit 
are preſerved to our days. They were alike too in 
this, that they finiſhed not the enterpriſes they un- 
dertook ; they brought their enemies near their ruin, 
but never entirely defcated them, There was yet a 
greater conformity in their generoſity and Polit 
lity, and in the ſplendour and magnificence of their 


tables. We may perhaps have omitted ſome other 


circumſtances of reſemblance ; but it will be eaſy to 
| obſerve them in the following relation. 

Cimon was the ſon of Miltiades and Hegyſipyle, 
who was by birth a Thracian, and daughter to 
King Olorus ; this appears from the poems of Me- 
lanthius and Archelaus, which they both wrote 

in praiſe of Cimon. ” that the hiſtorian by 
N 2 8 
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dides was his kinſman by the mother's ſide; for his 
father's name was alſo. Olorus; he poſſeſſed ſome 
mines of gold in Thrace, and was killed in. dcapte- 
ſula, a diſtrict of Thrace, His bones were - 2a 
. wards brought into Attica, and his monument is 
ſhown amongt thoſe of the family of Cimon, near 
the tomb. of Elpinice, Cimon's filter. But Thu- 
cydides was of the ward of Alimus, and Miltades 
of that of Lacia. Miltiades being condemned in a 
fine of fifty talents. to the ſtate, and unable to pay 
it, was, caſt in:o priſon, and there died. Cimon 
was letc an orphan very young, with his ſiſter El- 
Pinice, who was alſo young and unmarried. At 
| he had no reputation, being looked upon as 
riotous and diflolute ; nay he was compared to his 
grandfather Cimon, who for his ſtupidity was call- 
ed Coalemss, (the idiot). Stefimbrotus of Thaſus, 
who lived about the fame time with Cimon, re- 
ports of him, that he neyer learned muſic, nor e- 
ver acquired any of thoſe polite accompliſhments 
ſo much eſteemed. in Greece; that he had not the 
- leaſt ſpark of Attic wit and pleaſantry; but that his 
diſpoſition. was open, generous, and ſincere, ſo that 
he ſeemed more like a native of Peloponneſus than 
an Athenian, being ſuch an one as Euripides de- 
ſcribes. Hercules, "a 


Reugh and unbred, but form'd for great deſigns. 


For this. character may well agree with that which 
Steſimbrotus has. given. of him. They accuſe him 
in his younger years of an inceſtuous commerce with 
his own ſiſter Elpinice, who otherwiſe had na 
great reputation for chaſtity, ſhe having been inti- 
mate with Polygnotus the painter. For when he 
painted the Trojaa dames in the porch then called 
Peiſinaction, now Pœcile, he drew Laodice in the 
form of Elpinice. He was not an ordinary artiſt 
who was paid for his work, but LED gave 

his labours to the city, This all the hiſtorians re- 
| ' - Pore 
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port of him, and the poet Melanthius particularly 


* 


in theſe verſes: | 1 
Theſe forms of gods and heroes which we vie, © 
His bounty gave, his matchleſs pencil drew. 


Some affirm, that Elpinice's familiarities with her 
brother were not private and criminal, but that ſhe 
lived publicly with him, and was really his wife : 
for as ſhe had but a ſmall fortune, ſhe could not 
meet with a huſband ſuitable to her birth. But af- 
terwards when Callias, one of the richeſt men in 
Athens, fell in love with her, and offered to' pay 
the mulct the father was condemned in, if he could 
obtain the. daughter in marriage, Cimon accepted 
the condition, and betrothed her to Callias, It 
plainly appears, that Cimon was of an amorous 
complexion : for Melanchius in his elegies face- 
tiouſly rallies him for his miſtreſſes, one of whom 
was called Mieſtra, and the other was Ariſteria of 
Salamin; and theſe, the poet ſays, he was very fond 
of. However, this is certain, that he loved his wife 
Iſodice very paſſionately; ſhe was the daughter of 
Euryptolemus the ſon of Megacles. Her death he 
regretted even to impatience, as appears by the elegies 
of condolence addreſſed to him upon his loſs of her. 
The philoſopher Panætius is of opinion, that Ar- 
chelaus was the author of thoſe elegies; and indeed 
the time ſeems to favour that conjecture. | 

Every other part of Cimon's character was great 
and admirable. For as he was as daring as Miltia- 
des, and not at all inferior to Themiſtocles for judg- 
ment, ſo he was confeſſedly more juſt and honeſt 
than either of them. As he was equal to them in 
diſcharging all the functions of a general; ſo in the 
political part of government, he very far excelled: 
them; and this too when he was. very young, be- 
fore he had any expcricnce in military affaris., For 
when Themiſtocles, upon the invaſion of the Medes, 
adviſed the Athenians to forſake their town. and 
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the country about it, and to carry all their arms on 
ſhipboard, and in the ſtraits of Salamin diſpute the 
dominion of the fea with their enemies, every one 
elſe ſtood amazed at the raſhneſs of this advice; 
Cimon only was not at all ſurpriſed, but cheer- 
fully paſſed through the Ceramicus, attended by 
his comrades, towards the caſtle, carrying a bridle 
in his hand to offer to the goddeſs Minerva ; by 
this intimating, that there was no need of horſe- 
men now, but of mariners. After he had paid his 
devotions to the goddeſs, and offered up the bridle, 
he took down the bucklers that hung upon the 
walls of the temple, and ſo went down to the 
port. By this example he encouraged and ani- 
mated many of the citizens. He was handſome 
in his perſon, his ſtature was tall, and his hair 
was thick and curled. After he had acquitted 
himſelf bravely in this battle of Salamin, he ſoon 
nes the eſteem and aſſection of the Athenians ; 
fo that they were continually inflaming him with 
emulation, and animating him to perform deeds as 
famous as that of Marathon. The people were 
very glad when they faw him apply himſelf to af- 
fairs of ſtate; and they advanced him to the 
higheſt employments in the government, both be- 
cauſe they were diſguſted with Themiſtocles, and 
becauſe they were charmed with the mildneſs and 
candour of Cimon's temper. Ariſtides the ſon of 
Lyſimachus contributed not a little to his promo- 
tion; for obſerving the goodneſs and integrity of 
his diſpoſition, he purpoſely raifed him, that he 
might be a counterpoiſe to the crafty and reſolute 
Themiſtocles. | 8 
When the Medes were driven out of Greece, 
Cimon was appointed commander of the flect. 
The Athenians had not yet attained the chief au- 
thority in Greece, but were under the direction of 
Pauſanias and the Lacedzmonians, Cimon, there- 
fore, firſt of all encouraged his citizens to __ 
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guiſh themſelves by their good diſcipline and by 
their valour. And afterwards when Pauſanias, ha- 
ving formed a deſign to betray the Grecians, held 
conferences with the Barbarians, and wrote letters 
to the king of Perſia, and was beſides ſo extrava - 
gantly elated with his authority, that he treated the 
allies with inſupportable inſolence and ſeverity, Ci- 
mon, by affording protection to thoſe who had been 
injured by him, robbed him of that authority which 
he had among the Greeks, before he was aware. 
This he did not by open violence, but by affability 
and humanity. So that many of the allies being no 
longer able to endure the oppreſſive and inſolent 
behaviour of Pauſanias, revolted from him to Ci- 
mon and Ariſtides; who, having gained fuch a 
party from him, ſent meſſengers to the Ephori of 
Sparta, deſiring them to recall a man who was a 
diſhonour to Sparta and a trouble to all Greece. 

They report of Paufanias, that when he was in 
Byzantium he ſolicited a young lady of a noble fa- 
mily in the city, whoſe name was Cleonice. Her pa- 
rents dreading his cruelty, were forced to conſent, 
and abandoned their daughter to his embraces. Cleo- 
nice had commanded the ſervants to put out all the 
lights; ſo that approaching ſilently, and in the dark 
towards his bed, ſhe ſtumbled upon the lamp that 
was extinguiſhed, which ſhe overturned and ſpilled. - 
Pauſanias, who was fallen aſleep, awaked, and 
| ſtartled with the noiſe, thought an affaſſin was come 
to murder him ; and haſtily fnatching up his po- 
niard that lay by him, he wounded his ſuppoſed 
enemy to death. After this his mind was never 
at eaſe; for her ſpectre continually haunted his 
bed, and interrupted his repoſe with theſe angry 
words : 


Go meet thy doom, the j uſt reward of guilt ; 

Know, vengeance never fleeps when blood is ſpilt. 
All the allies looked on this action with the 
| greateſt 
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greateſt indignation ; and joining their forces with 
Cimon's, they beſieged Pauſanias in Byzantium. 
But he eſcaped out of their hands, and being ſtill 
terrified by the viſion, went to Heraclea. In this 
place there was a temple where the ſpirits of the 
dead were raiſed, in order to diſcover future events. 


Having ſolemnly invoked Cleonice, and entreated 


her to be reconciled, ſhe appeared to him, and an- 
ſwered him in theſe words; As ſoon as thou comeſt to 
Sparta, thou ſhalt be freed from all thy misfortunes ; 
hereby obſcurely foretelling (in my opinion) the 
death which there attended him, T his ſtory is 
related by many writers. 

Cimon ſtrengthened with this acceſſion of the al- 
lies, ſailed with his army to Thrace : for he was told 
that ſome great men among the Perſians, of the 
king's kindred, having poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Eion, a town ſituated upon the river Strymon, 
infeſted the Greeks who bordered upon them. 
Firſt, he defeated thoſe ' Perſians, and ſhut them 
up within the walls of their town. Then he 
fell upon the I hracians themſelves, in the adjacent 


country, from whence the town of ion was ſup- 


plied with proviſions, He drove them entirely out 
of the country, and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf. 
By this means he reduced the beſieged to ſuch 
ſtraits, that Eutes, who commanded there for the 
— king, in deſpair ſet fire to the town, and burned 

himſelf, his goods, and his friends, in one common 
flame. By this means Cimon got the town, but no 
great booty; for theſe 3arbarians not only conſu- 
med themſelves in the fire, but the richeſt of their 
moveables However, he gave the country about 
it to the Athenians, it being a pleaſant and fruitful 
ſoil. For this action the people permitted him to 


erect ſtone images of Mercury ; upon the firſt of 


which was this inſcription 4 


What honzurs ſhall we pay, what trophies raiſe, 
(THe ſacred guardians of the hero's praiſe), 
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To theſe brave warriars, who at Strymon's flood 

In cloſe array the hardy Mede withſtood ! 

In vain the vanquiſh'd from the victor fled, | 
Behind Eiou's walls to hide his head; 5 
Thither new terrors did the rout 77% | N 
And thoſe the ſword had ſpar d, fell famine ſlew. 


Upon the ſecond was this: 


Theſe monuments of never- dying fame 

From Athens. her viftorious heroes claim. 

Theſe may her ſons in after-ages view,  \ 
And flrive their great forefathers to outdo. r 


This was the inſeription of the third: og 
Mneſtheus. fram hence led forth his choſen band. 
And wav'd his banners high in haflile land. 


 Muneſtheus, as Homer ſings, did all excel + 
In ordering troops, and ranging battles well. 


From him his loud Athenians learn'd the art, 
To them his knowledge did the prince impart. 


They, beſt of any, can the ranks prepare, | 
And form the ſquadrons for the doubtful war, © 


Though the name of Cimon is not mentioned in 
theſe inſcriptions, yet his contemporaries all aſſert 
that they relate to him, and diſtinguiſh him with a 
peculiar honour. For Miltiades and Themiſtocles 
could never obtain the like. - And when Miltiades 
_ defired a crown of olive, one Sophanes, who was 
of the ward of Decelea, ſtood up in the midſt of 
the aſſembly, and ſpoke theſe words, which were 
much applauded. by the populace, though the ſen; 
timent was very unjuſt and ungrateful ; I ben thou 
Halt conquer alone, Miltiades, thou ſbalt be honoured a+ 
lone. What then induced them ſo particularly to 
honour Cimon ? It was certainly this, that under 
other commanders they ſtood upon the defenſive; 
but, by his conduct, they not only repulſed. their 
enemies, but invaded them in their own e rs 

| | Thus 
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Thus they became maſters of Eion and Amphi- 


polis, where they planted colonies : and afterwards 
they ſent a colony likewiſe into the ifland of Scy- 


ros, which Cimon took after this manner. The 
Dolopians were the inhabitants of this iſland, a 
people who neglected huſbandry, and had long been 
remarkable for piracy ; and at laſt they rifled even 


thoſe that brought merchandiſe into their own ports, 


For ſome merchants of Theſſaly putting into their 
port of Cteſrum, they ſeized their goods, and con- 
fined their perſons, But they breaking out of pri- 
fon, went and demanded juſtice of the Amphicty- 
ons, who condemned the ifland to pay a fine. I he 
people thinking it unreaſonable that it ſhould be 

id by the public, required thoſe to pay it who 
ad enriched themſelves by the plunder ; they fear- 
ing they ſhould be obliged to reſtore what they had 
taken, wrote to Cimoa inviting him to come with 
his fleet, and declaring themſelves ready to deliver 
the town into his hands. Cimon having by theſe 
means taken the town, expelled thoſe Dolopian pi- 


rates, and opened the traffic of the Ægean ſea, At- 


ter this, hearing that Theſeus the ſon of Ægeus, 
when he fled Fin Athens, took refuge in this 
Mand, and was there ſlain by King Lycomedes upon 
certain ſuſpicions, he endeavoured to find out 


Where he was buried. For the oracle had not long 


before commanded the Athenians to bring home 
his aſhes, and to honour him as an hero. I hey 
could not however learn where he was interred ; 
for the people of Scyros diſſembled the knowledge 
of it, and would not allow them to ſearch. But at 


length after diligent inquiry Cimon found out the 


tomb ; he then carried the relics into” his own 
galley, and with great pomp brought them to 
Athens, eight hundred years after Theſeus left 
that country. This action much endeared Cimon 
to the people. And to ſignalize the memory of it, 
they appointed that celebrated conteſt betwixt the 


rwa 


latter having exhibite 
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two tragedians, 2 and Sophocles. For the 
his firſt play, when he was 
very young, the applauſe of the theatre was divi- 
ded, and the ſpectators ſided into parties. To de- 
termine this, Aphepſion, who was at that time 
Archon, would not caſt lots who ſhould be judges. 
But when Cimon, and the other commanders with 
him came into the theatre, after they had perform - 
ed the uſual rites to the god of the feſtival, the 
Archon would not ſuffer them to depart, but made 
them ſwear (being ten in all, one from each tribe) 
to give their judgments in this contention, Both 
ſides ambitiouſly ſtrove who ſhould get the ſuffrages 
of ſuch honourable judges ; but the victory was at 
laſt adjudged to Sophocles. This ſo mortified 
Xſchylus, that in a ſhort time he left Athens, and 
went to Sicily, where he died of diſcontent, and was 
buried near the city of Gela. N . 
Ion reports, that when he was a young man, and 
newly returned from Chios to Athens, he chanced 
to ſup with Cimon at Laomedon's houſe. After 
ſupper, when they had, according to cuſtom, 
poured out wine to the honour of the gods, Cimon 
was deſired to ſing. Having ſung very agreeably, 
he was complimented by the company, as being 
more polite than Themiſtocles, who being entreat- 
ed upon ſuch an occaſion to ſing, anſwered, That he 
could not ſing, nor play upon ihe barp, but that he knew 
how to make a city great and wealthy. I he converſa - 
tion then naturally turning upon the actions of Ci- 
mon, after the moſt conſiderable of them had been 
mentioned, he told the company that they had o- 
mitted one, upon which he valued himſelf moſt for 


| addreſs and contrivance. He gave this account of 


it, When the Athenians and their allics had taken 
a great number of the Barbarians priſoners in Se- 
ſtos and Byzantium, and defired him to divide the 
booty, he put the priſoners in one lot, and all the 
rich ornaments of their dreſs in the other, Thin 

| | | the 
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| the allies complained of as an unequal diviſion ; 


therefore he gave them their choice to take which 
lot they would, ſaying that the Athenians would be 
content with that which they refuſed. One Hero- 
phytus of Samos adviſed them to take the orna- 


ments for their ſhare, and leave the flaves to the 


Athenians, Upon this Cimon was laughed at tor 
his ridiculous diviſion : for the allies carried away 
the gold chains, bracelets, and purple robes, and 
the Athenians had only the naked hodies of the 
captives, which were little inured to labour. But 
in a ſhort time after, the friends and kinſmen of 
the priſoners coming from Lydia and Phrygia, re- 
deemed them all at a very high ranſom. By this 


means Cimon got ſo much treaſure, that he main- 


tained his whole fleet with the money for four 
months; and yet there was a conſiderable ſum left 
to lay up in the treaſury at Athens, EY 
Cimon 'being now grown rich, what he gained 
honourably from the Barbarians, he ſpent ſtill more 


honourably upon the citizens. For he pulled down 


the incloſures of his gardens and grounds, that all 
travellers, but his citizens eſpecially, might freely 
gather the fruits. At home he kept a table that was 
not furniſhed indeed with great delicacies, but 
where there were proviſions ſufficient for a great 


number of gueſts, Here the poor townſmen had a 


conſtant and eaſy accefs, ſo that they had leiſure to 
attend to their public duties, from which otherwiſe 
they would have been diſtracted by ſeeking after a 
fubſiſtence. But Ariſtotle reports, that he was par- 
tial in his reception, and that it did not extend to 
all the Athenians, but only to thofe of the ward of 
Lacia. He always went attended with a number of 
young men of his acquaintance very well clad, and 
if he met with an elderly citizen in a poor habit, 


he ordered one of his retinue to change cloaths 


with him; and he that received this mark of his 
kindneſs, thought himſelf bighly honoured, He 


* mjoined 
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injoined his attendants likewiſe to carry a conſider- 
able quantity of money about them; and when in 
the ſtreets they met with any neceſſitous perſon of 
a decent appearance, they privately conveyed fone 
pieces of money into his hand. To rhefe things 
Cratinus the poet ſeems to allude in his comedy 
called Archilochi. 


Even I Metrobius by name, 

II bo barely boa a ſcriv'ner's fame, 
Suppos d, let things go how they wou'd, 
That Cimon, generous, great, and good, 
Crmon, the firſt of Greeks, and then 
Beyond diſpute the firſt ef men, 
Cimon above all mortal 7 % 

Mould aid me in my lateſt days. 

But fate ſnatch'd him, (fure fate is blind), 
And teft me ſlarving here behind. | 


Gorgias the Leontine gives him this character, 
He gat riches that he might uſe them, and ſo uj.d them as 
to gain himſelf credit by them. And. Critias one of 
the thirty tyrants of Athens, when in his elegies he 
is expreſſing the utmoſt extent of his withes, ſays, 


T d aſt for Scopas' wealth, and Cimon's foul ; 
Ageſilaus ſucceſs ſhauld crown the whole, 


Lichas the Spartan, we know, became famous in 
Greece, only becauſe on the days of -the ſports, 
when the young lads run naked, he uſed to enter- 
tain the ſtrangers that came to ſee theſe diverſions. 
But Cimon ſurpaſſed all the ancient Athenians for 
hoſpitality and good nature, For though the A- 
thenians juſtly boaſt that their anceſtors taught the 
Teſt of Greece the method of ſowing corn, and the 
uſe of fire and water: yet Cimon, by keeping open 
houſe, and giving travellers liberty to eat all his 
fruits, which the ſeveral ſeaſons afforded, ſeemed 

to reſtore to the world that community of goods 
which the poets tell us was maintained in the reien 
| | ot 
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0 5 ; 
of Saturn. Thoſe who object to him, that he did 
this to be popular, and gain the applauſe of the 
vulgar, are confuted by the conſtant tenour of the 
reſt of his actions, which all tended to maintain 
the intereſts of the nobility againſt the populace; 
for he, together with Ariſtides, oppoſed | hemi- 
| Nocles, who was for advancing the authority of the 
people beyond its juſt limits ; and afterwards quar- 
relled with Ephialtes, who, to ingratiate himſelf 
Vith the multitude, was for aboliſhing the juriſdic- 
tion of the Areopagites. And when all of his 
time, except Ariſtides and Ephialtes, took preſents, 
and enriched themſelves by the public money, he 
ſtill kept his hands clean and untainted, and was 
perfectly diſintereſted in all that he acted or ſpoke 
for the benefit of the commonwealth. T hey re- 
port that Rœſaces a Perſian, who had revolted from 
| the king his maſter, fled to. Athens; and there be- 
l ing haraſſed by ſycophants, who were continnally 
| _ accuſing him to the people, he applied to Cimon 
for redreſs. 'T'o gain his favour, he placed at the 
| entrance of his houſe, two cups, the one full of 
n ſilver Darici, and the other of gold. Cimon, 
when he ſaw them, ſmiled, and aſked him, whe- 
| ' ther he weuld have him to be his mercenary, or his 
| friend; he replied, his friend. If /o{faid he) take a- 
| way this money; for being your friend, T ſhall uſe it when 
| 1 have occaſion for it. 8 
The allies of the Athenians began fo to be ve- 
ry weary of the war, and were deſirous to live in 
repoſe, and attend to the cultivation of their lands. 
For they ſaw their enemies driven out of the coun- 
try, and did not ſcar any new incurſions. There- 
fore though they ſtill paid the contributigns they 
were aſſeſſed at, they would not ſend men andgal- _ 
leys, as they had done before. This the other R- 
thenian generals endeavoured to force them to do 
*F by proſecutions and fines, till at laſt they render- 
| ed the government of the Athenians uneaſy, and 
| | 9 odious 
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edious to their confederates. But Cimon practiſed- 
a. contrary method; he forced none of the Greeks. 
to go who were not willing, but from thoſe that 
deſired to be excuſed from ſervice, he took money, 
and veſſels unmanned, permitting the men to ſtay 
at home and follow what gainful vocations they 
liked beſt, whether of huſbandry or merchandiſe. 
The conſequence of this was, that by indolence 
and luxury they became enervated and unfit for 
war. But the Athenians he took by turns into his 
galleys, and by employing them in all his naval expe-- 
ditions, ſoon rendered them the maſters of thoſe 
who paid them. So that being ſeverely diſciplined, 
and continually in arms, they began to be feared 
and flattered by the allies, who at laſt fell to that 
degree of ſubjection, that of allies they became tri- 
butaries and ſlaves, | 
No man ever checked the ambition of the Per- 
ſians more than Cimon; for he not only beat them 
out of Greece, but cloſely purfuing them, would 
not let them take breath, nor. re-eſtabliſh .their af- 
fairs; but either ravaged. their territories and de- 
ſtroyed their towns, or prevailed on the provinces 
that were in ſubjection to- them, to revolt to the 
Grecians. So that in all Afia, even from Tonia to 
Pamphylia, there was not one ſoldier that appeared 
for the king of Perſia. 
When word was brought that ſome Perſian 
commanders were upon the coaſts of Pamphylia 
with a land- army, and a great fleet, Cimon, being 
defirous to terrify them in ſuch:a manner, that they 
ſhould never more venture beyond the Chelidonian 
Iſles, ſet fail from Triopium and Cnidos with two - 
"hundred. galleys, which were very ſwift and eaſily 
mana 1 They were firſt contrived and built 
by [T hemiſtocles; but Cimon widened them, and 
Joined befides a ſcaffold to the deck of each of 
them, that they might contain a greater number of 
combatants to oppoſe the enemy. He. firſt ſteered: 
| | 8.2. | towards ; 
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towards the city of Phaſelis, which though inhabit- 
ed by Greeks, yet would not quit the intereſts of 
Perſia, but denied his galleys entrance into the 
port. Whereupon he ravaged the country, and 
drew up his army to the walls of the town. But 
ſome ſoldiers of Chios, who were then liſted under 

imon, being ancient friends to the Phaſelites, en- 
deavoured to mitigate the general in their behalf; 
and in the mean time ſhot arrows into the town, to 
which were faſtened letters of intelligence, which 
gave them an account of the ſtate of affairs. At 
length peace was concluded upon theſe conditions, 
that they ſhould pay down ten talents, and join 
their forces with Cimon againſt the Barbarians. 
Ephorus ſays, that the admiral of the Perſian fleet 
was Titarauſtes, and the general of the land- army, 


Pherends tes: but Caliſthenes ſays that Arioman- 


des the ſon of Gobryas had the ſupreme command 
of all the forces, The whole fleet anchored at the 
mouth of the river Eurymedon, but with no deſign 
to fight, becauſe they expected a reinforcement of 
Pheenician ſhips, which were to come from Cy- 
prus. But Cimon, being reſolved to prevent their 
Joining, ranged his galleys in ſuch a poſture, that 
if they declined fighting, he might force them to it. 
The Barbarians ſeeing this, retired within the 
mouth of the river, to prevent their being attack- 


ed; but when they ſaw the Athenians come upon 


them, notwithanding their retreat, they met them 
with fix hundred fail, as Phanodemus relates, but 
according to Ephorus only with three hundred and 
fifty. Yet, notwithſtanding this advantage of num- 
ber, they did nothing worthy ſo great a force ; for 
they preſently turned the prows of their galleys to- 
ward the ſhore, where thoſe that came firſt threw 


themſelves upon land, and fled to their army, 


which was drawn up thereabouts; but the reſt pe- 
riſhed with their veſſels, or were taken. By this 
we may judge that their number was very great 4 


a 


— 
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for though many eſcaped out of the fight, and ma- 
ny others were ſunk, yet two hundred galleys were 
taken by the Athenians. When their land-army 
drew towards the Aea-ſide, Cimon thought it very 
hazardous to make a deſcent, and to expoſe his 
Greeks, already wearied, to the ſwords of the Bar- 
barians, who were all freſh men, and greatly ſupe - 
rior to them in number. But ſeeing his men reſo- 
lute, and fluſhed with victory, he ventured to land 
them while they were yet warm from the: firſt en- 
gagement. As ſoon as they were diſembarked, 
they ſet up a ſhout, and ran furiouſly upon the e- 
nemy, who ' ſtood firm, and ſuſtained the ſhock 
with great reſolution. . The battle was very bloody; 
aud the principal men of-the Athenians for quality 
and courage, were ſlain. At length, though with 
much difficulty, they routed the Barbarians; they 
took many priſoners, and plundered all their tents 
and pavilions, - which were full of very rich ſpoil, 
Cimon having thus in one day gained two victo- 
ries, whereiw he ſurpaſſed that of Salamin by ſea, 
and that of Platææ by land, was encouraged to 
purſue his ſucceſs : ſo that news being brought that 
the Phoenician ſuccours, in number eighty ſail, 

were arrived at Hydrus, he immediately bent his 
courſe toward them. 'I hey had not received any 
certain account of the former defeat, and were in 
great doubt and ſuſpenſe: ſo that being thus ſur- 
priſed, they loſt all their veſſels, and the greateſt 
part of their men. ] his ſucceſs of Cimon ſo hum- 
bled the king of Perſia, that he preſently made that 
memorable. peace, whereby he engaged that his ar- 
mies ſhould come no nearer the Grecian fea than 
the ſpace of a day's journey on horſeback, and 
that none of his galleys or vellels of war fhould ap- 
pear beyond the Cyancan and Chelidonian iſlands. 
Caliſthenes ſays, that this wes nat ſtipulated by ar- 
ticles, but that he kept at that diſtance from Greece 
merely through the fear which chis victory had im- 
| | 8 3 | preſſed. . 
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preſſed upon him; ſo that when Pericles with fifty 
galleys, and Ephialtes with thirty, cruiſed beyond 
the Chelidonian iſlands, they could not diſcover one 
Perſian veſſel. But in the collection which Crate- 
rus made of the public decrees of the people, there 
is a copy of this treaty, which therefore muſt really 
have been made. And it is reported, that at A- 
thens they erected an altar to Peace upon this oc- 
caſion, and decreed particular honours to Callias, 
who was employed as ambaſſador to manage the 
treaty. 
The people of Athens raiſed ſo much money. 
from the fale of the ſpoils, that, befide what they 
ſpent for other purpoſes, they had ſufficient to 
| build the ſouth wall of the citadel. It is ſaid too, 
| net the long walls called Stele or legt, which joined 
the city to the port, were founded by Cimon, 
(though they were not finiſhed till afterwards), and 
that he furniſhed the money neceſſary for that 
work ; for the place where they built them being a 
marſhy ground, they were forced to fink great 
quantities of gravel and large ſtones to ſecure the 
foundation. It was he likewiſe that adorned A- 
thens with thoſe public places for exerciſe and con- 
verſation, which the Athenians afterward fo much 
frequented and delighted in. He planted the forum 
with plane trets. I he academy, which was before 
without trees and without water, he changed into 
a delightful grove. beautified with fountains4 he 
made covered alleys to walk in, and laid out ground 
for foot and horſe races. "= 3 
Afterward being informed that ſome Perſians re- 
fuſed to quit the Cherſoneſus, and called in the 
people of the upper Thrace to their affiſtance, he 
failed againſt them with a very ſmall number of 
ſhips. The Barbarians deſpiſed fo inconſiderable a 
force; he took, however, thirteen of their ſhips, 
though he attacked them only with four. I hen 
having driven out the Perſians, and ſubdued the 
\ | , Thracians, 
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Thracians, he reduced the whole Cherſoneſus in 
fubjection to the Athenians, From hence he went 


againſt the people of Thaſos, who had revolted; 


and having defeated them in a ſea- fight, and taken . 
thiry- three of their veſſels, he ſtormed their town, 


ſeized for the Athenians all the mines of gold on the 
oppoſite continent, and all the Tountry dependent 
an it. This opened him an eaſy paſſage into Mace- 


don, ſo that he might have conquered the greateſt 
part of it. But becauſe he neglected that opportu- 


nity, he was ſuſpected of having been bribed by 
King Alexander, and was proſecuted by a combina- 
tion of his enemies. When he was making his de- 


fence before the judges, he told.them, . that he had 
never cultivated a friendſhip with thoſe rich nations, the 
lonians and Theſſalians, as ſome others for their own in- 


tere/l had done; but that there was a- friendſhip ſubſit. 


ing between him and the Macedonians, becauſe he admi- 


red, and wiſhed to imitate their temperance and ſimplici- 


ty of living, which he 8 to any riches; though he 
had always been, and ill was ambitious to enrich his 
country with the ſpoils of her enemies, Steſimbrotus, 
making mention of this trial, reports, that Elpini- 
ce, in behalf of her brother, addreſſed herſelf to Pe- 
ricles, one of the moſt vehement of his accuſers ; 


and that Pericles anſwered her with a ſmile, Von are 


too od, Elpinice, too old to manage affairs of this nature. 
However; after that, he became the mildeſt of his 
proſecutors, and roſe up but once all the while to 
plead againſt him ; which he did but very faintly ; 
ſo that Cimon was acquitted. 

In his political adminiſtration he always reſtrain- 
ed the common people, who would have encroach- 
ed upon the nobility, and drawn all the power into 
their own hands. But when he afterward went to 
command the army abroad, the multitude broke 


looſe as it were, and reverſed all the ancient laws 
and cuſtoms they had hitherto obſerved ; and, at 


the inſtigation of Ephialtes, they withdrew- the 
| et cogniſance 
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Themiſtocles, whom they hated; and while he was 
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cogniſance of almoſt all cauſes from the Areopagus; 


ſo that all appeals being made to them, the go- 


vernment was reduced to a perfect democracy; and 
this by the help of Pericles, who declared in favour 
of the common people. But Cimon, when he re- 
turned, ſeeing this great council ſo diſgraced, was 
exceedingly troubled, .and endeavourcd to remedy 
theſe diſorders, by bringing things to their former 
ſtate, and reſtoring the nobility to that authority. 
which they had in the time of Caliſthenes. I his 
the others declaimed againſt with the greateſt vehe- 
mence ; they began to revive thoſe ſtories concern- 
ing him and his ſiſter, and accuſed him of being 
too ſtrongly attached to the Lacedæmonians. A- 
greeable/ to theſe calumnies are thoſe well-known 
verſes of Eupolis upon Cimon; 
He's not ill. natur d, whatſoeer you think, 
But flies from buſineſs as he flies to drink. . 
He goes to Sparta, and is jo unkind, 
He leaves his poor Elpin'ce behind. 
But if when he was ſlothful and a drunkard, he 
could ſtorm ſo many towns, and gain ſo many 


victories; certainly it he had been ſober, and dili- 


gent, no Grecian commander, either before or after 
him, could have ſurpaſſed him in martial exploits. 


He was indeed a favourer of the Lacedzmonians 


even from his youth; and Steſimbrotus reports, 
that of two ſons that were twins, whom he had by 
a woman of Clitorium, he named one Lacedæmonius, 
and the other Eleus., Whence Pericles often up- 
braided them with the race of their mother, But 
Diodorus the geographer aſſerts that both theſe, 


and another ſon of Cimon's, whoſe name was 


Theſjſalus, were born of Iſodice the daughter of 
Euryptolemus the ſon of Megacles. 

_ However, this is certain, that Cimon was coun- 
tenanced by the Lacedæmonians in oppoſition to 


yet 
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yet very young, they endeavoured to raiſe his credit 
and authority in Athens. This the Athenians per- 
ceived, and at firſt it gave them great pleaſure; 
the favour which the Lacedæmonians ſhowed him 
being at that time very advantageous to them. For 
as their authority was then beginning to increaſe, 
and they were labouring to gain over the allies. 
to their fide, they were not at all offended with the 
honour and kindneſs ſhowed to Cimon ; for he 
then bore the greateſt ſway in the affairs of Greece, 
as he was kind to the Lacedzmonians, and cour- 
teous to all the allies. But afterwards when the. 
Athenians were grown more powerful, it gave them. 
reat uneaſineſs to ſee Cimon ſo entirely devoted to. 
e Lacedæmonians; for he would always in his 
ſpeeches prefer them to the Athenians ; and upon 
every occaſion, when he would reprimand the A- 
thenians for a fault, or incite them to emulation, 
he would ſay, The Lacedemonians would not do thus. 
This highly diſguſted the citizens, and procured. 
him a great deal of hatred and ill-will. But the 
Je naw. which he ſuffered moſt of all, had this 
original. | | 12 
in the fourth year of the feign of Archidamus 
the ſon of Zeuxidamus king of Sparta, there hap- 
pened in Laconia the moſt dreadful earthquake thar 
ever was known; the earth opened into moſt fright- 
ful abyſſes, and ſwallowed up ſome parts of the 
country; the mountain Taygetus and thoſe ad- 
jacent to it were ſo ſhaken that the ſummits of them 
fell down; and except five houſes, all the town of 
Sparta was ſhattered to pieces. They ſay, that a. 
little before any motion was perceived, as ſome. 
young men were exerciſing themſelves in the middle 
of the portico, an hare of a ſudden ſtarted out juſt 
by then, which ſome of them, though naked, and 
rubbed over with oil, ran after in ſport ; no ſoon- 
er were they gone from the place, but the buildin 
fell down upon them that were left, and 3 5 
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them all. In memory of this fatal accident, the 


monument where they were afterwards interred is 


to this day called Siſmatias, (that is), The tomb of thoſe 
who were kill-d by the earthquake, Archidamus, by 
the preſtnt danger apprehcnding what might follow, 
and ſeeing the citizens intent upon removing the 
richeſt of their goods, commanded an alarm ro be 
founded, as if their enemies were coming upon. 
them, that they might immediately arm themſelves, 
and reſort to him. It was this alone that ſaved 


Sparta at that time: for the Helots were aſſembled 


together from the adjacent country, with a deſign 
to furpriſe the Spartans, and to plunder thofe whom 
the carthquake had. ſpared, But finding them 
armed, and well prepared, they retired into the o- 
ther towns, and openly made war againſt them, 
having drawn. into a confederacy not a few of their 
neighbours. Among the reſt, the Meſſenians 


joined with them _ the Spartans, who there-. 
fore diſpatched; Periclidas. to Athens to ſolicit for. 


fuccours. Alluding to this Ariſtophanes ridicules. 


Hum in theſe lines; 


When he with coat ſo red and face fo pale 
Our help pI ay told his piteous tale. 


Ephialtes endeavoured to prevent the people from 
granting this requeſt, declaring that they ought 
not to aſſiſt or reſtore a city that was rival to A- 
thens ; but that they ſhould. leave it. in its preſent 
diſtreſs, and trample on the pride and arrogance of 
Sparta, But Cimon (as. Critias relates) chuſing 


rather to preferve Sparta, than to aggrandize his 


own country, perſuaded, the people to ſend him 
with a conſiderable army to its relief. Ion has pre- 
ferved' that part of his ſpeech which moſt affected 
the Athenians, It was this; Suffer not Greece to be 
warmed by the laſs of 7 conſide / ablæ a member, nor your. 
an city to be deprived of her companion. 

In bis return from aiding the IE, 
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he paſſed with his army chrough the territory of 
Corinth. Lachartus reproached him for bringing 

his army into the country, without firſt aſkin 
leave of the people, telling him, that he who knocks 
at another man's door, ought not to enter the houſe with- 
out the maſter's leave, But you, Lachartus, (ſaid Ci- 
mon), did nat knock at the gates of the Cleonians and Me- 
garians, but . broke them down, and entered by force, 
thinking that every place ought to be open to the potber fill. 
Having given this ſharp and proper rebuke to the 
Corinthian, he paſſed on with his army. Some 
time after this, the Lacedzmonians ſent a ſecond 
time to deſire ſuccours of the Athenians, againſt 
the Meſſenians and Helots, who had ſeized upon 
Ithome. But when they came, the Spartans fear- 
ing their courage and reſolution, ſent them back, 
(they were the only allies they uſed in that manner); 
alleging they were turbulent and ſeditious. The 
Athenians returned home, enraged at this uſage, 
and vented their anger upon all thoſe who were 
favourers of the Lacedæmonians. Therefore upon 
ſome flight occaſion they baniſhed Cimon for ten 
years, which is the time preſcribed to thoſe who 
are baniſhed by the oſtraciſm. In the mean time 
the Lacedæmonians intending to deliver Delphi from 
the Phoceans, brought an army to Tanagra, whi- 
ther the Athenians preſently marched with a deſign 

to fight them, . | 

Cimon alſo came thither armed, intending to 
join with his countrymen in cypoiing the t.acedz- 
monians, and accordingly ranged himſelf amongſt 
thoſe of his own tribe, which was that of Oeneis. 
But the council of five hundred being informed of 
this, and terrified at it, (his adverſaries crying out 
that he would diſorder the army, and bring the 
Lacedæmonians to Athens), commanded the officers 
not to receive him. Cimon therefore left the army, 
.conjuring Euthippus the Anaphlyſtian, and the reſt 
of his companions, who were moſt ſuſpected of fa- 
; | vouring 
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vouring the Lacedzmonians, to behave themſelves 
bravely againſt their enemies, and by their actions 
make their innocence evident to their countrymen. 
FTheſe men being an hundred in number took Ci- 
mon's complete armour, and placing it in the mid- 
dle of their battalion, formed themſelves into a 
cloſe body, and charged ſo deſperately upon the 


enemy, that they were all cut off. The Athenians 


deeply regretted the loſs of ſuch brave men, and 
repented of their unjuſt ſuſpicions, Nor did they 
long retain their reſentment againſt Cimon, being 
influenced partly by the remembrance of his former 
ſervices, and partly by the conſideration of the 
preſent ftate of their affairs, For gear been de- 
feated at Tanagra in a great battle, and tearing the 
Peloponneſians would come upon them at the o- 
pening of the ſpring, they recalled Cimon by a de- 
cree, of which Pericles himſelf was author. So 
reaſonable were mens reſentments in thoſe times, 
and ſo moderate their anger, that it always gave 
way to the public good : even ambition, the moſt 
ungovernable of all human paſſions, could then 
yield to the neteſfities of the ſtate. 

Cimon, as. ſoon as he returned, put an end to 
the war, and'reconciled the two cities. But ſeeing 
the Athenians impatient of being idle, and eager 
to aggrandize themſelves by war, and fearing leſt 
they ſhould ſet upon the Grecians themſelves, or 
with ſo many ſhips cruiſing about the iſlands and 
Peloponneſius, give occaſion to inteſtine wars, or 
complaints of their allies againſt them, he equipped 
two hundred galleys, with a deſign to make an at- 
tempt once more upon Egypt and Cyprus, that 
thus he might accuſtom the Athenians to fight a- 
gainſt the Barbarians, and enrich themſelves by 
the plunder of thoſe who were by nature enemics 
to Greece, But when all things were prepared, 
and the army was ready to embark, Cimon had this 
dream: he thought that a bitch barked furiouſly 
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at him, and with a kind of human voice mixed with 
barking, uttered theſe words: 


Go on, for ſhortly thou Salt be | 
A friend to my young whelps, and me. 
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This dream was hard to interpret; yet Aſtyphi- 
tus of Poſidonia, a man ſkilled in divination, and 
intimate with Cimon, told him, that his death was 
preſaged by this viſion, which he thus explained: 
A dog is an enemy to him he barks at, and a man is al- 
ways maſt a friend to his enemies, when he is dead; the 
mixture of a human voice with barking ſignifies the 
Medes, for the army of the Medes rs made up of Greeks 


and Barbarians. After this dream, as he was fa- 


crificing to Bacchus, and the prieſt was cutting up 


the victim, a great number of emmets, taking up 
the little congealed particles of the blood, laid them 
about Cimon's great toe: this was not obſerved a 
good while; but as ſoon as Cimon ſaw it, the prieſt 
came and ſhowed him the liver of the victim im- 
perfect, wanting that part of it which they called 
the head. Fut as he could not then recede from 
the enterpriſe, he ſet ſail; ſixty of his ſhips he 
ſ:nt toward Agypt; with the reſt he went and 
fought the king of Perſia's fleet, compoſed of Phœ- 
nician and Cilician ſhips. He ſubdued all the cities 
of Cyprus, and threatened Agypt, defigning no 
leſs than the entire ruin of the Perſian empire ; and 
the rather becauſe he was informed that Themi- 
ſtocles was in great repute among the Barbarians, 
and had promiſed the king to lead his army, when- 
ever he ſhould make war upon Greece, But they 
ſay Themiſtocles, loſing all hopes of ſucceeding in 


his deſigns, and deſpairing to ſurpaſs the virtue and 


good fortune of Cimon, died a voluntary death. 


Cimon ſtill framing great deſigns, and keeping his 


navy about the iſland of Cyprus, ſent meſſengers to 
conſult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon upon ſome 
ſecret affair; (for it is not known with what meſ- 
| jage 
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ſage they were ſent.) The god would give them 


no anſwer, but commanded them to return again, 
ſaying that Cimon was already with him. Hearing 
this they returned towards the ſea, and as ſoon as 
they came to the Grecian army, which was then 
about Ægypt, they were informed that Cimon was 
dead; and computing the time when the oracle was 
delivered, they found that his death was meant by 
the expreſſion, that he was then with the gods, It is 
generally ſaid that he died of a ſickneſs at Citium 
in Cyprus ; but ſome ſay that he died of a wound 
he received in an engagement with the Barbarians. 
1 Juſt before his death, he commanded thoſe under 
x his charge to return to their country, and by no 
means to ſpread the news of his death by the way. 
| This order was ſo punctually executed, that they 
| all came home ſafe, and neither their enemies nor 
1 allies knew what had happened. "Thus, as Phano- 
| 


| demus obſerves, the Grecian army was, as it were, 
j conducted by Cimon thirty days after he was dead. 
| But with him periſhed all the good fortune of 
Greece ; for after his death no commander ever 
did any thing great or memorable againſt the Bar- 
barians ; and inſtead of uniting againſt their com- 
mon enemies, the Grecians were exaſperated a- 
gainſt each other by their turbulent and contentious 
leaders, and no one interpoſed his good offices to 
reconcile them. I his gave the Perſians time to 
recruit their ſtrength, and brought inexpreſſible 
miſchief and ruin upon the Greeks. It is true in- 
deed, Ageſilaus made ſome thow of the Grecian 
forces in Aſia, but it was a long time after : he 
ſeemed to revive ſome little appearances of a war 
againſt the king's lieutenants in the maritime pro- 
vinces, but they all quickly vaniſhed; for be- 
fore he could perform any thing of moment, 
he was recalled on account of ſome new diflen- 
fions among the Greeks at home: ſo that he 


was forced to leave the officers of the king of 
Perſia 
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Perſia to impoſe what tribute they pleaſed on the 


Grecian cities in Afia, Whereas, in the time of 


Cimon, no perſon whatever, not even a letter- 


carrier, durſt come near the borders, nor any 


man in arms within four hundred furlongs of 
the ſea. 
The monuments called Cimonian to this day in 


Athens, ſhow that to be the place of his burial.. 


Yet the inhabitants of the city of Citium pay par- 
ticular honour to a certain tomb which they call 
the tomb of Cimon, according to Nauſicrates the 
rhetorician ; who alſo reports, that in a famine, 
when their neceſſities were very great, they ſent to 


the oracle, which commanded them to honour Cimon 


as a god, © | 1 0 
Such was the life and character of this Grecian 
commander. | 
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8. nce we have thought proper to compare Craſ- 
FI ſus with Nicias, and the misfortunes in Par- 


thia with thoſe in Sicily, we muſt firſt beſeech the 
reader, not to think that we contend with Thucy- 


dides in relating thoſe events which are ſo patheti- 


_ cally, fo ſtrongly, fo elegantly, ſo inimitably de- 


{cribed by him, and in repreſenting which he has 
excelled himſelf; nor to believe us guilty of the 
like folly with Timzus the hiſtorian, who fancy- 
ing himfelf able to ſurpaſs Thucydides in majeſty of 


ſtyle, and make Philiſtus appear a trifling and in- 


ſipid writer, boldly ruſhes on through battles in 

the field, naval fights, laboured harangues, and 

all thoſe parts of hiſtory in which theſe writers. 

had chiefly exerted their genius and art, I will 

2 ſay that he is no more to be compared to 
em, - 


Than he who limps on foot with weary pace, 

To Lydian chariats whirling in the race, | 
according to Pindar's expreſſion ; but that he is al- 
together a ſhallow puerile writer, and, as Diphilus 
ſays, | | 


All fat, and rolling in Sicilian greaſe. 


He 
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He oftentimes falls as low, as even Xenarchus 
himſelf, telling us, that he thought it ominous to the 
Athenians, that their general, whoſe name imported vic- 
tory, rofuſed to command in the expedition : and that 
from the defacing the Hlermæ, the gods foretold, that 
they ſhould very much ſuffer in war, from the comman- 
der of the Syracuſans,, Hermocrates the fon of Hermon. 
And in another place he tells us, i“ bas very likely 
that Hercules would aid the Syracuſans, for the ſake of 
Proſerpine, by whoſe means he took Cerberus; and that 
he was offended at the Athenians for protecting the Æge- 
ſlians, who were deſcended from the Trojans his mortal 
enemies, whoſe city he had deſtroyed. to revenge an ini 

he had received * their king Laomedon. - But theſe 
obſervations, . I ſuppoſe, are the effect of the ſame 
refined taſte and judgment, which taught him to 
criticiſe the language of Philiſtus, and to carp at 
Plato and Ariſtotle. 

To be ſolicitous to ſurpaſs other writers in ſtyle, 
ſhows, I think, in general, a mean ambition, wor- 
thy only of a ſophiſt; but to attempt to ſurpaſs 
what is inimitable, is a proof of conſummate ſtu- 
pidity. Since therefore there are many actions of 
Nicias already related by T hucydides and Phili- 
ſtus which muſt not be entirely omitted, eſpecially 
thoſe that diſcover the genius and diſpoſition of the 
man, which under his many and great-troubles lay 

concealed, theſe J ſhall briefly mention, that 1 may 
not ſeem altogether negligent, but thall enlarge up- 
on them no further than is abſolutely neceflary ; 
and ſuch things as are not. vulgarly known, and lie 
ſcattered up and down in other mens writings, or 
are found in old inſcriptions and public records, I 
ſhall endeavour to bring together; not with a view 
to gratify. curioſity without any further advantage, 

but to diſcover the temper and character of the per- 
fon whoſe life I am writing. 1 

The firſt thing to be obſerved of Nicias, is what 
Ariſtotle has written concerning him. He ſays, 

| : * 7 that 
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fon of Mileſias, and Theramenes the ſon of Agnon ; but 


ment. er that Cleon had very great inter- 


For their favour, beholding the avarice, the arro- 


preference to Nicias. For his gravity was not harſh. 


ple. He was naturally diffident and timorous, but 
Bis good fortune concealed his want of courage in 
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that there were at the fame time in Athens three citizens 
eminent above all the reſt for their paternal affection to 
the people, Nicias the fon of Niceratus, Thucydides the 


the laſt of theſe came ſhort of the other two in that 
reſpect, for he was reproached for his foreign ex- 
traction, he being a native of Ceos; beſides, he 
was of an un-:ttled inconſtant temper, and fided 
ſometimes with one party, and ſometimes with an- 
other, in the commonwealth, fo that he obtained: 
the nickname of Buſtin. Of theſe three Thucydi- 
des was the eldeſt, and. eſpouſed: the intereſt of the 
nobility, which often led him to oppoſe Pericles, 
who ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf with the common 
people. Nicias, though younger, was yet in ſome 
reputation even. whilit Pericles lived; ſo that he 
was ſometimes in joint commifſion with him, and 
frequently was general alone. But after the death 
of Pericles he ſoon roſe to the higheſt preferments, 
chiefly by the favour of the nobility, who choſe him 
for their protector againſt the preſumption and in- 
ſolence of Cleon ; yet at the ſame time he preſer- 
ved his intereſt with the commons, who had an af- 
fection for him, and contributed to his advance- 
eſt, Wwhichihe obtained by making his court to the 
old men, ind by giving frequent donations to the 

oor; yet even they, whom he thus practiſed upon 


gance, and the preſumption of the man, gave the 


and odious, but tempered with a certain reſpect 
and deference,. which very much reſembled timidi- 
ty, and recommended him exceedingly to the peo- 


battle, for he always came off with ſucceſs. But 
his timorouſneſs in affairs of government, and his 
dread of inſormers, tended very much to procure 
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kim the good-will of the people, and gave him no 
ſmall power over them, who are always afraid of 


thoſe that deſpiſe them, and promote ſuch as ſtand 
in awe of them; tor the greateſt honour they aim 


at, is not to be held in contempt. by their ſupe-- 


riors. 


Pericles, who by ſolid virtue, and the force of 
eloquence ruled the commonwealth, ſtood in need 


of no diſguiſe or artifice to gain - the favour of the 


people; whereas Nicias, who was inferior to him 


in thoſe talents, but abounded in wealth, made uſe 
of that to render himſelf popular. And as he had 


not from nature the ready wit of Cleon,. who by 
jeſts and drollery pleaſed. and diverted the Athe-- 
nians, he entertained the people with dances, games,. 
and public ſhows, more ſumptuous and elegant 


than had been ever known in. his, or in former 


ages. 
Amongſt his religious — there is extant, 
even in our days, a ſtatue of Minerva in the ci- 


tadel,, of which the gold covering is loſt, and a: 
little chapel in the temple of Bacchus, placed under 


the tripods, which had likewiſe been preſented 
by him, and are the uſual offerings of ſuch as gain 


the prize in the public ſhows, in which he always 


came off victorious. It happened one day whilſt 
he was exhibiting one of theſe ſhows to the people, 
that a ſlave of his came upon the ſtage, very young, 
beautiful, and well ſhaped, and richly habited, be - 
ing to perſonate Bacchus. The Athenians, pleaſed 
at ſo agreeable a ſpectacle, clapped their hands, 


and continued for ſome time to teſtify their ſatiſ - 


faction and applauſe ; at laſt Nicias ſtood up, and 


declared, That he thought it a great impiety any longer 


to detain in ſlavery a perſon who by the public voice had 


been likened to a deity, and immediately gave him his 


liberty. | 

His offerings at Delos are mentioned to-this day, 
as noble and magnificent proofs of his — 
be efore 
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Before his time the bands of muſic, which the 
cities of Greece uſed to {end to Delos to ſing hymns 
to Apollo, generally arrived in great hurry and 
eonfuſion. For the inhabitants of the iſland ran 
in crouds to the ſea-fide as ſoon as the ſhip ap- 
peared, and without ſtaying till the performers were 
landed, they cried out with great impatience for 
them to begin; ſo that they were forced to ſing, 
put on their chaplets, and religious veſtments all ar 
the ſame time, which could. not be done without 
much diforder and indecency, 
When Nicias conducted this ſacred proceſſion; 
inſtead of ſteering directly to Delos, he landed at 
the iſle of Rhenia, having with him the chorus, 
the victims for the ſacrifice, and every thing elſo 
neceflary for the feſtival. He earried with him a 
bridge he had ordered to be prepared at Athens of 
a proper length, to lay over the narrow channel 
that lies between Delos. and Rhenia. It was a mag- 
nificent piece of work, adorned with rich gildings, 
fine paintings, and tapeſtry. Nicias cauſed it to be 
laid over the channel in the night-time, and early 
in the morning began the proceſſion, the muſicians- 
in their coſtly habits marching im order, and ſinging 
as they ꝓaſſed over the bridge. 1 
- The ſacrifices, the games, and the feaſt being 
over, he ſet up a palm-tree of braſs as a preſent to 
the god, and bought a piece of land for ten thou- 
fand drachmas, which he conſecrated. The re- 
venue of this land was to be laid out annually in a 
ſacrifice and feaſt, wherein the Delians were to 
pray for the health and proſperity of Nicias. This 
was engraved on a pillar, which he erected and left 
at Delos as a monument and record of this bene- 
faction. The palm tree being afterwards blown 
don by the wind, fell on the great ſtatue which the 
Naxians had preſented, and beat it to the ground; 
It is very plain, that much of this looks like vain- 
glory, and-ſhows a ſtrong affectation of R 


oy . : - 


and deſire of applauſe. Vet from the other quali- 
ties and behaviour of the man, one might believe 
all this coſt and magnificence to be purely the effect 
of his devotion. For he was one of thoſe who 
dreaded the divine powers extremely, and (as 


Thucydides informs us) was devout even to ſuperſti- | 


tion, in one of Paſiphon's dialogues we are told, 
that he daily ſacrificed to the gods, and kept a ſoothſayer 
in his houje, whom-he pretended to conſult always about 
the commonwealth ;, whereas, for the moſt part, he inquired 
only concerning his private affairs, and more eſpecially a- 
bout his ſiluer mines; for he poſſeſſed many, and of 
great value,in the borough of Laurium ; but they 
were not wrought without hazard. He maintained 


there a multitude of ſlaves, and his wealth conſiſted ' 


chiefly in ſilver; ſo that he had many retainers, 
who had what they wanted for aſking. For he 
gave freely to thofe he ſtood in fear of, as well as 
to ſuch as were worthy of his liberality. In ſhort, 
his fear was an annual revenue to knaves, and his 
humanity to honeſt men. Of this even the comic 
writers are a ſufficient evidence, Teleclides brings 
in an informer, ſpeaking thus : Charicles would not 
give him one mina to oblige him not to diſcover that he 
was the eldeſt of his mother s children, and the fir/t-fruits 
of her amours. Whereas Nicias the ſon of Niceratus 
gave him four. Though I very well know the reaſon of 
this generoſity, I will diſcloſe it to nobody ; for Nicias ts 
my auge and in my opinion a very wiſe man. 1 

he poet Eupolis, in one of his pieces called Ma- 
rica, introduces another informer, whom he ſati- 
rizes, and makes him ſpeak in this manner to a poor 
{imple fellow. | 


: A Tell me, friend, when didſi thou ſee Ni- 
cias a | 
Poor man. I never ſaw him till lately in the forum. 


Informer. He confeſſes that he has ſeen Nicias. And 


what did he ſee him for, unleſs to receive bis money, and 


be 
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be bribed by him? My friends, you bear me witneſs, IV: 

have caught Nicias in the very fact. DoD! 
Poet. You are a parcel of coxcombs, if you ever think to 

ſurpriſe an honeſt man, ſuch as Nicias, in an unjuſtifiable 


action. 
And Cleon in Ariſtophanes ſays in a menacing tone, 


I will flop the mouths of their orators, and make Nicias 
tremble, | | 


- Phrynichus alludes to the exceſſive timidity that 
appeared in his aſpect, in this paſſage : He, I know, 
was an honeſt man and a. geed citizen; he did not walk 
the ftreets with a dnwncaft look, like Nicias. 
He was ſo afraid of informers, that he would 
neither venture to eat or converſe with any of the 
citizens, nor would he viſit, or be viſited, or, in a 


word, enter into any amuſements of this kind. 
When he was archon, he uſed to ſtay in court till 


night, being always the firſt that came, and the laſt 
that went away. When no public buſineſs called 
him from home, it was no eaſy matter to get acceſs 
to him, for he kept himſelf cloſe within doors; 


and when any came to ſpeak with him, he had 
ſome particular friend ready who went to the gate, 


deſiring Nicias might be excuſed, becauſe he was 
then taken up with ſome important affairs relating 
to the ſtate. | nab pe ; 
The perſon who acted the chief part in this co- 
medy, and contributed more than any to gain him 
the reputation of a man overcharged with buſineſs, 
was Hiero, who had been educated in Nicias's fa- 
mily, and inſtructed by him in letters and muſic : 
he pretended to be the fon of Dionyſius ſurnamed 
Chalcus, whoſe poems are yet extant, and who 
having been choſen leader of a colony which was 
ſent into Italy, ſettled there, and built the city of 
Thurii. This Hiero tranſacted all his ſecret buſi- 
neſs with the diviners, and repreſented in his 


ſpeeches. 
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ſpeeches to the people, what a torlſome and miſerable 
life Nicias led, for the ſake of the commonwealth. He 
(ſaid Hiero) can never be quiet ; even at the bath, and 
at his meals, ſome public care always ſeizes him. Care- 

leſs of his own, and zeatous for the public good, he ſcarce 

ever goes to bed, till after others have had their firſt fleep : 

o that his health is impaired, and his body waſted. Not 
being cheerful and affable with his friends, he loſes them, 

together with his own private fortune, for the ſake of the 

public : whil/t other men make friends by being in office, 
enrich themſelves, fare luxuriouſly, and make public buſt- 

neſs an amuſement. Such indeed was Nicias's man- 

ner of life, that he might apply to himſelf that ſay- 

ing of Agamemnon, | 


Slaves to the people, we but ſerve in /late, | 
Though pomp ſurround us, and they call us great. 


Nicias obſerved, that the people readily made uſe 
of the capacity of thoſe who excelled in eloquence 
and prudence when they wanted them ; but he ob- 
ſerved at the ſame time, that they were jealous of 
their abilities, kept a watchful eye over them, 
checked their pride on all occaſions, and leſſened 
their reputation. T his was but too manifeſt in their 
condemnation of Pericles, their baniſhment of Da- 
mon, their diſtruſt of Antiphon the Rhamnuſian, 
but eſpecially in the caſe of- Paches, who had taken 
Leſbos, and who being ſummoned to give an ac- 
count of his conduct, drew his ſword in open court, 
and flew himſelf. | | 

On theſe conſiderations Nicias declined the com- 
mand in all expeditions that were long and difficult; 
and when he was in commiſſion, he would hazard 
nothing ; it is no wonder therefore if he ſucceeded 
in all his undertakings; and yet he never attributed 
his ſucceſs to any wiſdom, conduct, or courage of 
his own, but (to avoid envy) he aſcribed it to for- 
tune and the favour of the gods. This is very e- 
vident from the occurrences of thoſe times — for 

icias 
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| Nicias had no ſhare in bringing on any of thoſe 


heavy calamities which then befel the Athenians, If 


they were defeated in Thrace by the Chalcidians, it 
was under the conduct of Calliadas and Xeno- 
phon; if they were unfortunate in Ætolia, it was 
when Demoſthenes was their general ; if they loſt 
a thouſand men at Delium in Bœotia, it was when 
Hippocrates commanded.; And as for the plague 
with which Athens was viſited, that was chiefly to 
be charged upon Pericles, who, by reaſon of the 
war, had forced all the inhabitants of the country 


into the city, where the change of air, cloſe con- 


finement, and different way of living, produced 
that horrible contagion. ; 
None of theſe calamities could be imputed to Ni- 
cias. On the contrary, he took the iſland of Ci- 
thera, fo commodiouſly ſituated for making incur- 
fions into Laconia, and inhabited by the Lacedæ- 
monians. He likewiſe reduced ſeveral towns in 
Thrace, which had revolted from the Athenians, 
He confined the Megarenſians within their own 
walls, and then made himſelf maſter of the ifland 
of Minoa; and marching from thence, he ſoon at- 
ter ſeized on the haven of Niſza, made a deſcent 
upon the territories of Corinth, where he gained an 
entire victory, killing great numbers of the Corin- 
thians upon the ſpot, and among the reſt Lyco- 
phron their general. There he had the misfortune, 
without knowing it till it was too late, to leave two 
of his foldiers dead behind him, they having been 
overlooked when ſearch was made, and the dead 
were carried off in order to be buried. As ſoon as 
he perceived it, he flackened his ſails, and ſent an 
herald to the enemy for leave to carry off the dead. 
Now, by the laws and cuſtoms of war, they who de- 
manded a truce in order to carry off their dead, 
gave up all pretenſions to the victory, ſo that they 
were not ſuffered to erect a trophy, becauſe they 
who have the dead in their power are properly ma- 
| | | ſters 
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ſters of che field, and not they who demand them ; 
for if they are, why do they not take them ? Not- 


withſtanding this, Nicias choſe rather to give up 
the honour of the victory, than to ſuffer two citi- 


zens to lie unburied. 


After he had fcoured the cod of Laconia, an's 


put to flight the Lacedæmonians that made head a- 
gainſt him, he took the fort of I hyræa, which 


was garriſoned by the Zginetz, and carried then! 


away priſoners to Athens. 

Demoſthenes the Athenian general having forti- 
fied Pylos, the Peloponneſians immediately march- 
ed againſt it, and laid cloſe ſiege to it both by fea 
and land; but being overthrown in an engagement, 
they threw about four hundred Spartans into the 
iſland of Sphacteria. | he Athenians thought it of 
great conſequence, as indecd it was, to take thoſe. 
-men priſoners. But the fiege proved very trouble- 
ſome and difficult, for the country afforded. them 
no water, and they could not receive their. convoys 
without prodigious labour and expenſe; it being ne- 
ceſſary for them to go a great way about in the 


ſummer, and in winter the paſſage was impracti- 


cable, This made them ſoon weary-of their un- 
.dertaking ; and they repented having diſmiſſed the 
ambaſſadors ſent by the Lacedzmonians to negoti- 
ate a peace, They had taken that ſtep at the inſti- 
gation of Cleon, who oppoſed the peace out 


of pique to Nicias, for he was his declared enemy 


and when he ſaw that Nicias made uſe of all his. 
credit to ſupport the Spartans in their demands, he 


on the contrary.prevailed on the people to reject all 


offers of accommodation. 

WV hen they found that the fiege held out much 
longer than was expected, and heard that their ar- 
my was reduced by the want of neceſſaries to great 


3 they began to be enraged at Cleon. He 
laid the whole blame upon Nicias, charging him 


with cowardice, by which he ſuffered the enemy 5 
U eſcap 
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eſcape. If I, ſaid he, had been general, the Spartans 
Hound not have held out fo long, Here the Athenians 
took him at his word, and with one voice ſaid, Co 
thou then immediately againſt them; and Nicias riſing 
up ſaid, I very willingly yield to Cleon the command in 
this expedition againſt Pylos. At the ſame time he or- 
dered him to raiſe what forces he thought neceſſa- 
ry, and embark without loſs of time. Do not ſpend 
thy breath, added he, in boajting at home where there 
is no danger, but ge, and render ſome important ſervice 
to thy country, | | 
Cleon, ſurpriſed and confounded to be thus ta- 
ken at his word, began to draw back, and unſay 
what he had advanced; but the Athenians com- 
manding him to depart, and Nicias ſtrongly inſiſt- 
Ing upon it, he was at once fired with courage and 
ambition, and did not only take the charge upon 
him, but even limited the time, and declared, that, 
within the ſpace of No after he was em- 
barked, he would either kill the enemy upon the 
ſpot, or bring them priſoners to Athens. I his the 
thenians were readier to laugh at, than to believe; 
for, on other occaſions, his levity and extravagance 
uſed to pleaſe and divert them. As for inſtance, 
it is reported, that once when ihe people were 
aſſembled, and had waited for his coming a long 
time, at laſt he entered with a garland on his head, 
and begged them to adjourn to the next day; fer 
(ſaid he) I am not at leiſure tozdoy, I have ſacrificed to 
the gols, and am to feaſt ſom# flrangers. Upon this 
the Athenians laughing, roſe up, and diflolved the 
aſſembly. However, at this time he was ſo fortu- 
nate, and acquitted himſelf ſo well in the com- 
mand, in conjunction with Demoſthenes, that, 
within the time he had limited, he brought captive 
to Athens all the Spartans that had not fallen in 


battle. . ö | 
This brought a great diſgrace on Nicias ; for if 
it be ignominious for a man to throw away his 
1 | ſhield 
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ſhield in time of battle, it is much more ſo to de- 


cline out of fear and cowardice tlie command of an 


army, and by putting it into the hands of his ene - 
my, to give him an opportunity of ſignalizing him- 
ſelf by ſo important an action. "ys 

Ariſtophanes ſneers at him on this occaſion, in 
his Birds, when he ſays, -T his is not a time for us t9 
linger and doze like Nicias, And in his Huſbandmen 
he introduces two Athenians ſpeaking thus. 


1ſt Ath. I had rather flay at home and mind my farm. 


2d Ath. Well, and who hinders thee ? 

1ſt Ath. You hinder me; and yet I am willing to pay 
a thouſand drathmas to be excuſed from this office. 

2d Ath. Let us ſee them; they will make two theu- 
ſand when added to thoſe Nicias has paid on the fame ac- 
rount, : | 


Beſide this, he did a great injury to the ey, by 


fuffering Cleon to acquire ſuch great reputation and 


power; for that enormous pride and unbridled im- 
pudence, which were the conſequence of it, pro- 
duced infinite miſchiefs in the commonwealth, of 


all which Nicias had his full ſhare. . For now, 
Cleon baniſhed all decorum in his. public orations ; 


it was he firſt of all that broke out into violent ex- 
clamations, flung open his cloak, ſmate. his thigh, 
and ran up and down whilſt he was ſpeaking, which 
ſoon after introduced amongſt thoſe: who managed 


the affairs of ſtate ſuch licentiouſneſs and contempt 


of decency, as brought all into confuſion. 
About this time Alcibiades began to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, and harangue the people. He was not ſo 
corrupt and licentious as Cleon; but as it is ſaid of 


the land of Egypt, on account of the richneſs of 


the ſoil, i 


With equal plenty all ber fields priduce © © 
Both wholeſome herbs, and drugs of deadly juice; 


ſo the nature of Alcibiades being ſtrong and luxn- - 
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riant in both Kinds, produced a great FTP inno- 
vations. So that Nicias, even after he had got rid 
of Cleon, was not able to ſettle the * lic in per- 


peruoſiry N extravagant ambition of - Alcibi: 
This happened in the following manner. 
They. who principally oppoſed the peace of 
Greece were Cleon and Braſidas; for war fer off 
the virtue of the one, and hid the villany of the 
other ; it gave to the one occaſions of performing 
great actions, to the other of committing enormous 
crimes. When theſe were both ſlain in an engage- 
ment near Amphipolis, Nicias having perceived 
that the Spartans had long been deſirous of a peace, 
and that the Athenians had no great inclination to 
the war, both parties being alike tired, and equally 


willing to lay down their arms, immediately uſed 


all his endeavours to re-eftablith a friendſhip be- 


* rwixt theſe two ſtates, and to deliver the other 


Grecians from the calamitics they laboured under, 
and ſo to ſecure their happineſs to after ages. He 
found the men of ſubſtance, the aged, and the huſ- 


bandmen generally inclined to peace; beſide theſe, 


he diſcourſed with many others in private, and by 
his arguments and remonſtrances rendered them 
more tractable, and leſs eager for the war, Ha- 


ving thus pr epared the way, he gave hopes of peace 


to the Lacedæmonians, and adviſed them to pro- 
poſe an accommodation. They confided in him, 
as one whoſe moderation they had experienced in 
other inſtances, and particularly in the humanity 
and tenderneſs he had ſhown to the priſoners that 
had been taken at Pylos, which made their chains 
lit eaſy upon them. 

Both partics had already taken one e ſtep towards 
a peace, by agreeing to a ceſſation of arms for a 


year, during which they converſed with one ano- 
ther 7 
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ther, and. taſting the. ſweets of ſecurity and repoſe, 
and the pleaſure ariſing from the liberty of a free 
intercourſe with ſtrangers, as well as friends, thex 
by degrees grew averle to war and the effuſion of 
blood. They heard with great demonſtrations of 
joy the chorus ſinging in their tragedies, . „ 
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Ne my launce, let no man mind thee, 
Till around the cobtuebs bind the. 
And with pleaſure remembered that ſaying, They 
tho ſleep in peace are 10t qwakened by, the ſound of the 
trumpet, but by the crow of the cach.. hos. there- 
fore, and ill treating thoſe' who. maintained that it 
was decreed by fate that the war ſhould hold out 
thrice, nine years, they entered into conferences, 
aud at laſt ſigned the peace. 5 „ 
Moſt people perſuaded themfelves, that now an 
entire, end. was put to all their calamities; and Ni- 
cias was ſpoken of by every one as a man beloved 
by the gods, who in recompenſe for his piety had 
given him a name drawn from the moſt glorious 
and. deſirable thing in the world. For they as 
much. believed the peace to be the work of Nicias, 
as the war ta have been the work of Pericles. And 
indeed Pericles had on very ſlight pretences plun- 
ged the Grecians into very great calamities; where- 
as:Nicias perſuaded them to overlook and forget 
paſt offences, and become friends; for which rea- 
ſon that peace is to this very day called the Nician 
Peace. = | | 
By the articles of this peace it was agreed, that 
all places and priſoners ſhould be reſtored on each. 
ide, and that the lot ſhould determine who ſhould 
firſt begin the reſtitution. Nicias, as Theophraſtus. 
writes, privately purchaſed the lot with money, - 
that the Lacezmonians might be firſt obliged to e- 
vacuate, The Corinthians and Bœotians appeared 
very much diſſatisſied at this treaty, and by their 
complaints and Wahn had like to have renew- 
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ed the war. But Nictas perſuaded the Athenians: 
and Lacedæmonians to ſecure the peace by a league 
offenſive and defenſive, which would render them 
more formidable to thoſe who had a mind to ſe- 
parate from them, and bind them till cloſer to 
each other. TOY +4 

Whilſt theſe matters were on foot, Alcibiades, 
whoſe nature was impatient: of repoſe, and who 
hated the Lacedæmonians, becauſe they made all 
their applications. to Nicias, and overlooked. and 
deſpiſed him, did what he could even from the be- 
ginning to break. off the negotiations, and prevent 
the peace, but all in vaia. Some time after, how- 
ever, ſeeing the Athenians not well pleaſed with 
the Lacedæmonians, who they thought had done 
them an injury by making a league with the Bœo- 
tians, and by not delivering up Panactus and Am- 
phipolis entire, he made uſe of this occaſion to irri- 

tate the people, and inſiſted ſtrongly upon eve 
circumſtance. At laſt having procured an embaſ- 
fy to be ſent from Argos, he endeavoured to form 

a confederacy between the Argives and Athenians. 
Upon this the Spartans ſent. their ambaſſadors 
with full power to Athens, They firſt had an au - 
dience in the ſenate, and every one thought their 
propoſals juſt and reafonable. Wherefore Alei- 
dad es, dreading the effects of their ſpeeches to the: 
Yople, reſolyed to circumvent them. Accordingly 
s aſſured them with an oath, that he would affift them 
with all his exedit, provided they denied having full. 
pawers ; which, he ſaid, was the only toay for them to 
- fucceed in their negotiation, Thus were the ambaſſa-- 
dors perſuaded to abandon Nicias, and attach them-. 
felves to Alcibiades; who having condutted them 
into the aſſembly of the people, demanded: of 
them, if they bad full power to ſettle every thing in diſ- 
pute between them? they declared they had not; 
whereupon Alcibiades, contrary to their expecta- 
tions, changing on a ſudden, called the council -4 
| witneſs 


a 


witneſs their declaration before them, and exhorted 
the people 10 give no credit nor 3 much as a hearing t 
fuch notorious liars, who upon the very ſame fubjeft could 
ſay one thing to-day, and to-morrow aff the contrary. 
[he ambaſſadors '(as we _— - ſuppoſe) were 
ſurpriſed and confounded; Nicias himſelf was at a 


toſs what to ſay, and was ſtruck with wonder and 


amazement. Immediately the people called out for 
the ambaſſadors of Argos; and were for entering 
into an alliance with them. Eut: that very inſtant 


an earthquake happened, which, very ſeaſonably 


for Nicias, broke up the aſſembly. | 
Ihe next day, the people being again afſembled, 
Nicias with much difficulty prevailed on them to 
poſtpone the treaty with the Argives for the pre- 
ſent, and to ſend him ambaflador to Sparta, in 
which caſe he aſſured: them every thing ſhould be 
determined to their fatisfa&ion. 4 | 
At his arrival in Sparta he was honoured and re- 
ſpected by all the Lacedzmonians, who looked on 
him as an honeſt man, and one who had expreſſed 
a great deal of friendſhip for them on all occaſions. 
Notwithſtanding this he had no ſucceſs in his 
negotiation ; but being over-ruled : by thoſe who 
were in the intereſt of the Bœotians, he returned 
as he came, not only with reproach and diſhonour, 
but even in fear of the refentment of rhe Athe- 
nians, who were enraged at him for being the 
means of releaſing a number of ſuch conſiderable 
priſoners. For tlie Spartans who had been brought 
from Pylos to Athens, were of the firſt families in 
Sparta, and related or allied to perſons of the 
greateſt intereſt and authority in the city. Howe- 
ver their indignation proceeded no further againſt 
him than to make choice of Alcibiades for their 
ee At the ſame time they entered into an al- 
iance with the Mantineans and Eleans, who had de- 
ſerted the Lacedæmonians, made a league with the 


Argives, 
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PAERITES., and ſent ſome troops to Pylos to infeſt La- 
conia. Thus was the war again rene wed. 

The enmity between Nicias and Alcibiades was 
at the higheſt pitch, when the oſtraciſm was ex- 
5 It was a. cuſtom with the Athenians to 


ave recourſe to this at different periods, when 


they had à mind to rid themſelves for the ſo pace of 
ten years of any perſon whom they ſuſpectzd and 
envied for his reputation or his riches. This put 
them boch under ſtrong apprehenſions, for they had 
great reaſon to think the judgment“ would fall up: 


on one of them. The Athenians deteſtezd Alcibia- 


2s:for his intemperance and debauchery, and fear- 
ed hia for his boldneſs and intrepidity, as we have 
more pa wticulacly ſhawn in the account, of his life, 


Nicias's wealth had excited their eavy againſt him, 


which was aggravated by his auſtere, reſerved, and 


unſociable manner of life, which ſeemed to diſco-. 


ver a haughtine!: 8 and affect tion of ſup-riority un- 
becoming a m2myer of a popular ſtate, Belides, he 


had oppoſed th-ir dirling ſchemes, and forced chem 
againſt their will upon thoſe meaſures which were 


moſt beneficial to the public; and this made him 
ſtill more odious. In a word, the city was divided 
into two parties, the young men who. were fond of 


war, and the old men and more ſedate citizens who 
were deſirous to preſerve the peace. The firſt of 


theſe were for making the oftraciſm fall upon Ni- 
cias, and the others for turning it againſt Alci- 
biades. But as it has been well obſerved, 


The wworſl get hoxours whew [editiviz reigns. - 
Thus it fell out on this occaſion, The city being 
divided into factions, made room for the advance- 
ment of the moſt inſolent and profligate « of man- 
kind; amongſt whom was Hyperbolus of the bo- 
rough of Perithois; a man not preſuming, from a- 


power of his own, but from his preſumption ri- 
ung 7 into power; and by the honour he "ot on 
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the city, becoming a ſcandal to it. This wretch 
thinking himſelf out of all danger, and owing his 
ſecurity to his unworthineſs, as indeed he was fit- 
ter for the gibbet than the oſtraciſm, flattered him- 
ſelt with the thoughts, that if the lot fell either on 
Nicias or Alcibiades, he ſhould be able to manage 
a party againſt him that eſcaped. He was there- 
fore highly pleaſed at this diflenfion, and irritated 
the people againſt them both. But Nicias and Al- 
cibiades perceiving his malice, had a private meet- 
ing, at which they agreed to unite their intereſts, 
ſo that they both eſcaped, and the ſentence fell on 
Hyperbolus. 

At firſt the people laughed, and made a Jef of 
this; but afterwards they conſidered it in another 
view. They were extremely provoked, when they 
reflected that they had diſgraced the puniſhment by 
inflicting it on ſo unworthy an object; that it 
was proper indeed for a Thucydides, an Auiſtides, 
and others of like eminence and merit, but that it 
was what Hyperbolus might glory in, ſince he re- 
ceived the ſame puniſhment for his crimes, which 
had been inflicted on men of worth for their vir- 
rues. This is whas Plato e comic * alludes 
to when he ſaid; | 


His crimes, _— Aeſe 5 904 the fate he bore, 
Condemn'd ta wander Fry lis native ſhore.” 
Vet, fure, to fuch a baſe digenerate flave, 
The ſhell not puniſhment, but honour gave. 
That ntark for dangerous eminence deſign'd 
Ill fuits a wretch of ſuch e a grov'ling ming, 


And indeed no per ſon ever after that was baniſh. 
ed by the oftraciim. I his Hyperbolus was the laſt, 
and Hipparchus the Cholargian,. a relation of the 
tyrant, ' was the firſt, From this event it appears, 
that fortune is incomprehenſible, and above the- 
reach of human reaſoning. If Nicias had ſhared: 
in the danger of this ſentence with Alcibiades, a" | 
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> of theſe two things muſt have happened; either he 


maſt have prevailed and removed his competitor, 
by which means he would have remained abſolute 
in Athens; or he muſt have been baniſhed himſclf, 
and in that caſe he would have prevented the cala- 
mities which happened -to him afterwards, and 
would have preſerved the reputation of a wiſe and. 
experienced commander, | 

I am not ignorant of what Theophraſtus ſays, 
that Hyperbolus was baniſhed, when Phæax, not 
Nicias had the conteſt with Alcibiades; but moſt 
authors differ from him. 

About this time arrived at Athens ambaſſadors 
from the Ægeſtians and Leontines, to preſs the A- 
thenians to carry the war into Sicily. Nicias op- 

poſed chis expedition with all his might, but was o- 
verpowered by the activity and ambition of Alcibia- 
des, who, before the day appointed for the aſſem- 

bly, had prepoſſaſſed the people, and puffed them 
up with vain hopes and imag nations. 50 that the 
uth in their places of exerciſe, and the old men 
m the ſhops and other places where they met for 
eonverſation, employed themſelves in drawing 
maps of Sicily, in talking of the nature and quality 
of the ſea that ſurrounds it, and in deſcribing its 
havens, and that part of the coaſt which is oppoſite 
to Africa, For they did not conſider dicily as the 
end of the conqueſt, but thought of making it a 
place of arms, and an arſenal, from whence they 
might carry the war againſt Carthage, and ſo make 
themſelves maſters of Africa, and ail the ſeas, as 
far as the pillars of Hercules. 
Whilſt their thoughts were full of this expedi- 
tion, Nicias, who oppoſed it, had neither the peo- ; 
ple nor the nobility'to ſupport him. Ihe wealthy 
were afraid that their oppoſition might be ill inter- 
preted, and that it would be thought they were a- 
gainſt it, for fear of being engaged in the ſervice, 
and to avoid the expenſe of fitting out the Crs 
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This made them acquieſce contrary to their ſenti - 


ment g 
Notwithſtanding this, Nicias was not diſcoura- 
ged, but ſtill perſiſted in his oppoſition; and when 
the Athenians had paſſed the decree, and joined 
him in the ſupreme command with Alcibiades and 
Lamachus, in the very next aſſembly he ſtood up, 
vehemently proteſted againſt the undertaking, and 
reproached Alcibiades for having out of a view to 
his own iytereſt, and to gratify his ambition, drawn 
the city into a foreign war, which would prove fa- 
tal to the commonwealth. But all he could ſay ſig- 
nified nothing; on the contrary, from his great 
experience he was thought che fitteſt for the em- 
ployment, and the people built their hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs on nothing ſo much as his caution and timidi- 
ty, joined with Alcibiades's bravery, and the mild - 
neſs of Lamachus. Beſides, one of the orators 
named Demaſtratus, who had been the moſt zealous 
in animating the Athenians te this expedition, ſtood 
up and ſaid, he would prevent Nicias from urging any 
more vain excuſes, and thereupon moved, that the ge- 
nerals might have abſeluie power both at home and abroad, 
to order and act as they thought fit ; and this he per- 
ſuaded the people to paſs into a law. | 
However, the ys are ſaid to have oppoſed 
this enterpriſe, declaring the ſacrifices to be inau- 
ſpicious. But Alcibiades had other diviners who 
had produced ſome old oracles, foretelling, that the 
Athenians were to get great renown in Sicily. At the 
ſame time, ſome perſons who had been at the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon, brought with them an ora- 
cle, which declared, that the Athenians ſhauld take all 


the Syracuſans. 


hey who knew any ſigns that were unfavpur- 
able, conecaled them, being unwilling to be fore- 
boders of evil; for even prodigies that were obvi- 
ous and plain, would not deter the people; not 
the defacing of the Hermæ, all which were 2 | 
| e 
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ed in one night, except that called the Hermes of 
Andocides, erected by the tribe Ægeis, and placed 
before the houſe which was then in the poſſeſſion 
of Andocides. Nor what was perpetrated on, the 
altar of the zwelve gods; for a certain man leaping 
up ſuddenly, and then placing himſelf aſtride upon 
it, with a ſtone cut off his privities. There ſtood 
in the temple at Delphi a golden ſtatue of Minerva 
placed on a palm-tree of braſs, an offering which 


the city of Athens had made out of the ſpoils taken 


from the Medes. A flight of crows reſted upon 
this ſtatue, pecked it for ſeveral days together, 
plucked of the fruit from the palm-tree, which 
was of gold, and flung it upon the ground. T he 
Athenians, to elude theſe preſages, Fad, That they 
were fiftions invented by the Delphians, who had been 
corrupted by the inhabitants ef Syracuſe. ] he Athe- 
nians had been directed by a certain oracle to re- 
move the prieſteſs of Minerva from Clazomenæ to 
Athens; accordingly they ſent for her, and it ap- 
peared that her name was Hehchia; ſo that, in all 
likelihood, the meaning of that oracle was, that the 
Athenians ſhould be quiet. 5 
The aſtrologer Meton, whether he was terrified 
at theſe preſages, or whether from reaſoning and 
conjecture only he was doubtful of the ſucceſs of 
this expedition, (wherein he himſelf had ſome com- 
mand), feigned himſelf mad, and ſet his houſe on 
fire. Others ſay, he did not counterfeit madneſs, 
but ſet his houſe on fire in the night, and the next 
morning went into the forum with an aſpect of great 
diſtreſs, and beſought the people, in conſideration 
of his misfortune, to releaſe his fon from the ler- 
vice, who was ordered to go captain of a galley. 
The genius of Socrates did on this occaſion by 


the uſual ſigns reveal to him what would be the c- 


vent of that expedition, intimating that it would be 
the ruin of the commonwealth. Socrates imparted 
this to his friends and acquaintance, and the report 

f ſoon 


i 


ſoon became public. Many were much troubled 
and diſcouraged, becauſe of a feſtival, which tell 
out at the time when the fleet was juſt ready to 
ſail. - The women were at that very time celebra- 
ting the feaſt of Adonis, during which the ſtreets 
were full of images of dead men, and funeral pro- 
ceſſions, and rung with the cries and lamentations 
of thoſe who aſſiſted at the ſolemnity; ſo that ſuch 
as laid any ſtreſs on things of this kind, were ex- 
tremely troubled, and feared leſt all theſe warlike 
preparations, ſo ſplendid and ſo glorious, ſhould 
be blaſted on a ſudden, and come to nothing. 
Nicias in oppoſing this enterpriſe while it was 
under deliberation, and in not ſuffering himſelf to 
be ſo elated by vain hopes or the honour of being 


appointed commander, as ever to -depart from his 


opinion, certainly ſhowed himſelf a wiſe and honeſt 
man, But when he ſaw that he could not divert 
the people from the war by all his efforts, nor get 
himſelf exempted from 'the commmand by all his 
entreaties, but that he was thruſt into it forcibly 
and againſt his will, his great caution and timidity 
were then out of ſeaſon ; it was childith in him to 
be continually looking back from his ſhip, and in- 
ceflantly repeating that he had been over-ruled, and 
that the war was undertaken contrary to his opi- 


nion. This only ſerved to diſhearten his colleagues, 


blunt the courage of his troops, and deaden in 
them that ſpirit and confidence, which is the pledge 
of ſucceſs in all important undertakings, He ought 
rather to have ruſhed upon the enemy immediate- 
ly, and to have boldly put fortune's favour to the 
trial, Inſtead of which, when Lamachus propoſed 
to ſail directly to Syracuſe, and give the enemy bat- 
tle under the walls of their city, and Alcibiadcs was 
of opinion that they ſhould begin by drawing off 
the other cities from the Syracuſans, and then 
march againſt them; Nicias diſſented from them 
voth, and infiſted, that =P ſhould cruize around 
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the iſland, and alarm the coaſts, and having land- 
ed a ſmall ſupply of men for the Ægeſtians, return 
to Athens, I hus he diſtracted their counſels, and 

ſunk the ſpirits of the ſoldiers. | 

The Athenians having ſoon after this recalled 
Alcibiades, and ordered him home to take his 
trial, Nicias, who was joined indeed with another 
in commiſſion, but was firſt in authority, for the 
moſt part remained quite inactive, or merely crui- 
zed about the coaſt, or waſted his time in fruitleſs 
deliberations. By this means that vigorous hope 
and expectation which animated his troops at their 
firſt ſetting out, grew ſtale and languid, whilſt, on 
the contrary, the fear and terror with which the 
enemy were ſeized at the firſt appearance of ſo for- 
midable a power, by degrees entircly wore off. 

It is true, that, before Alcibiades was recalled, 
they advanced with ſixty galleys towards | Syracuſe, 
fifty of which they drew up. in order of battle be- 
fore the haven, and the other ten they ſent in to 
take a view of the place. Theſe advancing up to 
the walls, cauſed it to be proclaimed. by a herald, 
that the Leontines were at liberty to return, and take peſ- 
ſeſſion of their city. ; 

This ſquadron took a galley of the enemy, where- 

in they found certain tablets, on which was {et 

down a liſt of all the Syracuſans, according to their 

tribes. Theſe were wont to be laid up remote from 

the city, in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, but 

were now brought forth to furniſh a muſter-roll of 
ſuch as were of an age fit to bear arms. Theſe be- 
ing thus taken by the Athenians, and carried to the 
generals, when they ſaw ſuch a vaſt number of 

names, the diviners put an unfortunate conſtruc- 

tion upon it, intimatiag, that thus the oracle was 

fulfilled, which had foretold that the Athenians ſhould 
take all the Syracuſans. It is ſaid indeed that this o- 

racle was literally fulfilled, at another time, when 

| Calippus, 
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Calippus, after he had flain Dion, made himſelf 
mafter of Syracuſe, | g 

After the departure of Alcibiades, and ſome few 
that attended him, Nicias had all the power and 
authority in his own hands. Lamachus indeed was 
a brave and active man, and very ready to expoſe 
his perſon in an engagement, but withal ſo poor 
and indigent, that whenever he returned from the 
command of the army, and paſſed his accounts, he 
always charged the public with a ſmall ſum laid our 
for cloaths and ſhoes. But Nicias, as he was: 
proud of his many other high qualities, ſo more e- 
ſpecially of his dignity and riches. It is ſaid, that 
once, upon another occaſion, when he and his col- 
leagues were fitting together in council, he defired 
Sophocles the poet, who was one of thoſe joined in 
commiſſion with him, to deliver his opinion firſt, . 
becauſe he was the eldeſt. I am, replied Sophocles, 
indeed your ſenior in point of years, but you are my ſupe- 
rior in point of merit and dignity, Looking therefore 
on Lamachus as his inferior, though Yi was an 
abler officer, he managed the war in a dilatory 
manner, and with a timorous circumſpection, failing 
now and then round the iſland, but always keeping 
aloof from the enemy, which added much to their 


courage and confidence. After this, he went and 


fat down before Hybla, a town of little conſequence 


or defence, notwithſtanding which he raiſed the 


ſiege in a few days, which made him ſtill more de- 
ſpiſed by the enemy than before. At laſt, he re- 
tired to Catana: without having: performed any one 
action but the demoliſhing Hyccara, a ſmall town 
belonging to the Barbarians. Here it is ſaid, Lais 
the courtezan being then very young, and a virgin, 


was ſold among other captives, and carried into 


Peloponneſus, | 
Towards the end of the ſummer, he was inform- 
ed that the Syracuſans, taking courage, were pre- 
paring to attack him, _ ſtrike the firſt blow; and 
| 3 the 
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the cavalry had already advanced with great inſolence 


to inſult him in his camp, aſking him, F he was 


not rather come to ſettle at Catana, than to reſtore the 
Leontines to their 2 and poſſeſſions? 

It was with difficulty that Nicias could. be per- 
ſuaded on this occaſion to ſail for Syracuſe. But as 
he was, deſirous to form his camp before the place 
without moleſtation, he ſecretly ſent a man from 
Catana to Syracuſe, who was to act the part of a 
deſerter, and inform the Syracuſans, that if they 
had a mind to ſurpriſe the camp of the Athenians, 
and make themſelves maſters of their arms and 
baggage, they muſt come with their whole force on 
a particular day, which he named to them; for as 
the Athenians ſpent moſt of their time in the city, 
thoſe of the inhabitants who were in the intereſt 
of the Syracuſans, had agreed, as ſoon as they ap- 
peared, to ſeize on the city-gates, and ſet fire to 
the Athenian fleet; that the number of thoſe who 
were engaged in this undertaking was very great, 
and that they only waited for their arrival. 

This was the only warlike exploit of conſequence 
that he performed all the while he was. in vicily. 
For having by this ſtratagem enticed the enemy out 
of the city, which was left deſtitute, and defence- 
leſs, he failed directly thither from Catana, ſeized 
at once on all the ports, and made choice of an ad- 


vantageous piece of ground for his encampment, 


where the enemy could not annoy him with 
that in which their chief ſtrength conſiſted, and 


from whence he might attack them without any im 


pediment, with that wherein he placed his greateſt 
confidence. | | 1 

When the Syracuſans returned from Catana, 
and drew up in order of battle before the city- gates, 
he immediately ſallied out upon them and defeated 
them. However, he flew not many on that occa- 
ſion, for the horſe hindered the purſuit. He had 
broken down, and demoliſhed all the bridges mr 
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lay over the river, which gave occaſion to Hermo- 
| crates general of the Syracuſans to encourage his 
| men with this pleaſant remark, that the conduct 0 
Nicias was very ridiculous, who, though he was at the 
head of an army, made it his great care to avoid fighting, 
as if, fighting was not the buſineſs he came for. How- 
ever this defeat of their forces put them into ſo te: - 
rible a conſternation. that inſtead of the fifteen ge- 
nerals then in commiſſion, they choſe three others, 
whom the people obliged. themſelves by oath to 
obey in every thing, giving them a-full power to re- 
ſolve and act as they thought convenient. 
As the temple of Jupiter Olympius ſtood near 
the camp, the Athenians were very deſirous to take 
it, becauſe it was enriched with many offerings both 
of gold and ſilver. Nicias delayed from time to 
time to order any troops thither to ſeize it, and 
thereby gave the dyracuſans an opportunity of ſend- 
ing a detachment to ſecure it. | his he did on 
purpoſe, conceiving that if the ſoldiers were ſuffer- 
ed to pillage it, the public. would receive no bene- 
fit by it, and the guilt of ſacrilege would fall upon 
him. OT 
The news of the late victory ſoon ſpread over 
all Sicily, and yet Nicias made not the leaſt improve- 
ment of it; for a few days after he withdrew his 
troops to Naxus, where the army lay in winter- 
quarters at a vaſt expenſe, whilit he performed on- 
ly a few inconſiderable actions, with? the: aſſiſtance 
of ſome Sicilians that had revolted to him. So that 
the Syracuſans, who were by this time recovered 
from their fright, had the courage to return to Ca- 
tana, where they ravaged the country, and burnt 
the camp of the Athenians.” The blame of all this 
b was laid upon Nicias, who was always reaſoning, 
debating, and contriving, when he ſhould have been 
in action; and yet when once he was engaged, no 
man could find fault with his behaviour, for he was- 
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quick and vigorous. in executing, though he was 
flow and timorous in reſolving. | 

Having determined. to return with his army be» 
fore Syracuſe, he executed his defign with ſo much 
vigour and celerity, and at the ſame time with ſo 
much caution and ſecurity, that he arrived with his 
galleys at the 1— of | hapſus, made a deſcent, 
and got poſſeſſion of the fort of Epipolæ, before 
the enemy had the leaft notice of his motions. On 
this occaſion he defeated æ fele& body of infantry 
that was ſent to the aſſiſtance of the fort, took 
three hundred priſoners, aad routed their cavalry, 
which till then had been thought invincible. 

But that which chicfly aſtoniſhed the Syracuſans, 
and ſeemed incredible to.the Grecians, was, that in 
a ſhort ſpace of time he incloſed Syracuſe within a 
wall, a city not leſs than Athens, but far more dif- 
ficult to be incloſed, from the unevenneſs of the 
ground, the nearneſs of the ſea, and the marſhes. 
that lay nigh it. Notwithſtanding which this great 
work was in a manner finiſhed, though Nicias was 
all that while in an ill ſtate health, from the pain of 
the ſtone to which he was ſubject; and this may be 
allowed as a juſt reaſon why that wall was not en- 
tirely completed. For my part, I cannot but ad- 
mire the indefatigable care of the general, as well 
as the exemplary courage of the ſoldiers in the ma - 
ny ſucceſsful actions wherein they were engaged. 
Euripides after their defeat and ſlaughter honoured 
their memory with this elegy. 


. Theſe eight times made the Syr acuſans yield, 
| Though all the gods flood neuter in the field, 


+ And indeed we ſhall not find only eight, but 
many more victories won by the Athenians over the 
Syracuſans ; till the gods or fortune declared againſt 
them, and gave them a check, at a time when they 
were arrived at the higheſt point of their power 
and greatneſs, Nicias was preſent in perſon in _ 
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of theſe actions, in which he did violence to his 

conſtitution, But when his diſtemper increaſed, 
and became very acvte, he was forced to keep with- 
in the camp, with few ſervants to attend him, 

In the mean time Lamachus, who was now. com- 
mander in chief, came to an engagement with the 
Syracuſans, who were drawing a croſs wallfrom the 
city in order to hinder the Athenians from finiſhing 
theirs. The Athenians having the advantage, and 
being fluſhed with victory, purſued the Syracuſans 
too far, and left Lamachus almoſt alone to ſuſtain 
the brunt of the enemy's horſe, who were coming 
to attack him. They were commanded by Calli- 
crates, an experienced officer, and a perſon of 
diſtinguiſhed courage. This man advanced at the 
head of his troop, and challenged Lamachus,. who 
immediately encountered him, and received the firſt 
wound, which proved mortal, and which in the 
very inſtant he returned upon his adverſary, ſo that 
they both fell down, and died together, The Sy- J 
racuſans remaining maſters of the body and arms of bi 
Lamachus, carried them off, and, without loſing a r 
moment's time, marched to the camp of the Athe- 
nians, where Nicias lay without any guards to de- 
fend him. However, as ſoon as he was informed 
of their approach, being rouſed by neceſſity, and 
ſenſible of the danger with which he was threatened, 
he commanded thoſe about him immediately to ſer 
fire to the materials under the wall, which had been 
provided for the engines, and to the engines them- 
ſelves. This put a ſtop to the Syracuſans, and 
faved Nicias, together with the camp, and all the 
treaſure of the Athenians. For as ſoon as they be- 
held the flames riſing in vaſt columns over their 
heads, and ſpreading on every fide, they were ter- 
rified, and drew off. : 

After this action Nicias was the ſole commander, 
and entertained great hopes of ſucceſs. For many 
of the cities revolted to him, and ſhips ogy ; 
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from all parts with proviſions for his army, every 
one being impatient to declare in his favour, whilit 
his affairs were in a proſperous condition. So that 
the Syracuſans themſelves, thinking it impoſſible to 
hold out much longer, offeręd him terms of ac- 
commodation. And when Gylippus, who was 
coming to their relief with a fleet from Sparta, was 
informed by the way of the extremities to which 
they were reduced, and of the wall that had hem- 
med them in, he continued his courſe not with any 
deſign to defend Sicily, which he gave for loſt, but 
to preſerve the cities in Italy, if at leaſt he came not 
too late even for that ſervice. For tne had re- 
ported every where, that the Athenians carried all 
before them, and that they were under a general 
whom prudence, ſeconded by fortune, had ren- 
dered. invincible. Even Nicias himſelf, contrary to 
his natural temper, preſuming upon his forces and 
ſucceſs, but eſpecially perſuaded by the intelligence 
he privately received from Syracuſe, that the city 
would ſoon ſurrender upon terms, was not in the 
leaſt concerned at the approach of Gylippus, nor 
placed any guard to prevent his landing; ſo that, in. 
conſequence of this negligence- and contempt, the 
Spartan general croſſed the ſtrait, and landed with- 
out the knowledge of Nicias, or any of, the Athę- 
nians, at a great diſtance from Syracuſe, and ſoon 
raiſed a numerous army. The Syracuſans were ſo 
ignorant of his arrival, and ſo little expected him, 
that they had that very day ſummoned an aflembly 
to regulate the articles of capitulation, . which they 
were to preſent to Nicias, and ſeveral were already 
met preſſing diſpatch, that every thing might be 
ſettled before the wall was-completely finithed ; for 
there remained but very little to be done, and all 
the materials lay ready upon the place. 
juſt at this inſtant of their greateſt danger, an 
officer, called Gongylus, arrived on board a galley 
from Corinth. Immediately upon his * 
| | c 
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the people flocked about him, and he told them, 
that Gylippus was hard by, and that ſeveral other 
ſhips were following with ſuccours to relieve them. 
Whilſt the Syracuſans were in ſuſpenſe, and knew 
not how to give credit to Gongylus, an expreſs ar- 
rived from Gylippus, with orders to them to mareh 
out and meet him. At this they took heart, and 
armed immediately. 4 + 
As ſoon as Gylippus arrived before the town, he 
drew his troops up in order of battle; Nicias on 
his part did the like, and the two armies were juſt 
ready to engage, when Gylippus laying down his 
arms, ſent a'herald to tell the Athenians, That if 
they would quit Sicily, they might retire with ſecurity. 
Nicias would not vouchſafe an anſwer to this de- 
claration, but ſome of the ſoldiers fell a- laughing, 
and aſked the herald, IF the fight of a Lacedæmonian 
cloak and ſlaſf had ſo ſuddenly mended the affairs of the 
Syracuſans, as to put them in a condition to deſpiſe the 
Athentans, who had very lately knocked off the chains of © 
three hundred Spartans, and releaſed them, who were all 
better men, and tore longer locks than Gylippus? Ti- 
mæus writes, that the Sicilians never had any high. 
opinion of Gylippus. At firſt they laughed at him 


| for his ſhort cloak and long hair, as they after- 


wards hated him for his avarice, and meanneſs of 
ſpirit. And yet the ſame hiſtorian adds afterwards, 
that as Don as Gylippus appeared, they all flocked 
about him, as the birds do about an owl, and liſted 
in the ſervice. And this is much more probable 
than what we ſaid before; for in the cloak and 
ſtaff they ſaw the dignity of Sparta, and therefore 
crouded to him out of reſpe& to his authority. 
And T hucydides affirms, that all the work was 
done by him alone: ſo does Philiſtus, who was a 


Syracuſan, and a ſpectator of all that was tranſ- 


acted. : 
The Athenians had the advantage in the firſt | 
encounter, and flew ſome of the Syracuſans, to- 
5 gether 
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gether with Gongylus of Corinth. But the next 
day Gylippus ſhowed of how much importance it is 
to have a ſkilful and experienced commander; for 
with the ſame arms, the ſame horſes, and on the 
ſame ſpot of ground, by changing only the order 
of the battle, he overthrew the Athenians; and 
when they fled to their camp, he ſet the Syracuſans 
to work, and with the ſtone and materials that had 
been brought together for finiſhing the wall of the 
Athenians, he built a croſs: wall to intercept theirs 
and break it down, for that it would be uſeleſs to 
the Athenians even if they ſhould gain a victory. 

The Syracuſans being encouraged by this ſuc- 
ceſs, manned ſeveral galleys, and in the excur- 
fions of their cavalry took many priſoners. Gy- 
lippus himſelf vifited the towns, exhorting them to 
join with him; they all liſtened to him, and rea- 
dily ſupplied him. This made Nicias relapſe in- 
to his former diffidence, and reflecting on the ſud- 
den change of affairs he became diſpirited, and 
wrote to the Athenians, deſiring them either to ſend 
another army into Sicily, or withdraw that which was 
there, and at the ſame time to diſcharge him from the com- 
mand, he being no longer capable of the ſervice by reaſon 
of bis infirmittes, | 

| Before the Athenians had received theſe let- 
ters, they had reſolved to fend another army in- 
to Sicily; but ſome among them envying Nicias 
his late ſucceſs, retarded the effects of that reſolu- 
tion, under ſeveral ſpecious pretences. But now 
his misfortunes wrought a quite contrary effect; 
for they immediately decreed, that Demoſthenes 
ſhould fail in the very beginning of the ſpring with 
a ſtrong naval force, and that Eurymedon ſhould 
proceed inſtantly in the depth of winter with ſix 
galleys, and with pay for the ſoldiers, and that up- 
on his arrival he ſhould declare Euthydemus and 
Menander, two officers who were ſerving under 
Nicias, to be joint commanders with him. 


In 
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In the mean time Nicias was at once attacked 
both by ſca and land; at firſt his fleet was worſted 
by that of Syracuſe, but in the end the Athenians 
prevailed, and ſunk and deſtroyed many of the ene- 
my's galleys. He was not ſo ſucceſsful by land; for 
not being able to provide ſuccours in time, Gylip- 
pus fell upon Plemmyrium, and took it at the firſt 
aſſault; ſo that he became maſter of all the trea- 
ſure of the Athenians, their proviſions, and naval 
ſtores, which had been lodged there. Moſt of the 
ſoldiers in the garriſon were either killed or taken, 
But what was of the greateſt importance, Nicias by 
the loſs of this place loſt the convenience of his con- 
voys; for whilſt Plemmyrium was in his poſſeſſion 
the communication was ſafe and eaſy, but that be- 
ing now taken, the paſlage was difficult and ha- 
zardous; for his tranſports could not poſſibly paſs 
without fighting, as the enemy's ſhips lay at anchor 
under that fortreſs,. _ : 

Beſides, the Syracuſans were perſuaded, that their 
late defeat was not owing to the ſtrength and ſupe- 
riority of the enemy, but only to their own diſor- 
derly purſuit. Whefore they reſolved upon a ſe- 
cond engagement, and accordingly fitted out ano- 
ther fleet more numerous and better equipped than 
the former. But Nicias declined fighting, and de- 
clared, that at a time when they were, in daily ex- 
pectation of a freſh fleet, and powerful 45h "Ak 
ments, which Demoſthenes was bringing in all haſte 
to them, it was madneſs in them to hazard an en- 
gagement with an inferior number of ſhips, and 
thoſe ill provided. But Menander and Euthyde- 
mus being puffed up.with their new authority, re- 
ſolved upon ſome brave action, wherein they might 
be beforehand with Demoſthenes, and outdo even 
Nicias, Their pretence was the honour of Athens ; 
and they maintained that it would be an eternal dil- 
grace to their country, if they declined fighting 
when the Syracuſans dared them to battle. 5 
orce 
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forced Nicias to an engagement, wherein he 
was defeated by a ſtratagem of Ariſton the Co- 
rinthian, who had the command of the galleys 
of Syracuſe. The left wing of the Athenians 
was routed, as Thucydides relates it, and the 
loſt great numbers of their men, and ſeveral 
galleys. This loſs threw Nicias into the greateſt 
conſternation. He conſidered that he was not able 
to keep his ground when he had the ſole command, 
and was now in a worſe ſtate than ever through the 
obſtinacy of his colleagues. Fee: 
In the mean time the enemy deſcried Demoſthe- 
nes riding before the haven with a very magnificent 
and formidable fleet: for he had with him ſeventy- 
three galleys, on board of -which were five thou- 
ſand foot, and no leſs than three thouſand lingers 
- and archers. The glittering of their armour, the 
waving of the ſtreamers, and the ſound of their 
muſic, gave the whole an air of theatrical magni- 
ficence, and feemed contrived on purpoſe to ſtrike 
the enemy with terrour and confuſion. e 
Thus the Syracuſans were driven back to their 
firſt alarms and perplexities; they ſaw no end or re- 
ſpite to their calamities; all their paſt toils, wounds, 


and loſſes, ſeemed now unprofitable. However Ni- 


cias did not long enjoy the pleaſure which he felt at 


the arrival of this powerful reinforcement; for in 


his firſt conference with Demoſthenes, he found 
him bent upon attacking the enemy without de- 
lay; he was for hazarding all at once, for taking 
Syracuſe by aſſault, and returning then to Athens. 
Nicias, amazed and terrified at this precipitation 
and temerity, did all he could to diſſuade him from 
an action ſo raſh and deſperate; he repreſented to 
him that nothing could annoy the enemy ſo much 
as delay, they being then in want of money, and 
their allies being ready to forſake them; that when 
once they came to be pinched with want, they 


would ſue to him for articles of capitulation, as they 
/ | had 
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had done before. For there were ſome perſons in 
the town with whom he carried on a fecret cor- 
reſpondence, and who adviſed him not to be in 
haſte, telling him that the Syracuſans were weary 
of the war, and diſpleaſed with Gylippus, and that 
when their neceſſities came to grow upon them, they 
would ſurrender at diſcretion. St | 
All this was repreſented by Nicias, not in plain 
terms, but by obſcure hints, which made Demo- 


ſthenes and the other generals impute his advice to 


cowardice, They ſaid, he was row returning to his 
wmer affetied delays and over-cautious deliberatiens, by 
which he let flip the faireſt opportunities of action, and 
ſuffered the ardour of his troops to cool by putting off ail 
his enterpriſes till it was too late, and till he was become 
contemptible to the enemy. Upon theſe conſiderations 
the other generals joined with Demoſthenes, and 
Nicias himſelf was at laſt forced to comply. | 


Hereupon Demoſthenes, with a party of foot, by 
night made an aflault upon Epipolz ; ſome of the 


enemy he ſlew cre they could. take the alarm; the 
reſt who defended themſelves, he put to flight. 
Nor was he content with this advantage, but puſh- 


ed on further, till he met with the Bœotians, who 


were the firſt that formed, and who with loud 
ſhouts, levelling their ſpears, attacked the Athe- 
nians, and made a great ſlaughter among them. 
The whole army was immediately in the utmoſt 


conſternation ; they who ſtill kept their ground, 
and were victorious, were encountered by thoſe that 


fled, and they who were marching down from 


Epipolæ to ſuſtain their companions, being repulſed 


by the fugitives, fell foul on one another, and took 
their friends for their enemies. This tumult and 
confuſion reduced the Athenians to the utmoſt di- 


ſtreſs; and their danger was further increaſed by 


the impoſſibility of clearly diſcerning objeQs amid 


the gloom and horrours of a night, which though not 
totally dark, yielded only a faiat gleam of light very 
7 N inſufficient 
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inſufficient for a diſtin view of any thing. For the 
moon was then juſt ſetting, and what little light the 
gave was rendered uſeleſs by the ſhade of ſo many 
bodics and weapons moving to and fro; ſo that the 
apprehenſion of an enemy made even a friend ſu- 
ſpected and feared, Beſide this, they had the moon 
on their backs, which caſting their ſhadows before 
them, both hid the numbers of their men, and the 
glittering of their armour ; whereas the reflection 
of the light from the ſhields of the enemy, mad» 
them appear more numerous, and better armed 

than indeed they were. At laſt, being preſſed on 
every ſide, when once they gave. ground, many of 
them fell by the hands of the enemy, and as many 
by their own. Several fell headlong down the rocks, 
others were diſperſed, and ran ſtraggling up and 
down in the fields, where they were picked up the 
|. . next morning by the enemy's. horſe, and put to the 
| * ſword. The Athenians loſt two thouſand men in 
this action; very few eſcaped, and returned ſafe 
with their arms to their companions. N 
Nicias being exceedingly afflicted at this diſaſter, 
which indeed he had foreſeen, loudly inveighed a- 
gainſt the raſhneſs and precipitation of Demoſthe- 
nes: but he, after he had juſtified himſelf in the 
beſt manner he could, gave his opinion, That th) 
ſbould immediatly embark, and depart, for they were to 
expect no other army, and it was impoſſible for them to 
beat the enemy with that they had; that in caſe they did 
beat them, yet they would be under a neceſſity of abandon- 
ing a place, which, it 1s well known, was always un- 
healthy for an army, and eſpecially deſti uctive in that 
ſeaſon of the year, as they found to their cot,” For it 
was then the -beginning of autumn, and many of 
the ſoldiers were ſick, and all of them diſpirited. 
But Nicias could not bear to hear of an em- 
barkation ; not that he did not fear the Syracuſans, 
but he was more afraid of the Athenians, their tri- 
bunals and accuſations. He therefore ae Wh 
| | | | "at 
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That they might remain in their preſent camp without any 
danger, and that, at the worſt, it was better to fall by 
the hands of their enemies, than by thoſe of their aton citi- 
zens, In this he was of an opinion quite different 
from that of Leo of Byzantium, who, long after the 
days of Nicias, ſaid to his citizens, J had rather fall 
by you than with you, Nicias added, That they might 
at their leiſure conſider 1ohat other ſituation would be 
moſt commodious for the army. | 

Nicias having declared his ſentiments in theſe 
terms, Demoſthenes, who had no reaſon to value 
himſelf upon his former advice, durſt not oppoſe 
it, The other officers imagined that Nicias had 
ſome private intelligence, which fed his hopes, and 
made him fo ſtrenuouſly oppoſe a retreat; ſo that 
they likewiſe ſubmitted to his opinion. But freſh | 
forces arriving ſoon after at Syracuſe, and the con- 
tagion ſpreading in the camp of the Athenians, Ni- 
cias changed his opinion, and joined with thoſe 
who were for a retreat. Accordingly he command-- 
ed the ſoldiers to be in readineſs to embark... 

When the proper diſpoſitions were made, and. 
they juſt ready to go aboard, without being in the 
leaſt obſerved or ſuſpected by the enemy, the moon 
on a ſudden in the dead of the night was eclipſed, . 
to the great terror of Nictas and the reſt, who, out 
of ignorance or ſuperſtition, were aſtoniſhed and. 
terrified at ſuch appearances. - An eclipſe of the 
fun, which happens during the time of the conjunc- 
tion, they could.in fome meaſure account for that,. 
for even the ordinary people knew, that the inter- 
poſition of the moon was the occaſion of it: bar. 
for the eclipſe of the moon, they knew not by the, 
interpoſition of what body it happened, nor how it 
could come to pats, that being at the full, it ſhould- 
all on a ſudden be darkened, and aſſume ſuch a va- 
riety of colours. 'I hey conſidered this appearance, 
therefore, as ng ROY the fore- 
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runner of ſome grievous calamities, with which 
the gods threatened mankind. 0 
Anaxagoras was the firſt, who, with great perſpi- 
cuity and certainty, ſhowed how the moon came 
to be illuminated and overſhadowed. But he was 
an author of no antiquity, nor were his writings 
much known; for they were in the hands only of 
a few, who did not communicate them but to per— 
ſons in whom they could confide, and that with 
much ſecrecy and precaution. For the people had 
an averſion to natural philoſophers, and ſuch as 
were then called meteoroleſche, that is, thoſe who diſ- 
courſe upon meteors, ſuppoſing that they leſſened the 
divine power, by deducing things from natural un- 
deſigning cauſes and an inevitable neceſſity. 
Protagoras was baniſhed Athens for maintain- 
ing this doctrine; and Anaxagoras was thrown 
into priſon, out of which Pericles was forced to 
make uſe of all his intereſt and authority to releaſe 
him; and even Socrates, though he meddled not 
at all with that fort of learning, yet was put to 
death on account of his philoſophy. At length, 
his diſciple Plato, whoſe doctrine gained great au- 
thority from his exemplary life, and from his ſub- 
mitting natural neceſſity to a divine principle, wi- 
ped off the obloquy and reproach which had been 
caſt upon thoſe contemplations, and brought the 
ſtudy of the mathematics into reputation. W here- 
fore, his friend Dion, though an eclipſc of the 
moon happened juſt at the time when he was ready 
to fail from Zacynthus againſt Dionyſius, yet was 
not at all diſmayed at it, but proceeding on his voy- 
age, landed in EW and expelled the tyrant. 
But Nicias was fo unfortunate in this conjunc- 
ture, as to have no diviner with him of experience 
ang ability; Stilbides, who attended him into >1- 
cily, and had much weaned him from his ſuperſti- 
tion, happening to die ſome time before. For an 
eclipſe of the moon, as Philochorus has ot 
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could not be ominous to thoſe who were flying, but 
on the contrary favourable ; for thoſe things which 
we do with fear, ſtand in need of darkneſs to conceal. 
mem, the light in that caſe being a moſt formida- 
ble enemy. Beſides, it never was uſual after an e- 
clipſe of the ſun or moon to obſerve thoſe lumina- 
ries, and abſtain from action for above three days 
together, as Anticlides has obſerved in his com- 
mentarics : whereas Nicias was for waiting another 
entire revolution of the moon, as if he could not 
perceive her as clear and bright as ever, the moment 
ſhe paſſed the ſhadow occationed by the interpoſi- 
tion of the earth. Wherefore in a ſuperſtitious 
manner abandoning almoſt all other cares, he em- 
ployed himſelf in ſacrificing ; till the enemy came 
upon him, and with their land- forces attacked. his 
camp, and ranged their fleet in a circle round the 
harbour, Nor did. the men only from their gal- 
leys inſult him, but even the fiſher- boys in ſkiffs and 
boats rowed up to the ſhips of the Athenians, chal- 
lenging them to fight, and loading them with the 
moſt. contemptuous language. | | 

One of theſe youths of noble parentage called 
Heraclides, advancing too far, had like to have been 

taken by one of the Athenian galleys that chaſed 
him. His uncle Pollichus being in great pain for 
him, went to his aſſiſtance with ten galleys, which 
were under his command. T hoſe in the other gal- 
leys, being as much concerned for him as he was 
for his nephew, advanced to ſupport. him. This 
brought on a general engagement, which was very 
ſharp and. obſtinate; but, in the end, the Syracu- 
ſans had the advantage, and the Athenians loſt a 
great number of men, among whom was Euryme- 

don. | 1 
Hereupon the Athenian ſoldiers had no patience 
to ſtay longer, but mutinicd againſt their officers, 
requiring them to depart by land; for the Syracu- 
fans had immediately upon their victory blocked up 
| 3 the 
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the entrance of the harbour. But Nicias could not 
be brought to conſent to this; for he thought it a 
ſhameful thing to leave ſo many ſhips of burden, 
and near two hundred galleys, as a prey to the e- 
nemy. Wherefore cauſing the flower of his infan- 
try and the ableſt of thoſe who fought with jave- 
Iins to embark, he manned a hundred and ten gal- 
leys, for the beſt wanted. oars. I he remainder of 
his army he poſted along the ſea-fide, abandoning 
his camp, and the walls which extended. as far as 
the temple of Hercules. Wherefore the Syracu- 
ſans, who had it not in their power for ſome time 
before to perform their uſual facrifices to that god, 
immediately ſent thither their prieſts. and gencrals, 
to acquit themſelves of that duty. 

When the troops were embarked, the diviners 
aſſtrred the Syracuſans from the entrails of their 
victims, that glory and conqueſt attended them, 
provided they were not the aggreſſors, but kept 
upon the defenſive; for Hercules himſelf, tha 
ſaid, accompliſhed his labours, and obtained his 

victories by keeping upon the defenſive, and re- 
pelling the violence that was offered him, Thus 
encouraged, they rowed towards the enemy. This 
battle proved more obſtinate and bloody than any 
of the former, and raiſed no leſs concern and pat- 
0a in the two armies. who beheld it from the ſhore, 
than in thoſe who were actually engaged in it; for 
they had a diſtinct view of the whole fight, which 
was confined. to a narrow ſpace, and the turns were 
many and unexpected. The Athenians ſuffered no 
leſs from their own. fleet than from the enemy. 
For their ſhips were all crouded together, and were 
beſides heavy and unwieldy, While thoſe of the e- 
nemy were light and nimble, ſo that they could ea- 
a ly change their ſituation, and attack the Athe- 
mians on all ſides. They were affaulted with a 
. ſhower. of ſtones, which never failed to hit them 
from whatever part they were diſcharged ; this they 
Fn” 6 . anſwered 
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anſwered only with darts, and arrows, the flight of 
which was diverted by the working of the ſhip, ſo 
that few of them could reach the mark at which 
they were levelled, Herein the enemy followed the 
advice of Ariſton the Corinthian, who, after he had 
given great proofs of his courage and ability, fell 
in the very inſtant when victory was declaring for 
the Syracuſans. 1 : | 

After this great defeat, and the loſs of ſo many 
Athenians, their flight was cut off by ſea, and 
their ſafety by land very uncertain. The ſenſe of 
this threw them into ſuch a deſpondency, that they 
never offered to repel the enemy when they ap- 
proached to tow off their galleys ; they did not ſo 
much as demand their dead, thinking their want 


of burial a leſs calamity, than the leaving their ſick 


and wounded behind them. All this they had be- 
fore their eyes, but they found themſelves in a ſtill 
more deplorabie condition. They faw they could 
not avoid the ſame fate, and that it would come 
upon them after they had ſuffered many, more di- 
ſtreſſes. 4 | 

As the Athenians were preparing to take the be- 
nefit of the night, and retire by land, Gylippus ob- 
ſerving the Syracuſans employed in ſacrificing and 
drinking, on account of the victory, and becaufe 
the feſtival of Hercules happened on that very day, 
concluded that it was not in his power either to 
perſuade or force them to take arms, and fall upon 
the Athenians as they were drawing off. Whilſt 
he was under this perplexity, Hermocrates con- 
trived*the following ſtratagem. He. ſent ſome per- 
ſons in whom he could confide to Nicias, who told 
him they came from thoſe friends of his, with whom be 


bad held à ſecret mp during the whole cour/e 


of the war, and that they were ordered ta caution him a- 
gainſi making any motions that night, becauſe the Syracu- 
far lay. in ambuſh for him, and had beſet all the ways. 
Nicias being caught by this ſtratagem, remained in 
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his camp, and through this falſe apprehenſion of 
danger expoſed himſelf to that deſtruction which 
he was endeavouring to avoid; for early the next 
morning the enemy ſecured all the difficult paſſes, 
fortified thoſe places of the rivers which were ford- 
able, broke down the bridges, and poſted parties of 
horſe in the flat part of the country, ſo that it was 
impoſſible for the Athenians to ſtir without fight- 
ing. They remained that day and the night fol- 
lowing in their former ſituation, and when they be- 
gan to move, they filled the air with loud outcries 
and lamentations, as if they were not quitting an 
enemy's country, but their native habitations, ſo 
much were they afflicted not only on account of the 
preſſing want to which they were reduced, but for 
the ſake of their friends and companions, who 
through ſickneſs, or the wounds they had received, 
were not able to follow them, and were therefore 
neceſſarily to be left behind. And yet, even in this 
deplorable ſtate, they deemed their preſent ſuffer- 
ings much lighter than thoſe they expected. 

Bur of all the melancholy objects with which the 
camp abounded, that which moſt excited compaſ- 
fion, was Nicias himſelf, labouring under his diſ- 
- temper, undeſeryedly reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ties, and in want of things the moſt neceſſary at a 
time when his age and infirmities required peculiar 
care and indulgence. And yet, notwithſtanding 
his great weakneſs, he underwent with courage and 
patience what many in a perfect ſtate of health 
would think inſupportable; and it was very obvious 
that it was not for his own fake, or out of any 
fondneſs of life, that he bore up under ſuch a bur- 
den, but that, for the ſake of choſe under his com- 
mand, he endeavoured to keep hope alive. And 
_ whilſt the reſt wept and lamented, and abandoned 
themſelves to grief-and deſpair, if at any time he 
was forced to drop a tear, it was manifeſt that the 
$3 21 1 | airy ET . 2 | 
cauſe of it was the reflection on the ignominy and 
"IT | diſhonour | 
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diſhonour which was the conſequence of an expe- 
dition from which he had promiſed himſelf ſo much 
glory and renown. 135 

But if the fight of his preſent calamities moved : 
compaſſion, that compaſſion was infinitely aug- 
mented when they called to mind his many ſpeeches 
and remonſtrances at Athens, to diſſuade 'the A- 
thenians from that undertaking. This conſide- 
ration convinced them ſtill more that he was a guilt- 
leſs ſufferer. All hope and confidence in the gods 
vaniſhed, when they beheld a perſon remarkable 

for his piety, and who had often performed ſuch. 
magnificent acts of devotion, as ſeverely treated by 
fortune as the moſt profligate wretch in the army. 

Nicias however endeavoured all the while, by 
his voice, his countenance, and mild behaviour, to 
ſhow that he did not fink under his misfortunes. 
During a march of eight days together, though he. 
was haraſſed, attacked, and wounded by the ene- 
my, yet he preſerved the body under his command 
entire; till Demoſthenes, who followed in the rear, 
was taken priſoner with all his party. "Ivey were 
ſurrounded by the, enemy in a ſmall village called 
Pil;zelia, where he defended himſelf for ſome time 
with great courage and reſolution ; but when he 
found it to no purpoſe, he ſtabbed himſelf with his. 

on ſword, though the wound did not prove mor- 

tal, as the enemy immediately ruſhed in upon him, 
and ſeized him. | 3 
dome of the Syracuſan cavalry came up, and ac- 
quainted Nicias with this terrible difaſter; Upon 
this he ſent ſome of his own horſe for a more per- 
fect information; when they were returned, and 
he was convinced of the truth, then he ſent to de- 

| mand a truce of Gylippus, and propoſed, that the 

| Athenians might be ſuffered to depart in ſafety out 

of Sicily, and that hoſtages ſhould be given for 

| paying to the Syracuſans all the charges they had 

| been at during the war. The Syracuſans rejected: 
| 535 | | che 
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the propoſition with great diſdain: and inſolence, 
accompanied their refuſal with ſcofts and menaces, 
and then renewed the charge.. 

Though Nicias was deſtitute of all conveniencies 
and neceſſaries, and was conſtantly expoſed to 
the enemy's. weapons, yet he made good his re- 
treat all that night, and the next day arrived at the 
river Aſinarus I here the Syracuſans coming up 
to him, forced. many of the Athenians headlong 
into the ſtream, whither others ready to die with 
thirſt had impatiently flung themſelves before, who 
were inhumanly maſſacred whilſt they were drink- 
ing. The Synacuſans continued the flaughter, till 
Nicias throwing himſelf at the knees of Gylippus 
faid, In the mid/t of victory, O Gylippus, ſuffer your- 
45 to be touched with pity, not of ne, whom an ex- 

, miſery has made famous, but of theſe unhapſty A- 
! emans. Conſider haw uncertain the fortune of war is, 
and do not forget that the Athentans, whenever they ſuc- 
ceeded againſt the Lacedæmonians, always uſed their vic- 
tories with moderation and generoſity. 

Eylippus was ſtruck at the fight of Nicias, and 
at what he had ſpoken, and felt ſome ſentiments of 
compaſſion. He remembered that Nicias had done 
the Lacedæmonians many good offices in the late 
treaty ; befides, he thought nothing could contri- 
bute more to his glory, than to have wo of. the 
enemy's. generals his priſoners. He therefore rai- 
ſed up Nicias, comforted him, and gave orders to 
ſpare the Athenians that were remaining ; but the 
word of command being communicated flowly, the 
lain were much more in number than the priſon- 
ers, though the ſoldiers had ſecreted ſeveral un- 
known to their officers. 
After they had brought together all the priſon- 
ers that they could find, they adorned the talleſt 
and moſt beautiful trees on the banks of the river, 
with the arms of the captives, Then crowning 


themſelves with garlands; OE their own 7 
es 
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ſes in their fineſt furniture, and cropping thoſe of 
the enemy, they returned to the city, where they 
made a triumphant entry, having put a glorious 
end to a war, the moſt deſperate of any that had 
ever been carried on by Greeks againſt Greeks, and 
obtained by their valour and reſolution a moſt ſig- 

nal and complete victory. | 
As ſoon as they had made their'entry, a general 
aſſembly was called of all the Syracuſans and their 
confederates, in which Eurycles the orator fpro- 
poſed the following decree : That the day on which 
Nicias was taken ſhould be obſerved as a ſolemn feſtival, 
at which they ſhould reſi from all manner of work, and 
offer up ſacrifices, and that the feaſt ſhould be called & ſi- 
naria, from the name of the river where he ſurrender ed. 
This was the twenty-ſeventh day of the month 
Carneus, called by the Athenians, Metagitnion | Au- 
guſt]. He propoſed beſides, that the ſervants of the 
Athenians, and ail their allies ſhould be fold at public 
auction that the Athenians themſelves, and as many Si- 
cilians as had embraced their party, ſhould. be ſent priſoners 
1 the quarries, except the two generals, who were imme- 
diately to be put to death, | | | 

While this decree was paſling, Hermocrates 

ſtood up, and ſaid, That wiftory weil uſed was 
more glorious than victory itſelf; but theſe words were 
received with a general uproar in the aſſembly; 
and when Gylippus required the two generals to 
be delivered up to him, to be carried by him to 
Sparta, the Syracuſans, puffed up with their good 
fortune, treated him with great inſolence and con- 
tempt. .'J hey had before this been diſguſted at 
him for*his haughtineſs and laconic auſterity, 
And | imzus ſays that they were offended at his 
fordid avarice, which vice he inherited from his 
father Cleandrides, who had been convicted of 
bribery and baniſhed; and Gylippus himſelf having 
afterwards embezzled thirty talents of the thouſand 
which Lyſander had ſent by him to Sparta, —_— 
| | | them 
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them under the tiles of his houſe, was forced to fly 
his country with ignominy, as we have more fully 
related in the life of Lyiander. Timzus does not 
_ Tay, that Demoſthenes and Nicias were put to death 
by order of the Hyracuſans, as 'I hucydides and 
Philiſtus write, but that before the aflembly was 
broke up, Hermocrates ſent to inform them of what 
was pailing by one of his confidents, who was ad- 
mitted to them by the guards, and that upon his 
information they flew themſelves. Their bodies 
were thrown out, and lay a long time at the priſon- 
door, to be viewed by every one that pleaſed. I 
have been told, that, even at this day, there is fhown 
in the tewple of dyracuſe a ſhield, which they ſay 
was that of Nicias, curiouſly wrought, and covered 
with gold and purple. . 

Of the other Athenian priſoners the greateſt part 
periſhed in the quarries, by diſeaſes and bad diet, 
for they were allowed but a pint of barley a-day, 
and half a pint of water. "iy of thoſe Wo 
had been ſecreted by the ſoldiers, or had eſcaped 
under the character of ſervants, were ſold for ſlaves, 
having the figure of a horſe imprinted on their 
| . 'i heſe laſt, who, beſide the miſeries 

of bondage, had ſuffered that brand, gained much 
by their modeſty and patience, ſo that they were 
either ſoon reſtored to their liberty, or if they con- 
tinued with their maſters, were treated with great 
tenderneſs and reſpect. Several amongſt them 
were ſaved for the ſake of Euripides; for his muſe 
was more eſteemed in Sicily than in any other of 
the Grecian colonies. And when any travellers 
arrived, that could preſent the Sicilians with a copy 


* 


of his verſes, they got them by heart, and with 


| grout delight repeated them to one another, It is 
aid that many of thoſe who were preſerved, after 
they got home, went and made their acknowledg- 
ments to Euripides, ſome of them telling him, that 
they had been releaſed out of flavery for having age 
| | ter 
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| their maſters ſuch paſſages as they could remember out of _ 


his writings ; others, that when they were wandering up 
and down after the fight, they were relieved with meat 
and drink «for repeating ſome of his verſes. Nor is 
this to be wondered at; for it is reported, that when 
a ſhip belonging to the town of Caunus, being 
chaſed by pirates, came to a port of Sicily, the Si- 
cilians refuſed to admit them at. firſt, and would 
have forced them out to ſea; but when one of 
them aſked thoſe aboard if they could repeat any 
of the verſes of Euripides, and they replied thar 
they gould, they then received them into the har- 
bor. : | | e 
It is ſaid, that the Athenians would not at firſt 
give any credit to the report of this overthrow, and 
chiefly for the ſake of the reporter. For an un- 
known perſon landing at the Pirzus, and ſtopping 
at a barber's ſhop, began to diſcourſe of the affairs 
in Sicily, as if the Athenians had already been in- 
formed of what had lately paſſed in that ifland, 
The barber hearing it, without ſtaying. till the 
ſtranger had related it to others, ran immediately 
into the city, where meeting with the archons, he 
told them the news publicly, juſt as he had heard 
it. The whole city was ſoon ſeized with great 
trouble and confuſion. The archons called an af- 
ſembly of the people, and produced the barber. 
They immediately aſked- him who was his author; 
and when he could not give them any ſatisfactory 


account of the matter, he was taken for a ſpreader 
of falſe news, and one who ſought to inflame the 


minds of the people. Upon this they faſtened hint 
to the wheel, where he bore the torture for a good 
while, till at length ſome credible perſons arrived; 
who gave them a diſtin&t account of the whole 
diſaſter. So unwilling were the Athenians to believe 
that Nicias was fallen into thoſe calamities, which 
he had fo often foretold them. Ta 
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A Rchidamus, the ſon of Zeuxidamus, having 
reigned gloriouſly over the Lacedzmonians, 
left behind him two ſons, Agis the elder, whom he 
had by Lampido, a woman of a very illuſtrious 
family, and Ageſilaus, much the younger, whom 
he had by Eupolia, the daughter of Melifippidas. 
As the crown belonged to Agis by law, Ageſtlaus, 
who in all probability was to be but a private man, 
was educated according to the uſual diſcipline of 
. the country, which was very laborious and ſevere, 
| but ſuch as taught young men how to obey their 
| fuperiours. Hence Simonides, they ſay, called Sparta 
| the tamer of men, becauſe, by a ſtrictneſs of educa- 
8 tion, the citizens were inured to obedience of the 
1 laws, and rendered patient of ſubjection, as horſes 
* 
| 
| 
| 


are broke when they are colts. Ihe law did not 
hold ſo ftrift a rein on the heirs to the crown: 
but Ageſilaus, who was a younger brother, was 
taught by his education to obey before he was ad- 
vanced to the government. Hence it was that he 
became the moſt popular of the Spartan kings, ha- 
1 ving learned how to temper the grandeur of a royal 
| condition with that humanity and complacency to 
| which he had been formed by his education. 
4 While he was yet a boy, bred up in _— — = i 
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ſchools or ſocieties of youth, he was beloved by 
Lyſander, who much admired that ingenuous o- 
deſty which he found in him: for though he 
one of the higheſt ſpirit and greateſt bravery 
any of his companions, was always ambitious 
pre- eminence among them, towards which the i 
petuous vigour and fervour of his mind irrefiſti 
carried him; yet on the other fide he was fo mi 
and gentle in his nature, that though he would d 
nothing from fear, yet from modeſty he would do 
every thing that was injoined him, being more af - 
fected with reproach than afraid of labour. | 

He was lame of one leg ; but this deformity was - 
rendered leſs apparent by the beauty of his perſon 
when he was young; and the cheerfulneſs with 
which he ſupported his misfortune, and his readi- 
neſs to jeſt upon it himſelf made amends: for the 
defect. And indeed it was a ſtrong argument of 
his love to glory, that, notwithſtanding his lame - 
neſs, he declined no labour in the: purſuit of it. 
Neither his ſtatue nor picture are extant, as he 
never allowed them in his life, and utterly forbade 

them to be made after his death. He is ſaid to have 
been little, and to have no great dignity of aſpect; 
but his gaiety and vivacity, his agreeable converſa- 
tion, and freedom from all moroſeneſs and haugh- 
tineſs either in his looks or expreſſions, made him 
more amiable, even in his old age, than thoſe who 
were young and had the greateſt advantages of per- 
ſon. However the Lacedæmonians had a ſort of 
averſion to people of a low ſtature; and Theo- 
phraſtus writes, that the Ephori laid. a fine upon 

Archidamus for marrying a little wife: Fer (ſaid 

red, ſhe will bring us a race of pygmies inſlead of © 
ings. mY 1 

In the reign of Agis the elder brother, Alcibiades 

(being then an exile from Athens) came from Sicily 

to Sparta. Before he had been long there, he was 

fuſpected of a ge ah Timæa the Jo. ; 
15 : 1 | 0 
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ſo that Agis refuſed to own a child of hers, de- 
claring publicly that Alcibiades, and not he, was 
the father, Nor (if we may believe Duris the hi- 
. ftorian) was Timza much concerned at it, for ſhe 
uſed to whiſper among her ſervants, that the in- 
fant's true name was Alcibiades, not Leotychides. 

The ſame hiſtorian adds, that Alcibiades himſelf 
| did not ſcruple to ſay, That he had not ſolicited Ti- 
mea out of a wantonneſs of defire, but from an ambition 
of having his poſterity kings of Sparta. This affair 
_ obliged Alcibiades to leave Sparta for fear of Agis. 
But the child had not the honours due to a legiti- 
mate prince paid him, nor was he ever owned by 
Agis, till by his prayers and tears he prevailed with 
Him to declare him his ſon before witneſſes upon 
his deathbed. But notwithſtanding this, after the 

death of Agis, Lyſander who had lately conquered 
the Athenians in a ſea-fight, and had great power 
in Sparta, promoted Ageſilaus to the kingdom, 
urging Leotychides's baſtardy as a bar to his pre- 
tenſions. | 8 c 
Many of the Spartans, charmed with Ageſilaus's 
virtue, and reckoning it no ſmall advantage to 
have a king on the throne, who had been educated 
in the ſame manner as themſelves, and had un- 
dergone with them all the ſeverities of the Lacedæ- 
monian difcipline, were ſoon brought to declare for 
aim. N = - | 
There was at that time in Sparta a certain ſooth- 
ſayer named Diopithes, a man well verſed in ancient 
prophecies, and held in great eſteem among them 
for his knowledge of religion and {kill in divination, 
He declared that it was not lawful for them to make 
a lame man king of Lacedzmon, citing to that pur- 
poſe the following oracle 


Though proud, O Sparta] ſubjef lil to faie, 
Beware when fleps unequal move the /late ; 
FT) 
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Leſt war ruſh on thee, doom'd by war to Weed, 
And woes on woes an endleſs train ſucceed. 


But Lyſander alleged, that if the Spartans were 


{crupulous in obeying the oracle, they muſt beware 


of Leotychides ; for it was not the limping foot of 


a king that the gods were offended at, but the ad- 
miſſion of one who was not a deſcendent of Her- 
cules, which would make the kingdom to halt in- 
deed. Ageſilaus likewiſe added, that the baſtardy 
of Leotychides was atteſted by Neptune, who threw 
Agis out of bed from his wife by a violent earth- 


quake; after which time he did not cohabit with 
| her; yet Leotychides was born above ten months 
after it, Ageſilaus upon theſe allegations was de- 


clared king, and ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of the pri- 


vate eſtate of Agis, as well as his throne, - Leoty- 


chides being wholly rejected as a baſtard. . But ſee- 
ing that the kindred of Agis by the mother's ſide 
were perſons of worth and virtue, but very poor, 
he gave them half his brother's eſtate, and by this 
popular action gamed the good-will, not of them 


only, but of the Spartans in general, and ſtifled. 


that envy that was growing againſt. him upon the 
account of his ſucceſſion to the kingdom. Xeno- 


phon ſays of him, That, by ſubmitting to the laws of 


his country, he acquired ſuch great power that he could ts 
 what- he pleaſed ; which is thus to be explained. 
The chief power was lodged in the hands of the 


Ephori and ſenate; the Ephori were annually 


choſen, but the ſenators held their places during 
life; both were inſtituted as bridles to reſtrain the 
too abſolute power of the kings, as we have al- 


ready mentioned in the life of Lycurgus. Hence 


it was that the kings even from the firſt retained an 


hereditary averſion - to them, and were always at 
variance with them. But Ageſtlaus took another 


courſe; inſtead of contending with them, he court- 


ed them. He always acted by their advice, and was 


2 3 always 
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always ready to go when they ſent for him. If he 


were upon his throne hearing cauſes, and the E- 
phori came in, he aroſe to them. Whenever any 
man was elected into the ſenate, he always preſent- 
ed him with a gowr and an ox, as à mark of diſ- 


tinction. Thus, whilſt he ſeemed to ſhow reſpect 


and deference to their power, he ſecretly advanced 
his own, and ſtrengthened the prerogative by ac- 


quiring their good-will and friendſhip. To the 
other citizens he b<haved in ſuck a manner that he 


was leſs blameable in his enmuies than in his friend- 
ſhips : for he never took any unjuſt advantage a- 
gainſt his enemies ; but to his friends he was par- 
tial beyond the rules of juſtice, If an enemy had 
done any thing praiſe-worthy, he ſcorned to de- 


tract from his due praife ; but he knew not how to 


reprove his friends when they did ill; nay, he would: 
even join with them, and aſſiſt them in their in- 
juſtice. For he thought all offices of friendſhip 
commendable, let the matter wherein. they were 
employed be what it would, When any of his ad- 


_ verſaries were under a misfortune, he was the firſt 


to pity them, and readily gave them lris aſſiſtance 
when. they aſked it; by which means he became 
exceedingly popular, and captivated the hearts of 
all men. His popularity grew at laſt ſuſpected by 
the Ephori; and they fined him as a monopolizer 
of the citizens, who ought to be the common goods 
of the republic. For as it is the opinion of philo- 
fophers, that if all ſtrife and oppoſition were re- 
moved out of the univerſe, all the heavenly bodies 
would ſtand ſtill, and generation and motion ceaſe, 


by reaſon of the mutual conſent and agreement of 
all things; fo the Spartan legiſlator ſeems to have 


mingled ambition and emulation among the ingre- 
dients of his commonwealth, as the incentives of 
virtue, thinking that ſuch a mutual compliance and 
forbearance as excluded all contention and reproof, 
was an indolent uſeleſs thing, not deſerving the 
name 


name of concord. Some think that Homer has 
this in view when he repreſents Agamemnon as well 
pleaſed with the contention of Ulyſſes and Achilles, 
and with the reproaches that paſſed between 
them; which he would never have done, unleſs. 
he had thought that the diſſenſions of great men 
were of uſe to the ſtate. Vet this maxim is not to 
be granted without reſtriction; for if the heats grow 
too great, they are very dangerous and fatal to a 
commonwealth. 


Ageſilaus was hardly entered upon the govern- 


ment, when news came from Aſia, that the Per- 
ſian king was making great naval preparations to 
deprive the Spartans of their empire of the ſea. 
Lyſander was glad of this opportunity of ſuccouring, 
his friends in Aſia, whom he had there left gover- 
nours of the cities, and who for their male-admini- 
ſtration and tyrannical behaviour had been depoſed, 
and many of them put to death, He therefore 
perſuaded Ageſilaus to undertake the expedition, 
and by removing the war from Greece into Perſia, 
to prevent the deſigns of the Barbarians. . He alſo 
wrote to his friends in Aſia, adviſing them to ſend 
an embaſly to demand Ageſilaus for their general. 
Ageſilaus thereupon coming into the public aſſem- 
bly, offered his ſervice, upon condition that he 
might have thirty eminent-Spartans for his lieute- 
nants and counſellors, two thouſand of the newly 
enfranchiſed Helots, and ſix thouſand of the allies. 
Lyfander's authority and aſſiſtance ſoon obtained 


this requeſt ; ſo that he was ſent away with the 


thirty Spartans, of whom Lyſander was the chief, 


not only in power and reputation, but alſo in 


friendſhip with Ageſilaus, who eſteemed his procu- 


ring him this charge a greater obligation than that. 


of preferring him to the kingdom. 

Whilſt the army was aſſembling at Geræſtus, A- 
geſilaus went with ſome of his friends to Aulis, 
where he dreamed that he heard a man ſpeak: to 
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him after this manner: O King of the Lacedæmoniuns, 


you cannot but know that till now no one ever was declared 


general of the Greeks but Agamemnon ;, and ſince you com- 
mand the ſame men, make war againſt the ſame enemies, 
and begin your expedition from the ſame place; you ought 
alſo to offer ſuch a ſacrifice as he offered before he ſet 
6 | | | 

Ageſilaus ſoon remembered that the ſacrifice 
which Agamemnon offered was his own daughter, 
he being ſo directed by the oracle. However he 


was not at all diſturbed at it; but as ſoon as he a- 


roſe, he told his dream to his friends, adding with- 
al, that he would worſhip. the goddeſs with ſuch 
ſacrifices as would be acceptable to. her as a god- 
deſs, and not imitate the rude barbarity of that 
general. He. therefore ordered an hind to be 
crowned with chaplets, and delivered. to his own 
foothſayer to be offered by him, reſolving that the 
perſon, who, according to the cuſtom of the coun- 


try, had been named by the Bœotians to. that of- 


fice, ſhould not perform the ceremony, When 
the Bœotian governours heard this, they were very 
much offended, and. ſent officers. to Ageſilaus, to 
forbid his ſacrificing” contrary to the laws of the 
country. They having delivered their meſſage to 


him, immediately went to. the altar, and threw _ 


down the quarters. of the hind that lay upon it, 
This gave great uneaſineſs to Ageſilaus, who imme- 
diately hoiſted. ſail, being highly incenſed againſt 
the Bœotians, and much diſcouraged at this bad 
omen, which ſeemed. to preſage an unſucceſsful 
voyage, and. a bad iſſue of the whole expedition. 
When he came to Epheſus, he found the power 
and intereſt of Lyſander was unſufferably great; 


all applications were made to him; great crouds of 


ſuitors always attended at his door, all men follow- 


ing and paying their court to him, as if the name 


of general had for form's. ſake been given to Age- 
ſilaus, while the whole power and e 
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ers that had been ſent into Aſia were ever ſo power- 
ful or ſo formidable as he; no one had rewarded 
his friends better, or had been more ſevere againſt 
his enemies: and as theſe things had been lately 


done, _ made the greater impreſſion in mens 


minds ; eſpecially when they compared the eaſy and 
popular behaviour of Agefilaus with the ſtern and 
haughty carriage of Lyſander, and his ſhort and 
churliſh manner of ſpeaking, by which he ſo ſub- 
dued their ſpirits, that they wholly ſubmitted to 
him, paying little regard to Ageſilaus. This firſt 


gave offence to the other captains, who could not 


without indignation ſee themſelves treated rather as 


the officers of Lyſander than the counſellors of 


the king. At length Ageſilaus himſelf, who though 
he was no-envious man in his nature, but well plea- 


ſed to ſee honour conferred on merit, yet was 


41.4. ĩͤ £4» FR 8 : 2 6 13 4 5 
hignly jealous of his own glory, and full Or cou- 


rage and ambition, began to apprehend that Lyſan- 
der's greatneſs. would toon eclipſe his, and carry a- 
way from him the reputation of whatever great ac- 
tion ſhould be performed. He therefore acted in 
this manner. He firſt oppoſed him in all his coun- 


ſels; whatever Lyſander adviſed. with the 1 


earneſtneſs, was rejected, and other propoſals fol- 
lowed. Whoever made any petition to him was 
certainly denied, if Ageſilaus found that he depend- 
ed upon the intereſt of Lyſander. Nay, even in ju- 
dicial matters, they who were oppoſed by Lyſander 
were ſure to gain their cauſe ; and whoever was vi- 
ſibly favoured by him, rarely eſcaped without be- 
ing fined, , Theſe things being not done by chance, 


but conſtantly and on purpoſe, Lyſander was ſoon - 
ſenſible of them, and plainly told his friends, that 
they ſuffered for his ſake, bidding them apply to 


the king, and futh as had more power with him 
than he had. By ſpeaking in this manner he de- 
ſigned to render Ageſilaus odious; who therefore, 
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to affront him ſtill more, appointed him to the of- 
fice of carver, and in a public company faid, Now 
tohoe ver pleaſes may go and pay his court to my car- 
ver. Lyſander, no longer able to brook theſe in- 
dignities, complained at laſt to Ageſilaus himſelf, 


telling him, that he knew better than any one how to 


diſgrace his friends. To which Ageſilaus replied, J 
know who they are that pretend to more power than my- 
felf. That, replied Lyſander, is rather ſaid by you, 
than done by me; but I deſire only this favour of you, that 
you will aſſign me ſome office and place in which I may 
ferve you without incurring your diſpleaſure. 


Upon this Agefilaus ſent him to the Helleſpont 


on an embaſſy, where he prevailed on Spithridates 
a Perſian in the province of Pharnabazus, to come 
to the aſſiſtance of the Greeks with two hundred 
horſe, and a great ſupply of money. However he 
always retained his reſentment for the indignities 
he had received, ſo that he formed a defign of 


wreſting the kingdom out of the hands of the two 


families which then enjoyed it, and making it 
wholly elective, thereby leaving the throne open to 


any Spartan who bad merit enough to pretend 


to it. And it is thought he would have occa- 
fioned great commotions in the ſtate, if he had not 
died in the expedition into Bœotia. So dangerous 
are ambitious ſpirits in a ſtate when they tranſgreſs 
the juſt bounds, and ſo much the greater is the 
miſchief than the good which they produce. For 
though Lyſander's pride was unſufferable, and his 
ambition very unſeaſonable, yet might Ageſilaus 
have found out ſome method of correcting him, 
leſs reproachful to a man of his merit and reputa- 
tion, whoſe greateſt fault was his ambition. In- 
deed in my opinion they were both equally guilty, 
and both blinded by the ſame paſſion ; ſo that the 


one would not pay the ſubmiſſion due to his prince, 


nor the other bear with the imperfections of his 
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Tiſaphernes being at firſt afraid of A geſilaus, 


concluded a truce with him, making him believe 
that the king his maſter would relinquiſh to hi m 
the Grecian cities, and ſet them at liberty. But 
ſoon after finding a ſufficient force drawn together, 
he reſolved upon war; at which Ageſilaus was o- 
verjoyed. For the expectation from this expedition 
was great; and he did not think it for his honour, 
that - Xenophon with ten thouſand men ſhould 
march through the heart of Aſia to the ſea, beat- 
ing the Perſian forces when and how he pleaſed, 
and that Ageſilaus, at the head of the army of the 
Spartans, (who then commanded both at ſea and 
land), ſhould raiſe no monument of his fame a- 
mong the Grecians by any great action. He there- 
fore revenged the perjury of Tiſaphernes by a law- 
ful ſtratagem. He pretended to march into Caria, 
whither when he had drawn Tiſaphernes and his 1 
army, he ſuddenly turned back, and invaded Phry- 4 
gia, where he took many cities, and carried away 9 
a great booty. Upon this occaſion he convinced = 
his friends that to break a ſolemn league is to af- 1M 
front the gods; but that to deceive and circum- „ 
vent an enemy in war, is not only juſt but ho- 9 
nourable, and very agreeable as well as advanta- 1 
geous. yy | | 4 
Being weak in cavalry, and being alſo terrified 
by an ill omen in the ſacrifices, the liver being 
found to want that lobe which the ſoothſayers call 
the head, he retired to Epheſus; where he decla- 
red to thoſe that were wealthy, that if they were 
not inclined to follow him, and ſerve in perſon, 
he would excuſe them upon their finding each of 
them a man and horſe.. A great many of them 
accepted of the propoſition ; ſo that he ſoon found 
his army ſtrengthened not with a number of timo- 
rous rich men, but with a conſiderable body of re- 
ſolute cavalry. For thoſe who were averſe” do 
fighting themſelves, hired ſuch as were more mor 
5 ; 5" Ol 
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Val in their inclinations, and ſuch as loved not to 


ſerve on horſeback, ſubſtituted in their place ſuch 
as did. He profeſſed in this to imitate the lauda- 
ble example of Agamemnon, who took the preſent 
of an excellent mare, to excuſe a rich coward from 
ſerving in the army. | oy 


When, by Ageſilaus's order, the priſoners he had 


taken in Phrygia were expoſed to fale, they were 
firſt ſtripped of their garments, and then ſold na- 
ked. The cloaths found many buyers ; but the 
bodies being, by the eaſe they had always lived in, 
rendered white and tender, were derided and ſcorn- 
ed as unſerviceable. Ageſilaus who ſtood by at the 


auction, told his Grecians, Theſe are the men againſ! 


whom you fight, and thoſe are the things for which ye 


ght. | 
Ihe proper ſeaſon of the year being come, he 
gave out that he would invade Lydia; which plain 
dealing of his was miſtaken for a ſtratagem by Tiſ- 
aphernes, who by not believing Ageſilaus, becauſe 
he had been already deceived by him, over-reached 
himſelf. He expected that he would have made 
choice of Caria, that being a rough country, not 
fit for horſe, in which he deemed Ageſilaus to be 
weak. But when he found him to be as good as 


his word, and that he was entered into the plains 


of Sardis, he then was forced to march in all haſte 
to ſuccour that place, As he came up with his ca- 
valry, he cut off ſeveral of the ſtragglers from A- 
geſilaus's 7 who were roaming up and own 
the country for pillage. Ageſilaus in the mean 
time conſidering that the enemies horſe had outrid 
the foot, but that he himſelf had the whole body 
of his army entire, made haſte to engage them. 
He mingled his light- armed foot with the horſe, 
commanding them to begin the battle, whilſt he 
brought up the heavy - armed ſoldiers. The Barba- 
rians were put to flight, and the Grecians purſuing 
them cloſe, took their camp, and put 9 of 

| | | them 
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them to the ſword, The conſequence of this vic 
tory was, that they not only had the liberty of to- 
raging in the Perſian provinces, and of plundering 
them at pleaſure, but alſo ſaw Tiſaphernes pay 
dearly for all the cruelty he had ſhowed the Greeks, 
to whom he was a profefled cnemy. For the King 
of Perſia ſoon ſent another to ſucceed him, named 
Tithrauſtes, who cut off his head, and propoſing an 
accommodation to Ageſilaus, fent him by his am- 
baſſadors large ſums of money to induce him to it, 
and to perſuade him to return into Greece: Age— 
ſilaus anſwered, That the making peace belonged to the 


Lacedæmonians, not to bim; that as fer wealth, he had 


rather ſee it in his ſoldiers hands than his own ; that the 
Grecians thought it not honourable to enrich themſelves 
with the bribes of their enemies, but with their ſpoils on- 
ly, Yet, that he might gratify Tithrauſtes for the 
juſtice he had done upon Titaphernes the avowed 


enemy of the Greeks, he removed his army into 


Phrygia, accepting of thirty talents towards the 
charge of it. Whilſt he was upon his marc}, 
he received a letter from the council of Sparta, by 
which he was conſtituted admiral as well & ge 
He: was the firſt man on whom the Spartims had 
conferred that honour, and indeed no one had ſo 
well deſerved it. For he was confeſſedly (as The- 
opompus ſomewhere ſays) a perſon of the higheſt 
reputation of any of his contemporaries, and yet 
he choſe rather to derive his grandeur from his vir- 
tue than his authority, However he committed a 
great fault, in preferring Piſander to the command 
of the navy, when there were many officers at hand 
both older and wiſer; in this not fo much conſult- 
ing the public good, as the gratification of his 
kindred, and eſpecially his wife, whoſe brother Pi— 

ſander was. | 
Having removed his camp into Pharnabazus's 
province, he not only met with great plenty of 
proviſions, but alſo raiſed great ſums of money ; 
Aa and 
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and marching on to Paphlagonia, he ſoon drew 
Cotys, the king of it, into a league, to which he 

of his own accord inclined, out -of the eſteem he 
had of Ageſilaus's honour and virtue. 

Spithridates, who had quitted Pharnabazus's ſer- 
vice before, and joined Agefilaus, never left him, 
but accompanied him where-ever he went. He had 
a ſon named Megabates, a youth of great beauty, 
of whom Ageſilaus was enamoured, and a very beau- 
tiful daughter, who was marriageable. Her Ageſi- 
laus matched to Cotys ; and taking of him a thou- 
ſand horſe, with two thouſand light-armed foot, 
he returned into Phrygia, and there. pillaged the 

country of Pharnabazus, who durſt not ſtand him 
in the field, nor yet truſt to his garriſons ; but car- 
rying with him his jewels and the richeſt of his 
treaſures, he retreated from place to place, till Spi- 
thridates being joined with Herippidas the Spartan, 
took his camp, and ſeized all his treaſure, Herip- 

pidas, by inquiring too ſeverely into the plunder 
which the Barbarians had taken, and by forcing 
them to deliver it up, ſo diſobliged Spithridates, 
that he changed ſides again, and went off with 
the Paphlagonians to Sardis. It is ſaid, that Ageſi- 
laus was more ſenſibly touched with this than with 
any thing that happened in the whole courſe of the 
expedition, not only becauſe he had loſt the friend- 
ſhip of a valiant commander, and with him a con- 
fiderable number of men, but becauſe he lay under 
the reproach of ſordid covetouſneſs, of which he 
always was ſolicitous to clear both himſelf and his 
country. 5 theſe public cauſes of his con- 
cern, he had a private one, which was his love to 


Megabates. e had always, however, endeavour- 


ed with the utmoſt reſolution to ſuppreſs it, eſpe- 

cially in preſence of the boy; ſo that when Megaba- | 
tes once offered to ſalute and kiſs him, he declined 
it. The youth being much abaſhed at the repulſe, 


grew more reſerved, and from that time ſaluted 
Les | him 
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kim at a greater diſtance ; at which Ageſilaus was: 
much concerned, and repenting his coyneſs, he 
pretended to wonder why he did not ſalute him with 
the like familiarity as formerly. His friends about 
him anſwered, You, Sir, are in fault, yu who dunſt not 
the other day ſtand the kiſs of fo beautiful a youth, but 
avoided it as if you had been frighted at him. He might 
ſcon be perſuaded to come nearer, and accgſt you as for- 
merly ; but take care you do not ſhun him again. Upon 
this Ageſilaus pauſed a while, and at length aniwer- 
ed, You need not encourage him to a repetition of that kind- 
neſs; ¶ had rather be maſter of myſelf in the refujal of 
that kiſs, than poſſeſs all the gold that my eyes ever bebeld. 
Thus he behaved to Megabates whilſt he remained 
with him; but ſo ſtrong was his paſſion for him 
when he was gone, that | queſtion whether if he 
had returned, all the virtue he had could have in- 
duced him to ſuch another refuſal,  _ 

Some time after this, Pharnabazus ſought an op- 
portunity of conferring with Ageſilaus, which A- 
pollophanes of Cyzicus, the common hoſt of them 
both, procured for him. Ageſilaus coming firſt to 
tle appointed place with his friends, . threw himſelF. 
down upon the graſs under a tree, where he waited. 
for Pharnabazus, who brought with him ſoft ſkins. 
and rich carpets to lie down upon; but when he 
ſaw Ageſilays's poſture, he was aſhamed of them, 
and laid himſelf. down upon the graſs alſo, though 
he was dreſſed in a robe of an extremely fine tex- 
ture and very richly dyed. Pharnabazus had matter 
enough of complaint againſt Agefilaus, and there- 
fore, after the mutual civilities were over, he put 
him in mind of the great ſervices he had done the 
Lacedæmonians in the Attic war, of which he 
thought it an ill recompenſe, to have his country 
thus haraſſed and ſpoiled by thoſe men who had 
been ſo obliged to him. The Spartans that were 
about Ageſilaus hung down their heads, as aſhamed 
of the wrong they had done to Pharnabazus. But 
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the king anſwered, Ve, O Pharnabazus, when we 
were in amity with the king of Perſia, behaved like 
Friends , but now when «ve are at war with him, we be- 
have as enemies. As for you, we look upon you as his 
ſervant; we therefore moleſt you only that we may hurt 
him. But whenever you will chuſe rather to be a friend 
to the Grecians, than a ſlave of the king of Perſia, you 
may then reckon this army and navy to be all at your com- 
mand, to defend both you and your country, together with 
your liberties, without which there is nothing honourable 
or deſirable among men. Upon this Pharnabazus diſ- 
covered his mind, and anſwered, F the fing - ſhould 
fend another gavernour in my room, I will certainly come 
over to you ; but as long as he truſts me with the govern- 
ment, I ſhall be juſt to him, and not / won to uſe my ut- 
moſt endeavours to oppoſe you. Ageſilaus was pleaſed 
with this anſwer; and taking hold of his hand and 
rifing up, he ſaid, Hew much do I wiſh that ſucha 
man was my friend rather tban my enemy ES 
Thus ended the conference, and Pharnabazus: 
retired; but his ſon ſtaying behind, ran up to A- 
gefilaus, and ſaid with a finile, Ageſilaus, I from 
this day am bound with you in the ſacred ties of hoſpita- 
lity; and then preſented him with a javelin which 
he had in his hand. Ageſilaus received it, and be- 
ing much taken with the good micn and politeneſs 
of the youth, looked about to ſee if there were any 
thing in his train fit to offer him in return; and 
obſerving the horſe of Adæus, his ſecretary, to- 
have very fine trappings, he took them off, and be- 
ſtowed them upon the youth. Nor did his kind- 
neſs reſt there, but he was ever after mindful 
of him; ſo that when he was driven out of his: 
country by his brethren, and lived an exile in Pe- 
loponneſus, he took great care of his maintenance, 
and even condeſcended to aſſiſt him in his amours. 
For he happened to fall in love with a youth of 
Athens, who had been bred up to his exerciſes, in 
order to contend for the prize in the Olympic 


games; 


— 


games; but as he was well grown, he had like to 
have been refuſed when he offered himſelf to be 
entered among the other competitors. T he young 
prince therefore applied to Ageſilaus, who under- 
took the buſineſs for him, and with much difficul- 
ty ſucceeded, He was in all other things a man of 
exact juſtice ; but when the intereſt of a friend was 
concerned, he thought that to be rigorouſly juſt was 
only a colourable pretence for denying him. I here 
is an epiſtle written to Idrieus, the Carian, which is 
aſcribed to Ageſilaus; it is this: I Nicias be innocent, 
abſolve him; if. he be guilty, abſolve him upon my account; 
however be ſure to abſolve him. And indeed this was 
the true character of Ageſilaus, as to his deportment 


towards his friends. Vet ſometimes he confidered 


the neceſſity of his own affairs more than his 


friends, of which he once gave an example, Be- 


ing obliged-to-decamp in great haſte and diſorder, 
he was forced to leave his favourite youth behind 
him; and when he called aloud after him, and 


implored his help, Ageſilaus turning back, ſaid, 


What an hard thing is it, to love and to be wiſe at the 
ſame time? This ſtory is told by Hieronymus the 
philoſopher, ; 7 

Another year of the war being ſpent, A geſilaus's 
fame ſtill increaſed, ſo that his temperance, his 
candour, and moderation were highly celebrated 
even in the remoter provinces of Perſia, When he 
took any journey with his private retinue, he u- 
ſually lodged in a temple, making the gods witneſſes 
of his moſt private actions, with which others 
would ſcarce permit men to be acquainted, In fo 
great an army there was ſcarcely a common ſoldier 
who lay on a harder bed than Ageſilaus ; and he 


was-ſo inured to the varieties of heat and cold, that 


both: ſeemed natural to him. T he Greeks that in- 


habited Aſia, were much pleaſed to ſee the Perſian - 


governours and generals, who from their wealth 
and luxury were before intolerably proud and inſo- 


—— 
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lent, now ſtanding in awe of a man that went about 
in an old coarſe cloak, with wonderful ductility 
changing their manners and appearance on the leaſt 
intimation of his will, and ſuffering all their mo- 
ions to be guided by his conciſe laconic orders, 
It put them in mind of that verſe in Timotheus, 


To Mars the pow'r belongs, Greece fears not gold. 


As many parts of Aſia now revolted from the Per- 
fians, Ageſilaus ſettled the affairs of the ſeveral ci- 
ties, and regulated their government, without the 
death or baniſhment of one ſingle perſon. He then 
reſolved to quit the ſea-hde, to march further up 
into the country, to attack the king of Perſia him- 
fel in the midſt of his pleaſures in his cities of Suſa 
and Ecbatane, and not to allow him leiſure to fit as. 
an idle ſpectator of the wars of others, hiring by 
his preſents the ſeveral ſtates of Greece to deſtroy 
each other, and bribing their orators to ſecond his 

pernicious deſigns. But in the mean time Epicydidas 
the Spartan arrived, with news that Sparta was in- 
volved in a Grecian war, and with an order from 
the Ephori for Ageſilaus to return home and aſliſt 


his own country. | ; 
O Greeks, inventors of Barbarian ills ! 


For what better can we fay of that envy and ha- 
fred, and thoſe inteſtine diviſions, which deſtroyed 
the fortune of Greece, and called her back from 
her full career of victory over the Barbarians, only 
to ſheath her fword in her own bowels? For I can 

by no means aſſent to Demaratus of Corinth, who 
ſaid, That thoſe Grecians were depri ved of a great ſatiſ- 

faction, who did not live to ſee Alexander fit on the throne 
of Darius. That fight ſhould rather have drawn tears 
from them, when they confidered, that they had 
left that glory to Alexander and the Macedonians, | 
whilſt they deſtroyed all their own great commanders 
- | 1 11 


CCC 


in the fields of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and 
Arcadia. 5 0 | i 

No part of Ageſilaus's conduct was greater than 
his behaviour on this occaſion; nor can a nobler - 
inſtance be found in hiſtory, of a ready obedience, 
and juſt deference to his country. Hannibal, though 
unſucceſsful and almoſt driven out of Italy, yet could 
ſy be prevailed on to return when his country was 
involved in a war at home. And Alexander made 
a jeſt of the battle between Agis and-Antipater, ſay- 
ing to his friends, I hilſt we are conquering Darius in 
Ala, it ſeems there 1s a battle of mice in Arcadia. How 
happy then was Sparta in the obedience and reſpect. 
which Ageſilaus ſhowed to the laws of his country? 
For immediately upon receiving his orders, though 
in the midſt of his good fortune, and in full hope 
of great and glorious ſucceſs, he left his work unfi- 
niſhed, and inſtantly departed, leaving his friends 
in Aſia very ſorrowful for the loſs of him, and ha- 
ving abundantly confuted the ſaying of Demaratus 
the Phocian, That the Lacedemonians excelled in their 
public tranſactions, but that the Athenians were better 


obſervers of private friendſhip. For as he approved + 


himſelf an excellent king and general, he ſhowed 
himſelf ſtill more to be a deſirable friend, and a- 
greeable companion. ; | | 
The coin of Perſia was ſtamped on one fide with 
the figure of an archer ; which made Ageſilaus ſay, 
That ten thauſand Perſian archers had driven him out of 
Aſia; that ſum having been laid out in bribing the 
orators in Thebes and Athens, whereby thoſe two 
republics were incited to make war with Sparta, 
| Having croſſed the Helleſpont, he marched with- 
out aſking leave of any of the Barbarians ;- he only 
ſent meſſengers through Thrace to them, to de- 
mand whether they would have him paſs through their 
country as a friend or as an enemy. All the reſt recei- 
ved him as a friend, and uſed him with the greateſt 
civility ; but the Trallians (of whom Xerxes is ſaid 
| to 
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to have bought his paſſage) demanded of him a 


hundred talents of filver, and a hundred of his wo- 


men. Ageſilaus in reply only aſked the meſſengers 
ironically, yy their maſters were not come with them 


to receive it? In the mean time he marched on, and 


finding them drawn up to oppoſe him, he attacked 
them, put them to flight, and flew great numbers 
of them. He ſent the like embaſly to the king of 
Macedonia, who replied, He would take time to de- 
liberate, My then let him deliberate, ſaid Ageſi- 
laus, we will go forward in the mean time. I he 
Macedonian being ſurpriſed and daunted at the 
reſolution of the Spartan king, deſired: him to 
paſs through his country-as a friend, When he 


came into Theflaly, he laid waſte the country, 


becauſe the Theſſalians were in league with the 
enemy. He ſent Xenocles and Scytha to La- 
riſſa, to perſuade the inhabitants to join with the 
. Spartans ; but the Lariſſæans ſeized and impriſon- 
ed them; and. when the army was enraged, and 
adviſed him to befiege the town, he anſwered; 
That he valued either of thoſe men at more than the whole 
country of Theſſaly: He therefore made terms with 
them, and: received his men again upon compoſi- 
tion. Nor need we wonder at that ſaying of Age- 
filaus ; for when ſome time before news was brought 
him that a great battle had been fought near Co- 
rinth, wherein many brave men fell, but that the 
loſs of the enemy was infinitely greater than that of 


the Spartans, he appeared not in the leaſt pleaſed 


or elated with the victory, but with a deep ſigh 


cried out, O Greece, how many gallant men haſt thou 
with thy own hands deſtroyed, whe, if they had been pre- 


| ſerved, might have conquered all the Barbarians ! Yet 
when the Pharſalians haraſſed his army, and incom- 
moded 2 he drew out five hundred horſe, 
and in perſon fought and routed them, and ſet up 


a trophy at Mount Narthacium. He valued him - 


ſelf much upon that victory, becauſe, with ſo ſmall 
| | 1 
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a number of his own training, he had vanquiſhed 
an army of men, who thought themſelves the beſt 
horſemen in Greece. 

Here Diphridas, one of the Ephori, met him, 
and ordered him, immediately to make an inroad 
mto Bœotia. Though he thought it would have 
been better to have delayed this, and to have done 
it with a greater force, yet he obeyed the magi- 
ſtrates, and told his ſoldiers, that the day was 
come when they were to enter upon that employ- 
ment, on the account of which they were brought out 
of Aſia, He then ſent for two cohorts of the army 
near Corinth to his afliſtance ; and the Lacedæmo- 
nians at home, in honour to him, made proclama- 
tion for volunteers that would ſerve under the 
king, to come in and be liſted. Finding that all 
the inhabitants readily offered themſelves, the ma- 
giſtrates choſe fifty of the ableſt, and ſent them. 
Ageſilaus having paſſed Thermopylæ, and: 


marched through Phocis, which was in friendſhip: 


with Sparta, entered Bœotia, and encamped near 
Cheronea. Juſt at that time there happened an 
eclipſe of the ſun, and news was likewiſe brought 
that Piſander had been defeated by Pharnabazus 
and Conon, in a ſea-engagement near Cnidos, and: 
that he himſelf was ſlain. He was much grieved at 
this both on account of his own loſs, and that of 
the public. Yet leſt his army, being now near en- 


gaging, ſhould be diſcouraged at the news, he or- 


dered the meſſengers to give out that Piſander had 
obtained the victory; and he himſelf appeared in 


public with a garland on his head, and returned 


thanks for the ſucceſs in a ſolemn ſacrifice, of which 
he ſent portions to his friends. 


When he came near to Coronea, and was with-- 


in view of the enemy, he drew up his army, and 


gving the left wing to the Orchomenians, he him- 


If led the right.. The Thebans drew up their ar- 


my likewiſe, forming the right, wing —— 
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and aſſigning the left to the Argives. Xenophon, 
who was preſent at this battle, fighting near Ageſi- 
laus, with whom he returned out of Aſia, tells us, 
that it was the ſharpeſt engagement that had hap- 

pened in his time. 

Ihe firſt charge was neither violent nor laſting; 
for the Thebans ſoon routed the (Urchomenians, 
as Ageſilaus did the Argives. But both parties be- 
ing informed of the condition their left wings were 
in,; turned about inſtantly to relieve them. Here 
| Ageſilaus might have been ſure of his victory with- 
out any riſk, if he would have ſuffered the The- 
bans to pals, and ſo have charged them in the 
rear ; but ſuch was his eagerneſs and fury, that he 
would not wait for the opportunity, but attacked 
them in front, thinking to bear them down before 
him. The I hebans were not behind him in cou- 
rage, * that the battle grew very warm on both 
ſides, eſpecially near Ageſilaus's perſon, whoſe new 
guard of fifty volunteers ſtood him in great ſtead 
that day, and ſaved his life. They fought with 
great valour, and expoſed themſelves to the utmoſt 
danger in his defence; they could' not however 
prevent him from receiving many wounds through 
his armour with lances and ſwords. At laſt making 
a ring about him, they with great difficulty brought 
him off alive, after having killed many of the ene- 
my, and loſt many of their own number. At 
length finding it too hard a taſk to break the front 
of the Theban army, they were obliged to have 
recourſe to an artifice, which in. the beginning 
they ſcorned ; for now they opened their ranks, and 
fuffered the Thebans to paſs through; and obſer- 
ving that they marched in a diſorderly manner, 
they turned upon them, and attacked them in flank 
and rear. They could not however totally rout the 
Thebans, who marched on to Helicon, boaſting, 
that their part of the army was yet unconquered.. 

54 though much weakened by the my 

wounds 
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wounds he had received, would not retire to his 
tent, till he had been firſt carried about the field, 
and had ſeen the dead men of his army carried off 


in their armour. Being told that ſeveral of the 


enemy had taken ſanctuary in the temple of Miner- 
va the Itonian, which ſtood hard by, he ordered 
them to be diſmiſſed in ſafety. Before this temple 
ſtood a trophy erected by the Bœotians, for a vic- 
tory formerly obtained by them over the Athenians 
under the conduct of Sparton, wherein Tolmidas 
the Athenian general was ſlain, „ 
Next morning early Ageſilaus, being willing te 
try whether the I hebans would renew the engage- 
ment, commanded his ſoldiers to put garlands on 
their heads, and the muſicians to play on their flutes, 


whilſt he erected a trophy as conqueror. But when, 


inſtead of fighting, the enemy aſked leave to bury 
their dead, he gave it them, and ſo confirmed to 
himſelf the victory. After this he went to Delphi, 
to the Pythian games which were then celebrating, 
at which feaſt he aſſiſted, and there ſolemnly 
offered to the gods an hundred talents; which was 
the tenth part of the ſpoils he had brought from 
Aſia. 

When he returned to Sparta, he was greatly be- 
loved and admired by the citizens for his temper- 
ance and frugality in his diet and manner of living. 
For, contrary to the cuſtom of other generals, he 
came Home the ſame man that he went out, not 


having learned to admire the faſhions of other 


countries, and to flight and reject thoſe of his own, 
He paid as much reſpect to the Spartan cuſtoms as 
if he had nęver paſſed over the Eurotas ; he made 


no alteratiBn in the manner of his ſupping or ba- 


thing, in his wife's apparel, in his houſehold furni- 


ture, in his armour, nor even in the doors. of his 


houſe, which were ſo old, that they might well be 


thought to be the ſame with thoſe that had ſo long 
ago been ſet up by Ariſtodemus. And Xenophon 


aſſures 
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aſſures us that his daughter's chariot (called the 
Canathrum) was no richer than that of others, 

This Canathrum was a vehicle made of wood, in 

the ſhape of a griffin, or ſome other animal of a 

ſtrange uncommon figure, in which the young vir- 

gins were carried in the proceflions. Xenophon 

has not left us the name of this daughter of Age- 

7 ſilaus; and Diczarchus is much diſpleaſed that we 

know not the names either of the daughter of Age. 

ilaus, or of Epaminondas's mother. But in the 

ancient inſcriptions which may be ſeen at Sparta, it 

appears that Ageſilaus's wife was called Cleora, and 

that he had two daughters whoſe names were Apo. 

lia and Prolyta. The Spartans likewiſe to this day 

ſhow his ſpear, which is in nothing different from 
that of other men. 

Obſerving that many of his citizens valued them- 
ſelves upon breeding horſes for the chariot-races in 
the Olympic games, he perſuaded his ſiſter Cyniſca 
to place herſelf in a chariot, and to contend for the 
prize; being deſirous to convince the Grecians that 
theſe victories were not obtained by ſtrength or 
courage, but by wealth and expenſe. _ 

He had near his perſon the wiſe Xenophon, 
whom he highly eſteemed and reſpected. He per- 
fuaded him to ſend for his children to Sparta, 
there to be brought up, and to be taught the moſt 
valuable of all ſciences, how to command, and how 
to obey. 1 | | 

Lyſander being dead, and his faction yet great 

and prevalent, which upon his return from Aſia he | 
had raiſed againſt Ageſilaus, the king thought it 
adviſable to ſhow publicly what ſort of a citizen he | 
had been whilſt he lived. And finding an oration a- 
mong his writings, that was compoſed by Cleon the 
- Halicarnafſean, and intended to be ſpoken by Ly- 
ſander in a public aſſembly, to excite the people to 
make innovations in the government, he reſolved 
to publiſh it. But one of the ſenators having the 
ke ng | peruſal 
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peruſal of it, and finding it ſtrongly written, ad- 
viſed him not to dig up Lyſander again, but rather to 
bury that oration in the grave with bim. ] his advice 
he hearkened to, and ſuppreſſed the oration. As for 
his enemies, he uſed no open means x0 ſupprefs 
them, but on the contrary made uſe of all his in- 
tereſt to obtain for them either the command of 


the armies, or ſome other conſiderable poſt in the 


government. This gave them an 1 1 
manifeſting their avarice and: difhoneſty; and if at 
any time they were called to account for their ill 
practices, he ſolicited for them, and patronized 
them, by which he brought them over to his in- 
tereſt, and of avowed enemies made them his firm 
friends; ſo that in a ſhort time there was not one 
left to oppoſe his meaſures. For as to Ageſipolis 
the other king, he was the ſon of an exiled father, 
was very young, modeſt, inactive, and concerned 
himſelf but little with public affairs. Ageſilaus 
contrived to make him yet moxe” tractable. A- 
cording to the cuſtom of Sparta, the kings if they 
were in town always dined together. Ageſihaus 
knowing that Ageſipolis was not illeſs diſpoſed to 
love than himſelf, continually: turned the difeourte 
upon ſome: of the moſt amiable youths in the city, 
and at laſt brought him to fix his affection on a fa 
vourite of his . own, and was both his! compatiun 
and aſſiſtant in his love. For this love amongithe 
Spartans had nothing in it that was ſhamefub or 
vitious, but was always accompanied with i vαπν tue 
and honour, and a noble emulation of rendering 
thoſe they loved ſtill more amiable and virtucus, 
as we have already obſerved in the life of: Liyeur+ 
74 1333 3 13769) et iind 
Having thus increaſed and eſtabliſhed his power, 
he caſily obtained that his half-brother Teleutias 
might be choſen admiral; after which he marched 
with his land- forces againſt Corinth, where he 
made himſelf maſter of the long walls, whilhis 
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brother beſieged it by ſea. The Argives were then in 
. poſſeſſion of Corinth, and were in the midſt of their 
Iſthmian games, when he came upon them, and 
:made them retire from their ſacrifices, and leave all 
;their feſtival preparations behind them; The ex- 
Hed Corinthians who were in the Spartan army de- 
fired him to proceed in the ſolemnity, and to preſide 
at it himſelf, This he refuſed, but gave them 
leave to celebrate it, and he in the mean time ſtaid 
| and guarded them. When Ageſilaus retired, the 
| Argives returned to their ſports again. Some who 
| were victors before, conquered a ſecond time, and 
| others loſt the prizes which before they had gained, 
| But Agefilaus ſeverely reproached the Argives for 
cowardice, who having ſo great a veneration for 
; the Iſthmian games, and ſo much valuing them- 
ſelves upon the victories there obtained, yet durſt 
| 1 not fight in defence of them. He himſelf was of 
= opinion, that a moderate degree of regard for ſuch 
| 


things was beſt. Accordingly when he was at 
Sparta, he aſſiſted with great zeal and aſſiduity at 
the public games and feſtivals. Nor would he 
ever be abſent from any of the exerciſes of the 
young men and the girls. But for thoſe other a- 
muſements, in which he ſaw moſt men ſo deeply 
| engaged, he affected even to be a ſtranger to them. 
| Callipides the tragic actor, who was very eminent 
| through all Greece, one day met Ageſilaus and ſa- 
1 LJated'bim ; he then confidently thruſt himſelf, into 
| 


his train, expecting that the king would take ſome 
notice of him, and pay him ſome compliment. At 
| r laſt he aſked the king, //hether he knew him or not? 
= - H hat, replied he, art thor Callipides the flage- player? 
| Being invited once to hear a man who admirably 
imitated the nightingale, he refuſed, faying, That 
| he had heard the nightingale herſelf, There was one 
- Menecrates a phyſician, who having been famed for 
| 
| 
| 


ſurpriſing ſucceſs in the cure of fome deſperate 
diſcaſes, was called Jupiter: he was ſo' vain as to 
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accept the title, and having occaſion to write a let- 
ter to Ageſilaus, directed it thus; Menecrates Ju- 
piter to Ageſilaus, greeting. The king returned an- 
ſrer, Ageſilaus to Menecrates, health, and a right mind. 
Whilſt Ageſilaus was in the Corinthian territo- 
ries, where he had taken the temple of Juno, he 


- one day ſtood to obſerve his ſoldiers ſeizing the, 
flaves as they came out of the temple, and carrying 


of the plunder, when ſome Theban ambaſſadors 
came to him to treat of peace, He having ever had 
a great averſion for their city, and thinking it chen 
advantageous to his affairs publicly to ſlight them, 
pretended not to ſee them, nor to hear them ſpeak. 
But heaven immediately revenged this inſult; for 
before they parted from him, he received news that 


2 body of his troops was defeated by Iphicrates.. 


This was the greateſt loſs that the Spartans had 
ſuffered for a long time; for a great number of: 
brave men were killed, and what added to the diſ- 
grace was, that heavy-armed Lacedzmonians were: 
defeated by light-armed mercenaries... Ageſilaus 
made all the haſte he could to their reſcue, but 
came too late. He therefore returned to Juno's 
temple, and ſent for the Theban ambaſſadors to 
give them audience. They now reſolved to return 
the affront he had offered them, and without ma 
king any mention of the peace, only deſired leave 
to go into Corinth. Ageſilaus being enraged at 
this, anſwered, That :f they were deſirous to go and ſee- 
how proud their friends were of their ſucceſs, they, ſhould: 
do it to-morrow with ſafety. Next morning taking. 
the ambaſſadors with him, he ravaged. the Corin-: 
thian territories, up to the very gates of the city; 
where having let the ambaſſadors: ſet that the Co- 
rinthians durſt not come out to defend themſelves, 
he diſmiſſed them; then taking with him all thoſe 
who had eſcaped after the defeat, he marched 
homewards, always removing his camp before day, 
and pitching his tents after night came on, that he 
Ann might. 
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might prevent the Arcadians, who: hated' the Spar« 


rans, from taking any opportunity of inſulting over 


_ their loſe. 


After this, at the requeſt of the Achæans, he 


_ marched with them into Acarnania, from whence 


he brought a great quantity of plunder, and over- 
came the Acarnanians in battle, The Achwzans 
would have perſuaded him to keep his winter-quar- 
ters there, to hinder the Acarnanians from ſowing 
their corn ; but he was of the contrary opinion, al- 
leging that they would be more afraid of a war the 
next ſummer, if their fields were ſown, than they 
would be if they lay fallow, Ihe event juſtificd his 


opinion; for the next year, when the Achzans be- 


gan their expedition again, the Acarnanians imme- 
diately made peace with them, 

When Conon and Pharnabazus with the Perſian 
navy were become maſters of the ſea, and had not 
only infeſted the coaſt of Laconia, but alſo rebuilt 
the walls of Athens, at the coſt of Pharnabazus, 
the Lacedæmonians thought fit to treat of peace 
with the king of Perſia. To that end they ſent An- 
telcidas to I eribazus, baſely betraying the Aſiatic 
Greeks, on whoſe behalf A geſilaus had made war. 
But no part of this diſhonour fell upon Ageſilaus, 


the Whole being tranſacted by Antalcidas, who was 


a bitterlenemy of A geſilaus, and was therefore de- 
ſtrous to conclude a peace, becauſe he knew that 
war increaſed A geſilaus's reputation and authority. 
Rut, notwithſtanding this, when a certain perſon ſaid, 

That the Lacedemnians were turning Medes, Ageti- 
laus replied; No, the Medes are turning Lacedæmo- 
nim. And then the Grecians were backward to. 
the agreement; he threatened them with war, un- 
leſs they conſented to the king of Perſia's terms. 
Ageſilaus had a particular end in this, which was 
to weaken the 1 hebans; for it was one of the ar- 
ticles of n, that the country of Beatia Jhould 
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be ſet at liberty, which was then under the domi- 
nion of Thebes. i 88 
This hatred of his to Thebes appeared further 
afterwards, when Phœbidas in time of peace very 
diſhonourably ſeized upon the caſtle of Cadmea. 
This very much incenſed all the Grecians, and was 
diſapproved even by the Lacedæmonians them- 
ſelves; thoſe eſpecially who were enemies to Age- 
aus, highly reſented it, and aſłed Phœbidas by 
whoſe authority it was done, turning the ſuſpicion 
of it againſt Ageſilaus, who reſolutely anſwered on 
the behalf of Phœbidas, That rhe profitableneſs of 
an action was chiefly to be conſidered ; that what was for 
the advantage of the commonwealth ought to be done whe- 
ther there were any orders given for it or not. This was 
the more remarkable in him, becauſe in his conver- 
ſation he always recommended juſtice as the chief 
of the virtues, ſaying, That valour without juſtice was 
uns and if all men were juſt, there would be no 
need of valour, When any ſaid to him, The great 
king will have it ſo ; he would reply, How is he great- 
er than J, unleſs he be juſter? Thus he repreſented 
juſtice as that royal meaſure by which true greatneſs 
is to be eſtimated, The peace being concluded, the 
king of Perſia wrote to Agefilaus, deſiring a private 
friendſhip. with him; byt he refuſed it, ſaying, 
That the public friendſhip was enough; whilſt that laſt- 
ed, there was no need of private, But he did not al- 
ways act agreeably to theſe ſentiments, being fre- 
quently hurried away by ambition or refentment, 
Particularly, in this caſe of the Thebans, he not 
only ſaved Phcebidas, but perſuaded the Lacedæ- 
monians to take the fault upon themſelves, to keep 
prey of Cadmea, and to make Archias and 
contidas, by whom the caſtle had been betrayed, 
chief governours in Thebes. This gave ſtrong ſu- 
ſpicion, that what Phœbidas did was by Ageſilaus's 
order, which was afterwards made evident by the 
conſequences, For when the Athenians had ex- 
: B b 3 pelled 
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pelled the garriſon, and had ſet the Thebans at li. 
berty, he accuſed them of the murder of Archias. 
and Leontidas, (whom he called Polemarchs, though 
in reality they were tyrants), and declared war againſt 
them on that account.. Cleombrotus the other. 
king, ſucceſſor of Ageſipolis lately deceaſed, was 
ſent at the head of an army into Bœotia; Ageſilaus 
excuſing himfelf on account of his age, for it was. 
forty years fnce. he had firſt borne arms, and the 
laws conſequently exempted him from any further- 
ſervice. But there was another-reaſon, which made 
him decline the command. He thought it would. 
be a ſhame for him, who had not long before 
made war upon. the Phliaſians in favour of exiles,. 
to march now againſt the Thebans in behalf of ty- 
rants. | | | 
One Sphodrias of Lacedzmon, who was of the 
faction oppoſite to Ageſilaus, was at that time go- 
vernour of Theſpiæ, a man not void of courage 
or ambition, but full of vain hopes and of little 
judgment. This action of Phœbidas fired him to 


attempt ſome great enterpriſe, which might render 


him as famous as he perceived the taking of Cadmea 
had made Phœbidas. He thought the taking of the 
Piræus, and cutting off the Athenians from the ſea, 

a matter of far more glory. It is ſaid, that Pelo- 
pidas and Melon the governours of Bœotia put him 
upon it. They privately ſent ſome men to him, 
who pretended to be in the Spartan intereſt. 
Theſe men highly commended Sfhodrias, and ex- 
tolled him as the only man in the world fit for ſo 
great an enterpriſe. Being thus encouraged and 
elated by their praiſes, he engaged in an under- 
taking as diſhonourable and treacherous as that 
at Cadmea, but conducted with leſs valour and 
attended with leſs ſucceſs. For the day broke whilſt 
he was yet in the plains of Thriaſium; whereas he 
deſigned that the whole exploit ſhould. have been 
done in the night. As ſoon as the ſoldiers percei- 


ved 
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ved the rays of light reflected from the temples of 
Eleuſis upon the firſt riſing of the ſun, it is ſaid, 
that their hearts failed them; nay, he himſelf, when 
he ſaw that he could not have the benefit of the 
night, had not courage enough to go on with his 
enterpriſe ; but, having ſpent a little time in pilla- 
ging the country, he returned with ſhame to The- 
ipiæ. An embaſſy was upon this ſent from Athens. 
to Sparta, to complain of this breach of the peace; 
but the ambaſſadors found their journey needleſs, 
Sphodrias being then under a capital proſecution 
from the magiſtrates of Sparta. Sphodrias durſt 
not abide the iſſue of the trial, through fear of the 
reſentment of the citizens, who were aſhamed of 
the tranſaction, and were deſirous to appear to have 
been wronged themſelves, that the Athenians might 
not ſuſpect: them of having been acceſſory to the 
injury which had been offered to them. 

This Sphodrias had a ſon named Clonymus, who. 
was young and handſome, and who was beloved by 
Archidamus the ſon of Ageſilaus. It may eaſily be 
imagined that Archidamus ſympathiſed with his 
friend in the great trouble and anxiety he felt on his 
father's account; but yet he durſt not publicly give 
Sphodrias any aſſiſtance, as he was one of the pro- 
feſſed enemies of Ageſilaus. At laſt Cleonymus 
went to him, and importuned him with tears to pre- 
vail wich the king to deal favourably with his fa- 
ther, for he of all the proſecutors was the moſt 
formidable. Archidamus had not the courage to 
ſpeak to his father for three or four days together, 
but followed him up and down in a profound ſi- 
lence. At laſt when the time approached for pro- 
nouncing the ſentence, he adventured to tell him, 
that Cleonymus had entreated him to intercede for 
Sphodrias. Ageſilaus, though he knew of the love 
between the two young men, yet did not prohibit 
it, becauſe he looked upon Cleonymus as. a youth 
of extraordinary merit, and of great hopes. He 
EW : did 
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did not however by his anſwer give his ſom any 
ground to expect that he would be favourable to 
Sphodrias; he only told him, That he would conſider 
what he could hanowrably do in the affair, and ſo diſ- 
miſſed him. Archidamus being aſhamed of his 
want of ſucceſs, avoided the company of Cleony- 

mus for ſome time, though he uſed to ſee him ſe- 
veral times in a day. U his made the friends of- 
Sphodrias think his cafe deſperate, till Etymocles one 
of Ageſilaus's friends diſcovered to them the king's 
mind, and told them, That he abborred the fact, but 

yet he thought Sphodrias a brave man, ſuch as the com- 

monwealth much wanted at that time, Agefilaus uſed: 
every where to talk thus concerning the cauſe, be- 
ing willing to gratify his ſon ; upon which Cleony- 

mus quickly underſtood that Archidamus had been 
juſt to him, in uſing all his intereſt with his father; 

and Sphodrias's friends took courage, and exerted: 
themſelves in his defence. Ageſilaus was indeed 
very fond of his children; and it is reported, that 

when they were little, he would make a hobby- 

horſe of a reed, and ride with them. Being one 
day ſurpriſed at this ſport by a friend, he deſired 
him to ſay nothing of it, till he himſelf ſhould have 


children. | 

When the Athenians heard that Sphodrias was 
acquitted, they immediately took arms; and Age- 
filaus fell into great diſgrace with the people, for 
having, in order to gratify the fooliſtr inclinations 
of a boy, perverted juſtice, and made the city ac- 
ceflory to that ſcandalous outrage which had beer 
committed againſt the Greeks; ' Finding Cleombro- 
tus little inclined to the Theban war, it became ne- 
ceffary for him to quit the privilege of his age, 
which he had before claimed, and to lead the army 


himſelf; which he did with variety of ſucceſs, 


ſometimes conquering, and ſometimes being con- 
quered ; fo that one day when he had received a 
wound in battle, he was reproached by. Antalcidas, 


who 
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wo told him, that the Thebans had made him a good” 
reguital, for teaching them to fight, which they neither. 
liked nor under/tond before. And indeed they were 
now grown far better ſoldiers than ever they had 
been, as they were now inured to war by the fre- | 
quent expeditions of the Lacedzmonians againſt . 
them. For this reaſon their ancient legiſlator Ly- 
curgus, in one of the three decrees called Rhetre, 
forbade them to make war often againſt the ſame 
enemies, leſt they ſhould inſtruct them in the mili- 
tary art. | 
The allies of Sparta were not a little diſcontented 
at Ageſilaus, becauſe this war was commenced not. 
upon any public offence committed by the Thebans, 
but merely out of his private hatred to them; and 
they complained of it as highly unreaſonable, that 
they being the majority of the army, ſhould from 
year to year be thus expoſed to danger and hard- 
ſhip, marching from place to place at the will of a. 
few. Ageſilaus, it is ſaid, deviſed this expedient, 
to ſhow that the allies were not the greater num-- 
ber, He gave orders, that all the allies, of whate- _ 
ver country, ſhould fit down promiſcuouſly on one 
ſide, and all the Lacedzmonians on the other: 
which being done, he commanded an herald to 
proclaim that all the potters ſhould ſtand up; then 
all the blackſmiths; then all the maſons; next the 
carpenters; and ſo he went through all the different 
trades. Thus almoſt all the allies roſe up; and not 
one of the Lacedæmonians, they being by law for- 
bidden to learn any mechanical trade. Then Age a 
filaus ſaid laughing, You ſee, my friends, that our 
number of ſoldiers is much greater than yours. 
When he brought back his army from Bœotia 
through Megara, as he was going vp to the town- 
hall in the caſtle, he was ſuddenly ſeized with a 
convulſion and acute pain in his ſound leg; after 
which a tumour aroſe, the veſſels ſeemed diſtended” 
with blood; and there appeared all the-figns-of a- 
| violent. 
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violent inflammation, He was attended by a Syra- 
euſan phyſician, who let him blood below the an- 
ele: this ſoon eaſed his pain; but it was with great 
difficulty that the bleeding was ſtopped, and not 
till it had brought upon him a fainting fit, and re- 
duced him ſo low that his life was in great danger. 
He was carried home to Sparta In a very weak con- 
dition, and did not recover ſtrength enough to ap- 
pear in the field a long time after. 

In the mean time, the Spartans received many 
loſſes both by ſea and land; but the greateſt was 
that at Leuctra; which was the firſt time that they 
were overthrown by the T hebans in a pitched bat- 
tle. The occaſion of it was this. 

The Grecians being all diſpoſed to a general 
peace, ſeat ambaſſadors. to Sparta to negotiate it. 
Among theſe was Epaminondas the Theban, fa- 
mous at that time for his-wiſdom and learning; but 
he had not yet given proof of his martial virtues, He 
ſeeing all the others ſtanding in awe of Ageſilaus, 
and making court to him, alone maintained his 
dignity, and ſpoke with freedom in behalf not of 
Thebes only, but of all Greece, remonſtrating, 
that war was advantageous only to the Spartans, 
and that it was deſtructive to-the reſt of the Gre- 
cians. He; adviſed therefore, that peace might be 
made upon equal terms, fince it could not be render- 
ed laſting but by reducing all to a parity. Ageſilaus 
perceiving all the other Greeks to hearken atten- 
tively to this diſcourſe, and to. be pleaſed. with it, 
aſked him whether he did not think it juſt and reaſonable 
that the Beotians ſhould be permitted to live in a ſtate of 
Freedom and independence? Epaminondas with great 
boldneſs. and, vivacity returned the queſtion, and 
aſked Ageſilaus, if he did not think it juſt and reaſon- 
able, that Laconia ſhould be reſtored to the ſame flate of 
freedom and independence? Ageſilaus being enraged at 
this reply, ſtarted up, and preſſed him to declare 
peremptorily, i he would agree to an e for 
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Bæotia? And Epaminondas returned the ſame que- 
ſtion again, and afked, if an immunity would be 
granted on his part to Laconia ® Ageſilaus was ſo 
provoked at this, that he gladly laid hold of this 
pretext to exclude the Thebans from the league, 
and to declare war againſt them, With the reſt of 
the Greeks he made a treaty, and diſmiſſed them, 
ſaying, That what could be peaceably adjuſted, ſhould 
what was otherwiſe incurable muſi be determined by war, 
it being a thing of too great difficulty to provide for all 
things by treaty. LINED 

The Ephori immediately ſent orders to Cleom- 
brotus, who was at that time in Phocis, to march 
directly into Bœotia, and at the fame time ſent to 
their allies for help, The confederates were very 
averſe to the war, and marched with great reluc- 
tance; but as yet they feared the Spartans, and 
durſt not refuſe, And though many unfavour- 
able omens and prodigies appeared, as I have 
mentioned in the life of Epaminondas, and though 
Prothous the Lacedæmonian oppoſed this expe- 
dition, yet Agefilaus could not be preyailed upon to 
deſiſt, fo that the war was decreed, He thought 
the preſent juncture of affairs very advantageous 
for his revenge, the reſt of Greece being wholly 
free, and in league with Sparta, and the Thebans 
only exempted. But that this war was undertaken 
more from paſſion than judgment, appears from the 
ſhortneſs of the time, For the treaty was finiſhed 
on the fourteenth of Scirophorion [June], and the 
Lacedzmonians received their great overthrow at 
Leuctra the fifth of Hecatombæon [ July], rwenty- 
one days after. There fell at that time a thou- 
ſand Spartans, and Cleombrotus their king, . toge- 
ther with many others of the braveſt men of the 
city; particularly Cleonymus, the ſon of Sphodri- 
as, that beautiful youth, was thrice ſtruck down at 
the feet of the king, and as, often roſe, but was 
ſlain at laſt, ie „ e 
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This unexpected blow, which fell ſo heavy up- 
-on the Lacedæmonians, brought greater glory to 
Thebes, than ever was acquired by any other of the 

_ "Grecian ſtates in their wars againſt each other. 
The behaviour of the Spartans though conquered, 
was, however, as much applauded and admired as 
that of the victorious Thebans. And indeed, if, as 
Xenophon ſays, good men even in their gayeſt con- 
verſations, and in their. wine, let fall | 
able ſayings that are worth preſerving Show much 

more worthy to be recorded, is an exemplary con- 
Nancy of mind, appearing both in the coyntenance 
and behaviour of brave men, when they-are preſſed 
by adverſe fortune ? It happened, that the Spartans 
were celebrating a feſtival, and the town was full 
of ſtrangers who came from other countries to ſee 
the exerciſes of the youths and virgins who wreſtled 
naked in the theatre, when this news of the over- 
throw was brought. The Ephori, though they 
were ſufficiently. aware that this blow had quite 
ruined the Spartan grandeur,.and its authority over 
the reſt of Greece, yet gave orders that the ſports 
ſhould not break off, nor any of the ceremonies of 
the feſtival be omitted; but privately ſending the 
names of the ſlain to each family out of which they 
were loſt, chey continued the public ſolemnity. 
The next morning, when they had full intelligence 
concerning it, and every body knew who were 
Dain, and who ſurvived, the fathers and relations 
of the ſlain came out rejoicing into the market- 
place, and ſaluted each other with a kind of exul - 
tation. On the contrary, the relations of the ſur - 
vivors hid themſelves, at home among the women; 
if neceſſity drove any of them abroad, they went 
very dejectedly, with downcaſt looks and ſorrow- 
ful countenances. The women even outdid the 
men; ſuch whoſe ſons were ſlain, went immediate- 
ly to the temples to return thanks to the gods, and 
viſited each other with great cheerfulneſs nene 
| | tual 
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tual congratulations; but they who expected their. 
children home, were ſilent and dejected. | 

The common people finding themſelves deſerted. 
by their allies, and being terrified with the news of 
Epaminondas's deſign of invading Peloponneſus, 
called to mind that oracle which related to Agęſi- 
laus's lameneſs, and were deeply diſcouraged, and 
afraid of the anger of the gods, thinking that the 
misfortunes of the city were occaſioned by their 
having placed a lame king upon the throne, and 
excluded one whoſe limbs were ſound and perfect; 
for this, they imagined, the gods had directed them 
above all things to avoid. Yet ſuch was their re- 
gard to the virtue, authority, and reputation of 
Ageſilaus, that they threw themſelves upon him in 
this diſtreſs, as the only man who was fit to heal 
the public malady, and not only employed him as 
their general in war, but referred every difficulty 
in the civil government to his decifion, One great 
difficulty was then before them, concerning thoſe 
who had fled. out of the battle; for they being 
many and powerful, it was feared that they might 
make ſome commotion in the republic, ro avoid 
the penalties inflicted on them by the laws for their 
cowardice, The law in that caſe was very ſevere; 

for they were not only-to be degraded from: all ho- 
nours, but alſo it was a diſgrace to intermarry with 
them; whoever met any of them in the ſtreets, 
might beat them if he pleaſed, nor was it lawful 
for them to reſiſt; they were obliged to appear 
publicly in a mean tattered habit, patched of divers 
colours, and to wear their beards half ſhaved, and 
half unſhaved. To execute ſo rigid a law as this, 

when the offenders were ſo many, and had ſuch 
great intereſt and authority, and that at a time 
when the commonwealth wanted ſoldiers fo much 
as then it did, was of dangerous conſequence. 
Therefore they choſe Ageſilaus legiflator, with full 
| power of abrogating old 8 or making new ones 
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as he pleaſed. But he without making any addi- 


tion, diminution, or change, came into the public 
aſſembly, and ſaid, The law for this day ſhall lie dor- 
mant, but ſhall be executed in its full vigour for the fu- 
ture, By this means he at once preſerved the law 
from abrogation, and the citizens from infamy. 
And that he might remove the deſpondency and 
conſternation which had ſeized the young men, he 


made an inroad into Arcadia, where he carefully 


avoided coming to an engagement, and contented 
Himſelf with ravaging the territory, and taking a 
ſmall rown belonging to the Mantineans ; thereby 
reviving the hearts of the people, and letting 


them ſee that they were not every where unſucceſs- 


ful. | 
Soon after this, Epaminondas and the Theban 
allies invaded Laconia with an army of forty thou- 
fand ſoldiers, beſide light-armed men and others 
that followed the camp only for plunder, fo that in 
all they were ſeventy thouſand, It was now fix 
hundred years ſince the Dorians had poſſeſſed La- 


conia; and in all that time an enemy had not been 


ſeen within their territories, no man daring to in- 
dade them. But now they made their incurſions 
without refiſtance as far as the Eurotas, and the 
very ſuburbs of Sparta; for Ageſilaus, as Theo- 
pompus writes, would not permit the Spartans to 
oppoſe ſo impetuous a torrent. He contented him- 
ſelf with fortifying the chief parts of the city, and 
placing guards in the moſt important poſts, en- 
during in the meantime the threats and defiances 
of the Thebans, who called upon him by name to 
come and defend his country, which ſuffered theſe 
miſeries upon his account, as he was the ſole au- 
thor of the war. Beſide this he was greatly diſ- 
turbed at home by tumults in the city, by the out- 
cries and cabals of the old men, who were highly 
enraged at their preſent condition, and by the wild 
behaviour of the women, who were terrified even 
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to madneſs by the clamours and the fires of the e- 
nemy in the field. And what further diſtreſſed. 
him was the ſenſe of his loſt glory; for he who 
came to the crown of Sparta when it was in its moſt 
flouriſhing condition and higheſt grandeur, now 
lived to ſee its pride humbled, and all its magnifi- 
cent boaſts confuted, even that which he himſelf 
had been accuſtomed to utter, That the women 0 
Sparta had never ſeen the ſmoke of the enemy's fire. It is 
faid, that when Antalcidas was once diſputing with 
an Athenian about the valour of the two nations, 
the Athenian. ſaid, That they bad 2 driven the 
Spartans from the river Cephiſus : Yes, ſaid Antalcidas, 
but we never drove you from the Euratas. One of the 
common people of Sparta being in company with 
an Argive, who was boaſting how many Spartans 
lay buried in the fields of Argos, replied, But 
you have none buried in the country of Lacoma, Some 
fay that Antalcidas, who was one of the Ephori, 
was ſo terrified on this occaſion that he ſent away 
his children privately to the iſland of Cythera. 
When the enemy attempted. to paſs the river in 
order to attack the town, Ageſilaus betook himſelf 
to the higheſt part of it which was in the middle, 
and there he drew up his army. It happened at 
that time that the Eurotas was ſwelled to a great 
height, by reaſon of the ſnow that had fallen, 
which made the paſſage very difficult to the Lhe- 
bans, not only from the violence of the ſtream, 
but much more from the coldneſs of the water. 
Epaminondas was the firſt perſon that paſſed at the 
head of his infantry, and every where appeared the 
foremoſt man in the army; ſome of the Spartans 
having ſhowed. him to Ageſilaus, he looked ſted- 
faſtly at him for a long time, ſilently following all 
his motions with his eyes, and at laſt uttered only 
this exclamation,  J/bat heroic ſpirit and vigour 1 E- 
paminondas was ambitious to come to an engage- - 
ment in the city, and to erect a trophy there; but 
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| as he could not tempt Ageſilaus out of his advan- 
| tageous poſt, he was forced to march off again, 
| waſling the country as he went, 1 
i In the meantime a conſpiracy broke out in Spar- 
da, where two hundred malecontents, who had for 
| .2a long time concealed their traĩtorous purpoſes, and 
| waited for fuch an opportunity, got into a ſtrong 
part of the town called Hiſrion, where they ſeized 
[| upon the temple of Diana. Ihe Spartans would 
| inſtantly have fallen upon them; but Agefilaus not 
| __ *Enowing how far the ſedition might reach, com- 
| manded them to forbear ; and going himſelf, in his 
| cloak, with but one ſervant, when he came near 
| "the rebels, he called out to them, and ſaid, You 
| Herde miſtaken my orders. My directions were not that 
| you ſhould all go in a body to that ſtation, but that ſome of 
you ſhould plant yourſelves there, and others there; at tlre 
ſame time pointing out to them different parts of 
4 the city. Ihe conſpirators gladly heard this dif- 
| courſe, thinking themſelves not ſuſpected, and rea- 
| dily went off to the places which he ſhowed them. 
- Whereypon Ageſilaus immediately ordered ſome of 
the troops to pofleſs themſelves of that poſt, and 
having cauſed about fifteen of the conſpirators to 
de apprehended, he commanded that they ſhould be 
put to death the night following. $667 
| After this a much more dangerous conſpiracy 
was diſcovered of a great number of Spartan citi- 
*zens, who met ' privately at a certain place, where 
| they conſulted how to introduce a. change in the 
ö government. It was equally dangerous, during the 
3B ofleſent confuſion, to proſecute them publicty, and 
| to connive at them. Agefilaus therefore, by con- 
| 


"fear of the Ephori, put them to death privately 
eg proceſs; a thing never before known in 
Sparta. FV | 
*F At this time alſo many of the Helots, and other 
| mercenaries, that were liſted in the army, ran away 
| . bad the enemy, which produced a great conſterna- 
| Panda _ tion 
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tion in the city. He therefore cauſed ſome officers, 
every morning before day, to ſearch: the quarters 
of the ſoldiers, and where any man was gone, to 
hide his arms, that ſo the greatneſs of the number 
night: novappeas;: > conf ͤ fangs ie apr bits - 
Hiſtorians differ about the cauſe of the departure 
of the Thebans from Sparta. Some ſay that the 

winter forced them; and that the Arcadian ſoldiers 
diſbanding, made it neceflary for the reſt to retire, 
Others. ſay, that they ſtaid there three months, 
till they had laid waſte-the whole country. I heo- 
pompus ſays, that when the governours of Bœotia 
had given orders to decamp, Phrixus che Spartan 
came and offered the Thebans ten talents from A- 
geſilaus to purchaſe their retreat; ſo that, accord- 
ing to him, when they were retiring of their own 
accord, they received money from their enemies to 
defray the expenſes of their march. How he alone 
ſhould come to the knowledge of this particular, I 
know not. But all authors agree, that Sparta was 
ſaved from ruin by Ageſilaus, who in this extremity 
of affairs quitted his two darling paſſions, ambition 
and obſtinacy, and ſtudied only the ſecurity and 
preſervation of the city. He could not, however, 
after this great overthrow, reſtore it to its ancient 
greatneſs. For as in healthy bodies long uſed, to a 
ſtrict and regular diet, the leaſt deviation from the 
preſcribed rule is generally fatal; ſo one errour de- 
ſtroyed the ſtrength and proſperity of this city. 
And this may be ealily accounted for., Ihe con- 
ſtitution of Sparta was excellently framed: fox pro: 
moting peace, virtue, and concord; but when the 
people began to aim at conqueſt, and to extend 
their dominions by force of arms contrary to the 
intention of Lycurgus, who thought that ſuch. ac- 
quiſitions were of no importance to the happi- 
neſs of a ſtate, the conſequence was diſgrace an 
run i Ar vd min bro nie 2621} To $7133 Vi 

Ageſilaus being now very aged, gave over all 
1 | ; GE4J military 
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military employments; but his ſon Archidamus, 
i having received ſome ſuccours from Dionyſius of 
| Sicily, defeated the Arcadians: in an engagement 
known by the name of the tearleſs battle, wherein 
there was a great ſlaughter of the enemy without 
the loſs of one Spartan. This victory did but too 
much diſcover the preſent weakneſs of Sparta; for 
formerly victory was eſteemed ſo uſual a thing with 
them, that for their greateſt ſucceſſes they only ſa - 
erificed a cock to the gods; the ſoldiers never 
boaſted, nor were the citizens extravagantly joyful ar 
the news. Nay, when the great victory was ob- 
tained at Mantinea, which is defcribed by Thucy- 
dides, the meflenger that brought the news had no 
other reward, than a piece of meat which was ſent 
to him from the public table. But at the news of 
this Arcadian victory, they were not able to contain 
themſelves; the king went out in proceſſion with. 
tears of joy in his eyes, and attended by the magi- 
ſtrates, to meet and embrace his fon. The old 
men and the women marched out in crouds as far 
as the river Eurotas, lifting up their hands, and 
thanking the gods, as if Sparta had that day waſned 
afff the ſtain that ſo lately ſtuck upon her, and had 
juſt then recovered her ancient ſplendour. For we 
are told that till then the married men durſt not 
look their'wives inthe face, through ſhame for their 
late loſſes. | hg: | = 
When Epaminondas was rebuilding Meſſene, 
and recalling the ancient inhabitants to repeople it, 
the Spartans durſt not appear in the field to obſtruct 
it; though „ _ much concerned at it, and 
-were full of reſentment againſt Ageſilaus for ſuf- 
fering ſo large a territory, equal to their own in 
compaſs, for fertility the richeſt of all Greece, and 
which they had enjoyed ſo long, to be taken from 
them in his reign. For this reaſon he refuſed to 
accept of peace when offered him by the Thebans, 
He could not be brought to make a formal 
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of that which they had already in poſſeſſion. But 
this obſtinacy had like to have coſt him dear; for 
he not only failed of recovering that territory, but 
in the progreſs of the war was over- reached by a 
ſtratagem, which brought Sparta itſelf into the 
moſt imminent danger. For when the Mantineans 
had again revolted from the Thebans to the Lace- 
dæmonians, and Epaminondas underſtood that A- 
geſilaus was marching to their aſſiſtance with a 
powerful army, he privately in the night quitted his 
quarters at Tegea, and unknown to the Manti- 
neans, paſſing by Ageſilaus, marched towards Spar- 
ta, which he almoſt ſurpriſed *. and defence 


leſs. Ageſilaus being informed of this by Euthy- 


nus the Theſpian, according to Calliſthenes, or by. 
ſome Cretan, according to Xenophon, immediately 
diſpatched a meſſenger on horſeback to Sparta to- 
advertiſe the citizens. of it, and he bimſclf arrived R 
ſoon after. In a little time the Thebans appeared, 
and having paſſed. the Eurotas, aſſaulted the town. 
Ageſilaus received them with great courage, and 
ekerted himſelf much beyond what was to be ex- 
pected from his years. For he did not now fight 
with that caution which he formerly made uſe 
of, but rather with a deſperate boldneſs, which 
(though not his uſual method) ſucceeded ſo well, 
that he reſcued the city out of che hands of Epa- 
minondas, erected a trophy for his victory, and 
ſhowed even to the women and children how 
nobly the Lacedæmonians paid the debt which 
they owed to their country for their education. 
Archidamus ſignally diſtinguiſhed himſelf that day 
both by his courage and his agility, flying from 
place to place, preſenting himſelf in all the moſt 
dangerous paſſes, and with a few companions con- 
tinually repulſing the enemy where they preſſed 
hardeſt into the town. But the greateſt example 
of valour was given by Iſadas, the ſon of Phœbidas, 
to the admiration of the enemy as well 2 * 
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friends. He was tall and beautiful, and juſt in 
that bloom of youth which is the boundary be- 
twixt childhood and manhood; ' He ha@ neither 
arms nor cloaths to cover him, having juſt before 
anointed his body with oil. When the alarm was 
given, he ran out immediately with a ſpear in one 
Hand. and a fword in the other, and ruſhed into 
the thickeſt of his enemies, bearing down all be- 
fore him. He received no wound, whether he 
were the particular care of ſome god, who re 
warded his valour with an extraordinary protec- 
tion, or whether he appeared to the enemy to be 
ſomething more than man. The gallantry of the 
action was ſo eſteemed among the Spartans, that 
the Ephori gave him a garland; but afterwards 
they fined him a thouſand drachmas for going out 
'to battle: unarmed. 22 N 21 & '$ 8 1318 20 | 
A few days after this there was another battle 
fought near Mantinea, wherein Epaminondas ha- 
ving routed the van of the Lacedæmonians, being 
eager in the purſuit of them, Anticrates the Laco- 
nian wounded him with a ſpear, according to Dio- 
ſcorides, though others ſay it was with a ſword, 
which is. the moſt probable, for the Spartans to 


this day call the poſterity of Anticrates, Muchærio- 


nes, or ſtvordmen, becauſe he flew Epaminondas with 
a ſword; They fo dreaded Epaminondas' when li- 
ving, that Anticrates was beloved and admired by 
all; nay, they decreed honours ' and rewards to 
him, and to his poſterity. an immunity from all 
taxes. This privilege Callicrates one of his deſcen- 
I Rada apes we ELOS 
© 'Epaminondas being flain, there was a general 
peace again concluded, from which Ageſilaus ex- 
cluded the Meſſenians as men that had no city, and 
thefore would not let them ſwear to the qeague; to 
which when the reſt of the Greeks admitted them, 
the Lacedzmonians broke off, and continued the 


war alone, in hopes of recovering Meſſenia- For 
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this reaſon Ageſilaus was eſteemed a man of a vio- 
lent obſtinate diſpoſition, and inſatiably fond of 
war, who took ſuch pains to hinder the league, and 
to protract the war at a time when he had nat 
money wherewith to carry it on, but was forced 
to borrow of the citizens, and to oppreſs them 
with heavy taxes; whereas it was high. time to 
eaſe them of their burdens, and put an end to 
their calamities, inſtead of labouring by every me- 
thod to recover the country of Meflenia, after he 
had loſt ſo great an empire both by fea and land, 
as the Spartans were poſſeſſed of, when he came to. 
the crown, L6 eee 
But he was {ill more cenſured for putting him- 
ſelf into the ſervice of Tachos the Egyptian. It 
was thought unworthy of him, who was then loox 
ed upon as the greateſt man in all Greece, who had 
filled all countries with his renown, to let out 
his perſon and reputation to hire to a Barbarian, 
an Egyptian rebel, and to fight for pay, as captain 
only of a band of mercenaries. If when he was 
above eighty years old, after his body was worn out 
with age, and enfeebled with wounds, he had en- 
gaged in ſome very honourable cauſe, even for the 
liberty of Greece, it might have been eſteemed an 
unſeaſonable ambition and worthy of ſome reproof. 
For a certain congruity of time and circumſtances 
is neceſſary to render an action good; nay, it may 
be ſaid that a juſtneſs of meaſure and degree alone 
diſtinguiſhes virtue from vice. But Ageſilaus was 
not governed by theſe conſiderations; he thought 
no public employment diſhonourable; the ignobleſt 
thing in his eſteem was for a man to ſit idle at home, 
till death overtook him. The money therefore that 
he received from Tachos, he laid: out in hiri 
ſome mercenary. troops; and having filled his ſhips, 
and taken thirty Spartans with him for his council, 
as formerly he had done in his Aſiatic expedition, 
he ſet fail for Egypt. 7440 
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As ſodn as he arrived, all the great officers of 
the kingdom came to pay their compliments to him. 
His great reputation had raiſed the expectation of 
the whole country, which flocked to ſee him; but 
when they found, inſtead of the majeſty and ſplen- 
dour which they looked for, a little old man of a 
contemptible appearance lying down upon the graſs, 
in a mean garb, they could not refrain from laugh- 
ter and raillery, crying out, that this was lite the 
fable of the mountain which brought forth a mouſe.. They 
were much more ſurpriſed at his abſurdity and ru- 
ſticity when the preſents uſually offered to ſtran- 
gers of diſtinction. were brought to him; for he 
took only the meal, the calves, and the geeſe, but 
rejected the ſweet-meats, the confections, and per- 
fumes: and when they urged him to accept them, he 
faid, They might carry them to the Helots, Theophra- 
ſtus ſays that he was highly pleaſed. with. the Egyp- 
tian papyrus,. becauſe on account of its thinneſs 
and pliantneſs it was v roper to make garlands; 
and — he left Karo, he Icfived the king to let 
Rim carry ſome of it home with him. 
When he joined with T'achos, he found his ex- 
1 of being general fruſtrated ; | achos re- 
ſerved that place for himſelf, making Agefilaus on - 
ly captain of the mercenaries, and Chabrias the 


_ © Athenian admiral, This was the firſt occaſion of 


His diſcontent ; but there followed others; and he 
was obliged for a conſiderable time to bear with the 
infolence and vanity of this Egyptian. At length 
he was forced to attend on him into Pheœnicia, in a 
condition much below his ſpirit and dignity. -How- 
ever he ſubmitted to it for a While, till he had an 
opportunity of ſhowing his reſentment. It was ſoon 
afforded him by Nectanabis, Tachos's own couſin, 
and a commander under him, who revolted from 
his uncle, and was proclaimed, king by the Egyp- 
tians. This man invited Ageſilaus and Chabrias 


to his party, offering great rewards to both. he | 
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chos being advertiſed of it, had recourſe to per- 
ſuaſions, prayers, and entreaties. Chabrias was 
prevailed upon, and endeavoured by remonſtrances 

to reconcile Ageſilaus to Tachos, and "OP him firm 
to his intereſt. But he replied, You, O Chabrias, 
came hither a volunteer, and may go or ſlay as you 


pleaſe ; but I am the 2 of Sparta, appointed to head 


the Egyptians, and therefore I cannot fight againſt thoſe 
to whom I was ſent as a friend, unleſs I am commanded 


to do ſo by my country. At the ſame time he diſpatch - 


ed meſſengers to Sparta, by whom he accuſed Ta- 


chos to the ſenate, and juſtified Nectanabis. The 


two Egyptians alſo ſent ambaſſadors-to Lacedzmon, 
to ſolicit the favour of the Spartans, the one as 
being their old friend and confederate, and the o- 
ther as a perſon already well afleted.towards them, 


and whom a ſenſe of gratitude would abſolutely de- 
vote to their ſervice. The Spartans having heard 


both fides, ſent this public anſwer, That they referred 
the whole matter to Ageſilaus, and wrote privately to him, 
to act as he ſhould find it beſt for the intereſt of the com- 
monwealth, Upon receipt of his orders, he ſoon chan- 
ged ſides, and carried all the mercenaries with him 
to N ectabanis, covering this ſcandalous and un- 
worthy conduct with the plauſible pretence of act- 
ing for the benefit. of his country; whereas, that 
veil being taken off, the fact deſerves no better name 
than treachery. But the Lacedzmonians, who 
make it the firſt principle of virtue to ſerve their 


country, know not any ching to be juſt or unjuſt 


by any meaſure but that. 


* 


Tachos being thus deſerted by the mercenaries 


fled ; but, at the ſame time, another prince of the 
city of Mendes, put in his claim, and being decla- 
red king by his party, marched at the head of a 
hundred thouſand men againſt Nectanabis. NeCta» 
nabis in his diſcourſe with Ageſilaus deſpiſed, them 
as men who, though many in number, were artiſans 


and tradeſmen, and ftrangers to martial eine 
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To whom Ageſilaus anſwered, That he 5 their 
numbers, but was afraid of their ignorance, which gave 
n rom for deceiving them by art and Aratagem; for 
| 2 are to be uſed only upon cunning and crafty men, 
who being ſuſpicious of the enemies deſigns, and forming 
others to countermine them, often fall into the ſnare unad- 
viſedly ; but he who neither ſuſpects nor fears any thing, 
grves no more opportunity to the enemy, than he who flands 
il gives to a ꝛbreſtler. This: Mendeſian was not 
wanting in his ſolicitations to Ageſilaus, ſo that 
Nectanabis grew ſuſpicious, But when Ageſilaus 
adviſed him to fight the enemy immediately, and 
not to protract the war with ſuch men, who, though 
rude and ignorant, would ſo increaſe in numbers, 
as wholly to encompaſs them, and prevent their 
deſigns ; this confirmed him in his jealouſy, and 
made him take the quite contrary courſe, . and 
retreat into a city fortified with large and ſtrong 
walls. Ageſilaus finding himſelf miſtruſted, was 
very much incenſed; yet being aſhamed to change 
fides again, or to return home without performing 
any thing, he was forced to follow Nectanabis, and 
Mut himſelf up with him in the town, © | 

When the enemy came up, and began to draw 
an entrenchment about the town, the Egyptian 
fearing the event of a ſiege, was reſolving upon a 
battle; the Greeks were alſo of the ſame opinion, 
the provifions growing already ſcarce in the place. 
When Ageſilaus oppoſed it, the Egyptians ſuſpect- 
ed him more than ever, and publicly called him a 
traitor. But Ageſilaus heard all theſe reproaches 
patiently, and purſued the defign which he had laid 

to over-reach the enemy. It was this. 

The enemy had drawn a deep ditch about the 
wall, reſolving to ſhut up the king entirely. When 
the ditch was brought almoſt quite ql and the 
two ends were nearly joined together, Ageſilaus 
waiting for the advantage of the night, ordered all 
his Greeks to arm: then going to the King, he 


ſaid, 
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ſaid, This, young man, is your opportunity of ſaving 
pourſelf,, which I durſt not all this while diſcover, le/? 


the diſcovery ſhould prevent it; but now the enemy have 


by their own labour provided for our ſecurity. As much 
of this ditch as is finiſhed will prevent them 1. ſur- 
rounding us with their multitude, the gap yet left wi 
ſuffecient for us to ſally cut by : new follow us, and by 
fighting valiantly ſave your * and your army; their 
front will not be able to tand 

will ſecure us from the ret. Nectanabis admiring the 
wiſdom of Ageſilaus, immediately placed himſelf in 
the Grecian army, and attacked the enemy who 
were very caſily defeated, Ageſilaus having now 


gotten credit with the king, employed again a ſtra- 


tagem of the ſame kind againſt the enemy. He 
ſometimes pretended a retreat, and ſometimes turn- 
ed about and faced them; by which means he at laſt 
drew their whole army into a place incloſed between 
two ditches that were very deep and full of water. 
When he had them at this advantage, he ſoon 
charged them, drawing up the front of his battle 
equal to the ſpace between the two ditches, ſo that 
they had no way of ſurrounding him, being inclo- 
ſed themſelves on both ſides. They made bur lit- 
tie reſiſtance; many fell, the reſt fled and were 
diſperſed. | 

Nectanabis being thus ſettled in his kingdom, 
with great kindneis and earneſtneſs invited Ageſi- 
laus to ſpend his winter in Egypt: but he made 
haſte home to aſſiſt in the wars of his own country, 
whoſe treaſury he knew to be empty, though the 
Spartans were forced to hire mercenaries. The 
king diſmiſſed him very honourably, and among 
other gifts preſented the city of Sparta with two 
hundred and thirty talents of filver, towards the 


charge of the war. But the winter-ſeaſon coming 


on, Ageſilaus was driven by a ſtorm upon a deſert 

ſhore in Africa, called the haven of Menelaus, where 

he expired, being _ eighty-four years old, of 
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which he had reigned forty-one in Lacedæmon. 
The firſt thirty years of his reign he paſſed in great 
ſplendour, being eſteemed the moſt powerful prince 
of all Greece, and conſidered in it as king and com- 
mander in chief, till the battle of Leuctra. It was 
the cuſtom of the Spartans to bury perſons of or- 
dinary rank in the place where they died, whatſo - 
ever country it was, but their kings they embalmed 
and carried home. The attendants of Ageſilaus 
not having proper materials to embalm him, for 
want of honey which they commonly uſed, wrap- 
ped his body in wax, and ſo conveyed him to Lace- 
dæmon. | 

His ſon Archidamus ſucceeded him in his throne, 
ſo did his poſterity ſucceſſively to Agis, the fifth 
from Ageſilaus; who was murdered by Leonidas, 
for attempting to reſtore the ancicnt diſcipline of 
Sparta, 


F 6 


9 
ALEXANDER the Grzar. 


T being my deſign in this volume to write the 
life of Alexander, and of Cæſar by whom Pom- 
pey was deſtroyed, I ſhall only prenfiſe, (fince the 
multitude of their great actions affords me fo large 
2 field), that J hope my readers will not be diſplea- 
ſed to find that 1 have choſen rather to epitomize 
the moſt celebrated parts of their hiſtory, than to 
inſiſt at large on every particular circumſtance ; e- 
ſpecially conſidering that my deſign is not to write 
hiſtories, but lives. Beſides, the moſt glorious ex- 
ploits do not always furniſh us with the cleareſt dif- 
coveries of virtue, or vice, in men; ſometimes a' 
matter of leſs moment, a ſingular expreſſion or a 
jeſt, informs us better of their manners and incli- 
nations, than the moſt famous ſieges, the arrange- 
ment of the greateſt armies, or the bloodieſt bat - 
tles. Therefore as painters, when they draw a 
portrait, are more exact in the lines and features 
of the face, from which we may beſt diſcover the” 
peculiar diſpoſition of the mind, than in the other” 
parts of the body; ſo let me be allowed to exhibit 
a picture of the lives of theſe great men, by chiefly” 
ſtudying and deſcribing thoſe particulars which moſt 
diſtinctly characteriſe = temper and genius, lea- 
d 2. ing 
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ving their more ſplendid actions and achievements 
to be treated of by others. 5 
It is univerſally agreed, that on the father's ſide 
Alexander deſcended from Hercules by Caranus, 
and from Æacus by Neoptolemus on the mother's 
fide. His father Philip being in Samothrace when 
he was young, fell in love there with Olympias, 
with whom he was initiated in the religious cere- 
monies of the country; and her father and mother 
being both dead, he ſoon after, with the conſent 
of her brother Arymbas, married her. The night 
before the conſummation of the marriage, ſhe 
dreamed that a thunderbolt fell upon her belly, 
which kindled a great fire, the flames of which di- 
vided themſelves on all ſides, and then were extin- 
guiſhed. And Philip, ſome time after he was mar- 
ried, dreamed that he ſcaled up his wife's belly 
with a ſeal, whoſe impreſſion, as he fancied, was 
the figure of a lion. Some interpreted this as a 
warning to. Philip to look narrowly to his wife; but 
1 of Telmiflus conſidering it was unu- 
ual to ſeal up any thing that was empty, aſſured 
him the meaning of his dream was, that the queen 
was with child of a boy, who would one day prove 
as ſtout and courageous as a lion. Not long after 
a dragon was obſerved to lie cloſe by Olympias 
while the flept ; upon which Philip's. affeQtion to 
her ſenſibly abated : for whether he feared her as. 
an inchantreſs, or thought ſhe had commerce with 
ſome god, and ſo looked on himſelf as unequal to. 
fuch a rival, he was ever after leſs. fond of her 
company. Others ſay, that the women of this. 
country having always been extremely addicted to. 
the enthuſiaſtic ceremonies of Orpheus and Bac- 
chus, (upon which account they were called Clods- 
nes and Mimallines), imitated in many things the E- 
donian and TI hracian women about Mount Hæmus, 
from whom the word Threſceuin ſeems to be deri- 
ved, which ſignifies to perform extravagant and ſuper- 
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ious rites ; and that Olympias having a peculiar” 
zeal for theſe fanatical and enthuſiaſtic inſpirations. 
in order to give the ſolemnities a more wild and 
horrid appearance, uſed to have large tame ſerpents 


with her, which ſometimes creeping out of the ivy 
and the myſtic fans, ſometimes winding themſelves. 
about the ſacred ſpears; the womens-chaplets,.. 


ſtruck the ſpectators with terrour, 

Philip after this viſion ſent Chæron of Megalopo-- 
lis to:confult: the. oracle of Apollo at Delphi, by 
which he was commanded to ſacrifice to, and adore 
Jupiter Ammon above all the other gods. And it 
18 Rid that he.loſt:thatieye with which he preſumed 
to peep through the chink of the door, when he 
ſaw the god in the form of a:ferpent lying by his 
wife. Eratoſthenes ſays, that Olympias, when the : 
brought Alexander on his way in his firſt: expedi-- 
tion, told him in private the ſecret of his birth; and 
exhorted him to behave with courage ſuitable to 
his divine extraction. Others again affirm, that 
ſhe wholly declined this vanity, and uſed to ſay, 
Will Alexander never leave making Juno jealous of me? 

Alexander. was bornon the ſixth. of Hecatombæ- 
on [July], (which month the Macedanians call 
Lous), the ſame day that the temple of Diana at E- 
pheſus yas burnt; upon which occaſion Hegeſias- 
of Maghefia utters a conceit ſo frigid that it might. 
have ſerved to extinguith the flames: It is ng won- 
der, ſays he, that the temple of Diana ſhould be burnt, 
as: ſhe was then attending. as midwife at the birth of A- 
larander. All the prieſts and ſoothſayers who were 
then at Epheſus, looking upon the ruin of this tem- 
ple to be the forerunner of ſome other calamity, 
ran about the town, beating their faces, and crying: 
out, that that day had brought. forth ſomething that would. 
prove fatal and deſtructiue to all Aſia. Philip had juſt: 
taken Potidæa, when he received theſe three meſſa · 
ges on the ſame day: that Parmenio had over- 
thrown the Illyrians in a great battle; that his race - 
5 28 1 borſe 
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horſe had won the prize at the Olympic games; 
and that his wife was brought to- bed of Alexander; 
with: which being extremely pleaſed, as an addition 
to his ſatis faction, the diviners aſſured him that a 
ſon whoſe birth was accompanied with three victo- 
ries, could not fail of being invincible. 

The ſtatues that moſt reſembled Alexander were 
thoſe of Lyſippus, by whom alone this prince would 
ſuffer his image to be made. The inclination of 
His head which leaned a little to one fide, and the 
livelineſs of his eyes, (in which particulars his friends 
and ſucceſſors chiefly affected to imitate him), were 
very accurately expreſſed by the artiſt. But Apel- 
les, who drew him with thunderbolts in His hand, 
made his complexion browner and darker than it 
really was; for he is ſaid to have been fair, with a 
mixture of ruddineſs chieffy in his face and upon 
_ his breaſt. Ariſtoxenus in his memoirs tells us, 
that an admirable ſcent proceeded from his - ſkin, 
and that his breath and whole-body was ſo fragrant, . 
as to perfume the cloaths which he wore next him; 
the caufe of which might probably be his hot and. 
aduſt temperament ; for ſweet ſmells, as Theophra- 
ſtus conjectures, are produced by the concoction of 
moiſt humours by heat, which is the reaſon that 
thoſe parts of the world which are drieſt and moſt 
burnt up, afford ſpices of the beſt kind, and in the 
greateſt quantity; for the heat of the ſun exhauſts 
the ſuperfluous moiſture, which floats upon the 
fur face of bodies and generates putre faction. And: 
this hot conſtitution, it may be, rendered Alexan- 
der ſo addicted to drinking, and ſo choleric. 

In his early youth he was very temperate with 
regard to the pleaſures of the body, being with. 
much difficulty incited to them, . always uſing 
them with great moderation; though in other 
things he was extremely eager and vehement. In 
his love and purſuit of glory he ſhowed a dignity 
and magnanimity far above his age; for he neither 

| ſought 
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fought nor valued it upon every light occafion, as 
his father Philip did, who affected to ſhow his elo- 
quence like a ſophiſt, and took care to have the 
victories of his chariots at the Olympic games en- 
graven on. his coin. But when Alexander was aſk- 
ed by ſome about him, whether he would run a 
race in the Olympic games, (for he was very ſwift - 
footed), he anſwered, He would, if he might have kings 
to run tuith him. It is evident that he had no opi-- 
nion of the athletic exerciſes; for though he often 
appointed prizes for tragedians, for performers on: 
the flute and harp, and for rhapſodiſts, and gave 
entertainments of every kind of hunting, and of 
fighting with cudgels, yet he rarely gave any en- 
eouragement either to boxing or wreſtling. 

While he was yet very young, he entertained the 
ambafſadors from the king of Perſia in the abſence 
of his father, and charmed them with his politeneſs 
and affability; but they were peculiarly pleaſed with 
the queſtions he aſked them, which were far from 
being childiſh or trifling; for he inquired of them 
the diſtances of places, the manner of travelling in 
the remoter parts of Aſia, the character of their 
king, how he behaved to his enemies, and what 
forces he was able to bring into the field; ſo that 
they were ſtruck with admiration of him, and 
looked upon the abilities of Philip, though ſo high- 
ly celebrated, to be nothing in compariſon of the 
extenſive genius and enterpriſing ſpirit of his ſon. 
Whenever he heard that Philip had taken any 
town of importance, or won any ſignal victory, in- 
ſtead of rejoicing at it, he would tell his compa- 
nions, that his father would anticipate every thing, and 
leave him and them no opportunities of performing great 
and illuſtrious actions. For being more addicted to 
virtue and glory, than either to pleaſure or riches, 
he eſteemed all that he ſhould receive from his fa- 
ther, as a diminution of his own future achieve- 
ments; and he would have choſen rather to ſucceed 
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to a kingdom involved in troubles and wars, which 
would have afforded him frequent exerciſe of his 
valour, and a large field of honour, than to one 
already flouriſhing and ſettled, where he muſt lead 


an unadtive life, and be as. it were buried in the 


ſordid enjoyments of wealth and luxury, 

The care of his education was committed to a 
great many preceptors and tutors, over whom Leo- 
nidas, akinſman of Olympias, a man. of an auſtere- 


temper, preſided. Though he did not decline the 


title of preceptor, the office itſelf being important 
and honourable, yet, becauſe of his dignity and re- 
lation to the royal family, he was called by others 
Alexander's foſter - father and governour. But he 
who took upon him the place and name of his pre- 


ceptor, was Lyſimachus the Acarnanian, who, 
though nat diſtinguithed by his merit or polite ac- 


compliſhments, recommended. himſelf to favour, 
and obtained the next. rank to Leonidas, merely by 
calling himſelf Phenix, Alexander Achilles, and Phi- 
lip Peleus. | 

When Philonicus the Theſſalian brought the 
horſe Bucephalus to Philip, offering to ſell him for 
thirteen talents, they went into the field to try 
bim; but they found him ſo very vitious and un- 
manageable, that he reared up when they endea-- 
voured to. back. him, and would not ſo much as. 
endure the voice of any of Philip's attendants; Phi- 
lip, diſliking him and ordering his ſervants. to lead. 


him away as altogether wild and untractable, Alex- 


ander, who ſtood by, would not let them, ſaying, 
What an excellent horſe do they loſe, for want of address 
and boldneſs to manage him? Philip at firſt took no 

notice of what he faid ; but when he heard him 
repeat the ſame thing, and ſaw that he was uneaſy, . 
he ſaid, Do you reproach thoſe who are elder than ycur- 
ſelf, as if you knew more, and were better able to manage 
a horſe than they? Yes, replied he, with this horſe I 
could deal better than any one elſe. . And if you dn 4 
| | aid. 
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faid Philip, what will you forfeit for your raſhneſs 2 
The whole price of the horſe, ſaid Alexander. At this 
the whole company fell a-laughing ; but as ſoon as 
the agreement was made between them about the 

money, he immediately ran to the horſe, and ta- 
king hold of the bridle, turned him directly towards 
the ſun, having it ſeems obſerved that he was 
frighted by the motion of his own ſhadow. Then 
letting him go forward a little, ſtill keeping the reins 
in his hand, and ſtroking him gently, when he 
found his fury begin to abate, he let fall his upper 
garment ſoftly, and with one nimble leap mounted, 
on his back; and when he was fecurely ſeated, by 
little and little he ſtraitened the bridle, and curbed 
him without ſtriking or teaſing him. Afterwards, 
when he perceived his heat and mettle was leſs im- 
petuous, though he was till eager to run, he let 
him go at full ſpeed, not only encouraging him 
with a commanding voice, but preſſing him forward 
alſo with his heel, All who were prefent beheld 
this action at firſt with filent aſtoniſhment, and ap- 
prehenſion for Alexander's ſafety ; till ſeeing him 
turn at the end of his career, and come back re- 
joicing and triumphing for what he had performed, 
they all burſt out into acclamations of applauſe ;, 
and his father weeping for joy, kiſſed him as he 
came down from his horſe, and in his tranſport 
ſaid, O my ſon, ſeek ſome kingdom equal to thy worth, 
for Macedonia is toa little for thee, | 

Philip conſidering that he was of a temper n 
eaſily controlled, and that though he might be led 
to his duty by reaſon, he was impatient of compul- 
ſion, always endeavoured to. perſuade, rather than 
to command him. And now looking upon inſtruc- 
tion and education to be of too great difficulty and 
importance to be wholly truſted to thoſe maſters, 
who only taught him muſic, and other ſuperficial. 
and vulgar ſciences, and. to require, as Sopharles, 


fays | 
bo. The 
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The guiding rudder and retraining curb, 

he ſent for Ariſtotle, the moſt knowing and ce- 
tebrated philoſopher of his time, and rewarded him 
with a munificence proportionable to the care he took 
to inſtruct his ſon, For he repeopled his native ci- 
ty Stagira, which he had cauſed to be demoliſhed 
a little before, reſtored to their habitations all the 
citizens who were in exile or ſlavery, and aſſigned 
them the Nymphæum for their ſtudies and exerci- 
ſes, niear the town of Mieza,- where to this day 
they ſhow Ariſtotle's ſtone ſeats, and the ſhady 
walks which he uſed to frequent. It appears that 
Alexander was inſtructed by him not only in mora- 
tity and policy, but in thoſe more abſtruſe and dif- 
ficult parts of learning, which are called by the 
peculiar names of Acroamatics, and Epopytes, and 
which are'never communicated to the vulgar. For 
when he was in Aſia, and heard that Ariſtotle had 
publiſhed ſome treatiſes of that kind, he wrote 
to him with great freedom in the behalf of phi- 
loſophy, in this manner : Alexander to Aviffotle 
bealth. You have not done well to publiſh your books 
acroamatics ; for what is there now wherein J can 
furpaſs others, if theſe things in which I have been 
particularly inſtructed by you, be laid open to all? 
For my part, I had rather excel others in the know- 
| ledge of the eee ſciences, than in the extent of my 
power and dominion. Farewell, Ariſtotle, to ap- 
peaſe him and gratify this noble ambition, anſwer- 
ed that thoſe books were indeed publithed, but 
not the fubject of them. For indeed his me- 
taphyſics are written in ſuch a manner that they 
are unſerviceable to learners, and ufeful only to 
thoſe who are well verſed in the principles of 
that ſeience. It was probably to Ariſtotle thathe 
owed the knowledge he had in phyfic : for when 
any of his friends were ſick, he would often pre- 
feribe them their courſe of diet, and medicines pro- 
| | | per 
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per to their diſeaſe, as we may find in his epiſtles. He 
was naturally a great lover of every kind of learn- 
ing, and much addicted to reading; but the book 
he delighted in moſt was Homer's iliad, which he 
eſteemed and called a treaſure of military knowledge, 
He always had with him a copy of it which had 
been corrected for him by Ariſtotle, and which 
is called the caſtet- copy. Oneſicritus informs us 
that he laid this with his dagger every night un- 
der his pillow. When he was in upper Aſia, where 
he could not be ſo eaſily ſupplied with books, he 
ordered Harpalus to ſend him ſome ; who furniſhed, 
him with Philiſtus's hiſtory, a great many of the 
tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and Aſchylus, 
and ſome dithyrambics compoſed by Teleſtes and 
Philoxenus. For ſome time he had as great a reſpe&t 
and affection (as he uſed to ſay himſelf) for Ariſto- 
tle as for his father Philip; for one, he ſaid, had 
given him life, and the other had taught him how to live 
well, But afterwards he had ſome miſtruſt of 
him, though not ſo much as to do him any in- 
jury; but the kindneſs he continued to ſhow him 
not being accompanied with that warmth and ten- 
derneſs which he had formerly expreſſed, proved 
that his affection was abated. However that love 
of learning which was natural to him, and which 
his education had increaſed, never left him, as ap- 
pears by the reſpect he ſhowed to Anaxarchus, by 
the preſent of fifty talents which he ſent to Xe- 
nocrates, and his particular care and eſteem for 
Dandamis and Calanus. Dy 1 
When Philip went on an expedition againſt the 
Byzantines, he left Alexander, then fixteen years 
old, his lieutenant in Macedonia, and intruſted 
him with the royal ſignet. Alexander in his father's 
abſence reduced the rebellious Medarans, and ha- 
ving taken their chief town by ſtorm, drove out 
the barbarous inhabitants, and planting a colony of 
ſeveral nations in their room, called the place lex- 
andropolis. 
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andropolis. At the battle of Chæronæa, which his 
father fought againſt the Grecians, he is ſaid to 
have been the firſt man that charged the ſacred 
band of the Thebans. And even in my remem- 
brance there ſtood an old oak near the river Cephi- 
ſus, which the country-people called Alexander's 
oak, becauſe his tent was pitched under it. And 
not far off are to be ſeen the graves of the Mace- 
donians who fell in that battle. This early bravery 
made Philip fo fond of him, that nothing pleaſed 
him more than to hear his ſubjects call Alexander 
their king, and himſelf their general. 

But the diſorders of his family, chiefly cauſed by 
his marriages and amours, (the whole kingdom in 
a manner taking part in the quarrels of the wo- 

men), produced many diſputes and diſſenſions be- 

tween them, which the ill-nature of Olympias, a 
woman of a jealous and implacable temper, {till in- 
creaſed by exaſperating Alexander againſt his father. 
Among other things, this accident contributed 

eatly to inflame their reſentment, At the wed- 
Jing of Cleopatra, whom Philip married, though 
the was much too young for him, her uncle Atta- 


las in his cups defired the Macedonians would im- 


plore the gods to give them a lawful ſucceſſor to 
the kingdom by his niece. This ſo incenſed Alex- 
ander, that he threw one of the cups at him, crying 


out, You villain, what am I then à baſtard? Philip 


immediately ſtarted up and ran towards his ſon with 


kis ſword drawn ; but by the good fortune of both, | 


his exceſſive rage, and the wine he had drank, made 
his foot flip, ſo that he fell down on the floor. At 
which Alexander moſt reproachfully inſulted over 
him: See there, ſaid he, the man, who was preparing 


fo paſs out of Europe into Aſia, overturned in paſſing 


from one ſeat to another. Soon after this drunken 
brawl, he and his mother Olympias went from 
court; and when he had placed her in Epirus, he 
himſelf retire&into Illyricum. | 


About 
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About this time Demaratus the Corinthian, an 
old friend of the family, who had the liberty of 
ſaying any thing among them without offence, came 
to viſit Philip. After the firſt compliments and 
embraces were over, Philip aſked him, herber the 
Grecians lived in amity with one another? It ill becomes 
you, replied Demaratus, to nquire after the ſtate of 
Greece, who have involved your own houſe in ſo many di. 
ſenſions and calamities. Philip was ſo touched by this 
ſeaſonable reproach, that he immediately ſent for 
His ſon home, and at laſt, by Demaratus's media- 
tion, prevailed with him to return. But this recon- 
ciliation laſted not long; for when Pexodorus, go- 
vernour of Caria, ſent Ariſtocritus to treat of a 
match between his eldeſt daughter and Philip's ſon 
Aridzus, hoping by this alliance to ſecure his af- 
ſiſtance upon occaſion, Alexander's mother and 
friends took occafion, by idle reports and flanders, to 
raiſe a ſuſpicion in his mind, that Philip intended by 
means of this ſplendid and powerful alliance to make 
Aridzus his ſucceſſor in the kingdom. This gave 
him great uneaſineſs; he therefore diſpatched one 
Theſſalus a player into Caria, to perſuade Pexo- 
dorus to think no more of Aridzus, who was both 
illegitimate and a fool, and rather to accept of him 
for his ſon-in-law. This propoſition was much 
more agreeable to Pexodorus than the former. But 
Philip, as ſoon as ever he was made acquainted with 
this tranſaction, went directly to his ſon's apart- 
ment, accompanied only by one of his moſt inti- 
mate friends, Philotas the ſon of Parmenio, and 
there reproved him with great ſeverity and bitter- 
neſs; he upbraided him with the meanneſs and de- 
generacy of his ſpirit, and told him that he was un- 
worthy of the crown he was to inherit, ſince he could 
degrade himſelf ſo far as to deſire the alliance of a 
Carian, who was at beſt but the vaſſal of a barba- 
rous prince. Nor did this ſatisfy his reſentment; 
for he wrote to the Corinthians, bidding them 
1 ſen 
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ſend Theſſalus to him in chains, and baniſhed 
Harpalus, Nearchus, Phrygius, and Ptolemy, his 
ſon's confidents and favourites, whom Alexander 
afterwards recalled, and raiſed to great honour and 
preferment. 8 

Not long after this, a“ youth named Pauſanias, 
having been forcibly abuſed by the contrivance of 
Attalus and Cleopatra, and finding he could get no 
reparation for his diſgrace at Philip's hands, watch- 
ed his opportunity and murdered him. The guilt 
of this fact was partly charged upon Olympias, who 
is ſaid to have encouraged and exaſperated the en- 
raged youth to revenge, and partly upon Alexander 
himſelf, who, when Pauſanias came and complained 
to him of the injury he had received, repeated this 
line out of Euripides's Medea, 1 


The bridal father, bridegroom, and the Bride. 


However, he took care to find out and puniſh the 
accomplices of the conſpiracy, and was very angry 


with Olympias for treating Cleopatra with too 


great rigour in his abſence. 

Alexander was but twenty years old when he 
ſucceeded to the kingdom, which was expoſed on 
all fides to envy, hatred, and danger, the barba- 
rous nations that bordered on Macedonia, being im- 
patient of being governed by any but their own na- 
tive princes; and though Philip had been victo- 
rious over the Grecians, yet as he had not time to 
ſubdue their ſpirits and inure them to the yoke, he 
had only diſturbed and unſettled the ſtate of affairs, 
which were left in great uncertainty and confuſion, 
becauſe cuſtom had not yet rendered the change 


. Familiar and eaſy. The Macedonians therefore, 
thinking the ſituation of the kingdom critical and 
dangerous, adviſed Alexander to abandon all de- 


figns of ſubduing Greece, and to endeavour to re- 
duce the neighbouring nations by gentle means, and 
prevent innovations in their very beginning, But 
r | de 


tion with them, he re 
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he rejected this counſel as weak and timorous, and 
rather choſe to ſecure himſelf by reſolution and 
magnanimity, than by ſeeming to ſtand in fear of 
any, to encourage all to trample on him. In con- 
ſequence of this determination, he diſappointed the 
hoſtile defigns of the Barbarians by making a ſud- 
den incurſion into their country, as far as the ri- 
ver liter, where he gave Syrmus king of the Tri- 
ballians a conſiderable overthrow, And hearing, 
that the J hebans were ready to revolt, and that 
the Athenians joined with them, he immediately 
marched through the ſtraits of 'Fhermopylz, ſay- 
ing, Demoſthenes called ms a child while” I was in [llyrt- 
cum and the country of the Triballians, and a youth while 
I was in Theſſaly ; I will naw ſhow him before the walls. 
of Athens that I am a man, | 
When he came to Thebes, being willing to ac- 
cept of their repentance for what was paſt, he only 
demanded of them Phconix and Prothytes the au- 
thors of the rebellion, and proclaimed a general 
pardon to thoſe who would come over to him. 
But when the Thebans, on the other fide, not on- 
ly required Philotas and Antipater to be delivered. 
into their hands, but alſo publicly invited all who 
would aſſert the liberty of Geeece into an aflocia- 
Gved to turn his arms againſt. 
them. The Thebans indeed defended” themfelves: 
by their alacrity and-courage more than by their 
ſtrength, being much outnumbered by their ene- 
mies. But when the Macedonian garrifon ſallied 
out upon them from the citadel, they were ſo en- 
compaſſed on all ſides, that moſt of them fell in 
the battle. The city itſelf being taken, was ſacked: 
and razed, on, purpoſe that ſo ſevere an example 
might terrify the reſt of Greece into obedience. 
However, to colour this ſeverity, he gave out that 
he was forced to it by the preſſing complaints and 
accuſations of his confederates the Phocians and 
Platæans. So that, except the prieſts, thoſe be- 
2 9400 24 2 tween 
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tween whom and the Macedonians a right of ho- 
ſpitality ſubſiſted, the family of the poet Pindar, 
and thoſe who were known to have oppoſed the 
rebellion, all the reſt, to the number of thirty. 
thouſand, were publicly ſold for flaves; and it is 
computed, that upwards of ſix. thouſand were put 
to the ſword. Among the other calamities that be- 
fel this miſerable city, it happened that ſome 'T hra- 
cian ſoldiers plundered and demoliſhed the houſe 
of an illuſtrious matron named Timoclea; and theiv 
captain, after he had raviſhed her, aſked her if ſhe 
had any money concealed ;. the anſwered that ſhe 
had, and bid him follow her into the garden, where 
ſhe ſhowed him a well, mto which ſhe told him, 
upon the taking of the city, ſhe had thrown what 
ſhe had of moſt value. The IJ hracian ſtooping 
clown to view the place, ſhe came behind him and 
puſhed. him into the well, and then threw great 
ſtones in upon him, till ſhe had killed him, After 
which, when the ſoldiers led her away bound to 
Alexander, her mien and carriage ſhowed her to 
be a woman of a noble rank and an elevated mind ; 
for ſhe did not betray the leaſt fign of fear or aſto- 
niſhment. And when the king aſked her who the 
was, J am, faid ſhe, the . of T heagenes, who com- 
mamded in the battle of Cheronea, againſt your father 
Philip, and fell there for the liberty of Greece, Alex- 
ander was ſo ſurpriſed at both her action and her 
ſpeech, that he gave her and her children full li- 
berty to go whither they pleaſed, | 
After this he received the Athenians into favour, 
although they had ſhowed themſelves ſo much con- 
cerned at the calamity of Thebes, that they omitted 
the celebration of their feſtivals, and entertained 
thoſe who eſcaped with all poffible humanity. But 
whether his fury, like that of lions, was. pacified 
after being ſo fully glutted with ſlaughter, or 
whether after an example of horrid cruelty he had 
a mind to appear 222 he not only forgave the 
. | Athenians 
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Athenians their paſt offences, but adviſed them to 
look to their affairs with caution and vigilance, up- 
on this conſideration, that if he ſhould die they 
were like to be the arbiters of Greece. It is cer- 
tain, that he often repented of his ſeverity to the 
Thebans, and his remorſe had ſuch influence on 
his temper, as to make him afterwards leſs rigorous 
to many others. He imputed alſo the murder of 
Clitus, which he committed in his wine, and the 
baſe deſertion of the Macedonians, who refuſed to 
follow him againſt the Indians, (by which his glory 
was tarniſhed and his enterpriſe left imperfect), to 
the wrath and vengeance of Bacchus, the protector 
of Thebes. And it was obſerved, that whatſoever 
any Theban, who ſurvived this victory, aſked of 


him, was certainly granted, | | | 
Soon after this the Grecians being aſſembled at * 
the iſthmus of Peloponneſus, declared their reſolu- 1 


tion of joining with Alexander in the war againſt | 
the Perſians, and made choice of him for their ge- 1 
neral, - While he ſtaid there, many ſtateſmen and A 
philoſophers came from all parts to viſit him, and 
congratulate him upon his election. He expected 
the ſame compliment from Diogenes of dinope, 
for he was then at Corinth ;- but when he found 
that he took no notice of him, and that he did not 
ſo much as ſtir out of the ſuburb called Cranium, | ? 
where he reſided, Alexander went thither. himſelf F 
to viſit him. Diogenes was at that time lying on 
the ground and baſking himſelf in the ſun ; but 
when he ſaw ſo much company near him, he raiſed 
himſelf a little, and looked upon Alexander, who, — Mn 
after ſaluting him, aſked him whether he wanted 1 
any thing; Only, replied he, land from. between me $ 
and the ſun. Alexander was ſo affected at this an- 
ſwer, and ſo ſurpriſed at the greatneſs of the man's 
ſoul, who had taken ſo little notice of him, that, 
as he went away, he told his followers, who were 
laughing at the moroſeneſs of the philoſopher, A 
Ee 3 Tha t 1 


ET 
That if he were not Alexander, he could wiſh to be Dio- 


genes. : 

Then he went to Delphi, to conſult Apollo con- 
cerning the ſucceſs of the war he had undertaken; 
and happening to come at a time that was eſteemed 
unlucky, when it was unlawful to give any anſwers 
from the oracle, he ſent meſſengers to deſire the 
prieſteſs to do her office; but ſhe refuſing to com- 
ply, alleging that there was a law to the contrary, 
he went up himſelf, and drew her by force into the 
temple, where tired and overcome with ſtruggling, 
My fon, ſaid ſhe, thou art invincible. Alexander 
hearing this declared. he had received ſuch an an- 
{wer as he wifhed for, and that it was needleſs to 
conſult the god any further. Among other prodi- 
gies that preceded the march of his army, the i- 
mage of 2 non at Libethra, made of cypreſs 
wood, was ſeen to ſweat very plentifully. This 
difcouraged many; but Ariſtander told him, that 
far from preſaging any ill to him, it ſignified he 
ſhould perform ſuch important and glorious actions 
as would make the poets and muſicians of future: 
ages labour and ſweat to deſcribe and celebrate 
them. 

His army, by the ſmalleſt computation, conſiſted 
of thirty thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe ; 
and according to the largeſt account, of thirty-four 
thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, Ariſto- 
bulus ſays, he had not a fund of above ſeventy ta- 
lents for their pay, nor more than thirty days pro- 
viſion, if we may believe Duris; and Oneſicritus 
tells us, he was two hundred talents in debt. But 
though he ſet out on this expedition with ſuch 
ſcanty and inconfiderable ſupplies, yet he would not 
embark his army, till he had informed himſelf par- 
ticularly what eſtates his friends had; to ſome of 
them therefore he gave lands, to ſome villages, and 
to others the annual profit of ſome town or har- 
bour, Having thus diſpoſed of his whole revenue, 

. Perdic cas 
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Perdiccas aſked him what he had left fer himſelf ? he 
replied, My hopes. Let us then, ſaid Perdiccas, who- 
are to ſhare with you in your dangers, ſhare with you in 
your hopes alſo, Perdiccas therefore refuſed to ac- 
_ cept the eſtate he had aſſigned to him; and ſome: 
others of his friends did the ſame ; but to thoſe 
who willingly received, or deſired aſſiſtance of him, 
he liberally granted it, ſo that the greateſt part of 
his patrimony in Macedonia, was ſpent in thoſe do- 
nations. 5 | 5 
With this diſpoſition and theſe vigorous re ſolu - 
tions, he paſſed the Helleſpont. At Troy he ſacri- 
ficed to Minerva, and honoured the memory of 
the heroes who were buried there, with ſolemn fu- 
neral libations. He anointed the monument of A- 
chilles, and, as the ancient cuſtom was, ran naked 
about it with his friends, and crowned it with gar- 
lands, declaring how happy he eſteemed him, in: 
having while he lived, ſo faithful a friend as Patro- 
clus, and when he was dead, ſo famous a poet as 
Homer to immortalize his actions. While he was 
viewing the reſt of the antiquities and curioſities of 
the place, being told Ire might ſee Paris's harp, if 
he pleaſed, he ſaid, He thought it not worth looking 
on, but he ſhould be glad to ſee that of Achilles, with 
which he had celebrated the glory and renowned actions 
of ſo many brave men. | 
In the mean time Darius's lieutenants had drawn, 
together a great army, and lay encamped on the 
banks of the Granicus. This was in a manner the 
door leading out of Europe into Aſia, and Alex- 
ander was under a neceſſity of forcing it open by 
an engagement with the enemy, The depth of the 
river, with the unevenneſs and difficult aſcent of 
the oppoſite bank, which was to be gained by main 
force, was apprehended by ſome ; and others were 
fo ſuperſtitious as to think it an improper time to 
engage, becauſe it was unuſual. for the kings of 
Macedonia to march with their forces in the 9 
| Q 
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of June. But Alexander broke through theſe feru- 
ples, e ee they thould call it a ſecond May. 
And when Parmenio adviſed him not to attempt a- 
ny thing that day, becauſe it was late, he told him, 
That he ſhould affront the Helleſpant which he had lately 
" paſſed, ſhould he fear the Granicus, Ne therefore im- 
mediately entered the river with thirteen troops of 
horſe, and advanced againſt whole ſhowers of darts 
thrown from the other ſide, notwithſtanding the 
number of the enemy drawn up to oppoſe him, 
the diſadvantage of the ground, and the rapidity of 
the ſtream ; ſo that this action ſeemed to have more 
of rage and madneſs in it, than-of prudent conduct. 
However he perſiſted obſtinately to make good his 
paſſage, and at laſt, with great difficulty, climbing, 
up the banks, which were very flippery by reaſon. 
of the mud, he was forced to mingle among the 
thickeſt of the enemy, and ſight hand to hand for a 
while, before he could. bring his men, who were 
endeavouring ſtill to paſs into any order. The e- 
nemy began the attack with loud ſhouts, and char- 
ging his cavalry with theirs, firſt fought with their, 
javelins, and when they were broken, with their 
ſwords. And notwithſtanding many preſſed hard 
on Alexander himſelf, (who was remarkable by his 
buckler and his creſt, on each ſide of which was a 
very large and beautiful plume of white feathers), 
yet he eſcaped unhurt, though his cuiraſs was pier- 
ced by a javelin at the joint. Rhæſaces and Spi- 
thridates, two Perſian commanders, attacked him 
at once; but he with great addreſs avoided Spithri- 
dates, and ſtruck his javelin with ſuch force againſt 
Rhæſaces's cuiraſs that it broke in pieces, upon 
which he betook himſelf to his ſword.. While they 
were thus engaged, Spithridates watching his op- 
rtunity, came up on one fide of him, and raifing 
_ himſelf upon his horſe, gave him ſuch a blow with 
his battle-ax on. the helmet, that he cut off the 
creſt of it, with one fide of his plume 3 and.the 
| EY helmet 
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helmet itſelf could hardly reſiſt the force of the 
ſtroke, for the edge of the weapon penetrated ſo 
far as to touch the very hair of his head. But as 
Spithridates was about to repeat his ſtroke, Clitus. 
prevented him by running him through the body 
with his ſpear. At the ſame time, Alexander diſ- 
patched Rhæſaces with his ſword, While the 
horſe were thus dangerouſly engaged, the Macedo- 
nian phalanx paſſed the river, and the foot on each 
ſide advanced to fight. But the enemy hardly fuſ- 
taining the firſt onſet, ſoon gave ground and fled, 
all but the Grecian mercenaries, who, making a. 
ſtand upon. a riſing ground, defired quarter; which 
Alexander, guided rather by paſſion than judgment, 
refuſed to grant, and charging them himſelf firſt, 
had his horſe (not Bucephalus, but another) killed 4 
under him. In this attack upon theſe experienced | 
and deſperate men, he had more of his ſoldiers 1 
killed and wounded than in all the reſt of the bat- 
tle. The Perſians loſt in the engagement twenty 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred 
horſe. On Alexander's ſide, as Ariſtobulus ſays, 
there were killed no more than thirty- four, nine 
of which were foot. Jo eternize their memory 
he erected a ſtatue of each of- them in braſs, of the 
workmanſhip of Lyſippus. And that the Grecians 
might participate the fruits of his victory, he ſha- 
red the booty among them. Particularly to the A- 
thenians he ſent three hundred bucklers; and upon 
all the reſt of the ſpoils he ordered. this boaſting in- 4 
{cription to be ſet: Alexander the ſon of Philip, and i | 
all the Grecians, except the Lacedæmonians, won theſe K 
from the Barbarians who inhabit Aſia, All the plate Ki 
and purple garments, and whatever elſe of any va- 1 
lue he took from the Perſians, except a very ſmall. | 
quantity, he ſent as a preſent to his mother. —_ 
This battle ſoon made a great change of affairs - Fi 
to Alexander's advantage. For Sardis itſelf, the 
chief ſeat of the Barbarian power in the maritime F! 
. | Provinces,, - 3 
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provinces, and many other conſiderable places, 
were ſurrendered to him; only Halicarnaſſus and 
Miletus ſtood out, which he ſoon took by force, 
together with the adjacent territories. After this 
he was a little unſettled in his opinion how to pro- 
ceed: fometimes he thought it beſt to find out Da- 
rius as ſoon as he could, and put all to the hazard 
of a battle; at other times he looked upon it as a 
more prudent courſe, to make an entire conqueſt 
of the ſea - coaſt, and not to ſeek the enemy till he 


was ſtrengthened by the addition of the wealth and 
forces of thoſe provinces. While he was thus de- 


liberating what to do, it happened, that a foun- 


tain near the city of Xanthus in Lycia, of its own 


accord ſwelled over its banks, and threw up a cop- 
per · plate upon the ſhore, on which was engraven 
in ancient characters, That the time would come when 
the Perſian empire ſhould be deſtroyed by the Grecians. 
Encouraged by this accident, he proceeded to re- 
duce all the ſea- coaſt as far as Phœnice and Ci- 
licia. His paſſage through Pamphylia has been ve- 
ry pompouſly deſcribed by hiſtorians, and repre- 
fented as in the higheft degree marvellous and aſto- 
niſhing; as though by ſome divine power the waves 
which uſed to. roll in impetuouſly from the main, 
and hardly ever leave the beach under the ſteep. 
broken clifts uncovered, retired to afford him a 
aſſage. Menander alludes to this extravagant 
ory in theſe verſes of one of his comedies : 


Fortune to me is firangely Rind. 
The dery man I wiſh to find, 
As if by magical device, 
Starts up before me in à trice. 

Should I defire to croſs the ſea, 
The waves would leave the paſſage free; 
Secure I'd march from ſhore to ſhore, 
Could Alexander's ſelf do more? _ 


But Alexander, in his epiſtles, mentions no ſuch ex- 


traordinary 


Ll 
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traordinary event, but ſays, that in his march from 
Phaſelis he went through the paſſage called Climax. 
At Phaſelis he ſtaid ſome time; and finding the 
ſtatue of Theodectes, who was a native of that 
town, and was then dead, erected in the market- 
place, after he had ſupped, and drank plentifully, 
he went and danced about it, and crowned it with 
garlands ; thus not ungracefully paying honour in 


his mirth to the memory of his friend, whoſe con- 


verſation he had formerly enjoyed, when he was 
Ariſtotle's ſcholar. | 

Soon after this he ſubdued the Piſidians who 
made head againſt him, and conquered the Phry- 
gians, at whoſe chief city Gordium (which is faid 
to have been the feat of the ancient Midas) he ſaw 
the famous chariot faſtened with cords made of the 
bark of the cornel-tree, and was informed that the 
inhabitants had a conſtant tradition, that the em - 
pire of the world was reſerved for him who ſhould 
untie the knot. Moſt are of opinion, that Alexan- 


derfinding that he could not untie it, becauſe the 


ends of it were ſecretly folded up within it, cut it a- 
ſunder with his {word, ſo that ſeveral ends appeared. 
But Ariſtobulus tells us that he very eaſily undid it, 
by only pulling the pin out of the beam which 
faſtened the yoke to it, and afterwards drawing out 
the yoke itſelf, From hence he advanced into Pa- 
phlagonia and Cappadocia, both which countries 
he ſoon reduced ; and then hearing of the death of 
Memnon, the beſt commander Darius had upon 
the ſea-coaſts, who, if he had lived, might have 
put a great ſtop to the progreſs of his arms, he was 
the rather induced to carry the war into the upper 
provinces of Aſia. | | 
Darius was by this time upon his march from 
Suſa, firmly confiding, not only in the number of 
his men, who amounted to ſix hundred thouſand, 
but likewiſe in a dream which the magicians inter- 
preted rather in flattery to him, than with any re- 
4 a | 0 | gard 
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48 | 
gard to truth. He dreamed that he ſaw the Mace- 
donian phalanx all on fire, and Alexander waiting 
on him clad in the ſame robe which he uſed to wear 
when he was Aſgandes to the late king; after 
which going into the temple of Belus, he vaniſhed 
out of his ſight. By this dream, in my opinion, 
the gods deſigned to ſhow him that the actions of 
the Macedonians would be very illuſtrious, and 
that as he from an Aſgandes had arrived at the 
crown, ſo Alexander ſhould come to be maſter of 
Aſia, and not long ſurviving his conqueſts, conclude 
his life with great glory. Darius's confidence in- 
creaſed the more, becauſe Alexander ſpent ſo much 
time in Cilicia, which he imputed to his cowardice: 
but it was fickneſs that detained him there, which 
ſome ſay he contracted by fatiguing himſelf too 
much, others by bathing in the river Cydnus, whoſe 
waters were exceeding cold, However it happened, 
none of his phyſicians would venture to give him 
any remedies, thinking his caſe deſperate, and fear- 
ing the cenſure and reſentment of the Macedo- 
nians, if they ſhould fail in the cure; till Phi- 
lip the Acarnanian confidering his extreme danger, 
and confiding in his friendſhip, reſolved to try the 
utmoſt efforts of his art, and rather hazard his 
own credit and life, than ſuffer him to periſh for 
want of phyſic, which he confidently adminiſtered to 
him, encouraging him to take it boldly, if he de- 
fired a ſpeedy recovery in order to proſecute the 
war. At this very time Parmenio wrote to Alex- 
ander from the camp, bidding him beware of Phi- 
lip, he being bribed to kill him by Darius, who had 
offered him great ſums of money, and promiſed 
him his daughter in marriage. When he had per- 
uſed the letter, he put it under his-pillow, without 
ſhowing. it to any of his friends. At the hour ap- 
pointed, Philip, attended by the other phyſicians, 
came into the bedchamber with the potion he had 
prepared for the king, who delivered him the letter 
tO 
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to read, and at the ſame time ſwallowed the potion 
with great cheerfulneſs and intrepidity. This was 
a very ſingular and ſtriking ſcene, Alexander drink- 
ing the medicine, and Philip reading the letter at 
the ſame time, each looking carneſtly upon the 
ether, but with different ſentiments; for Alexan- 
der's looks were cheerful and open, expreſſing his 
kigdneſs to Philip, and his confidence in him ; 
while the other ſeemed aſtoniſhed at the accuſation, 
and appealed to the gods to witneſs his innocence, 
ſometimes lifting up his hands to heaven, and then 
throwing himſelf down by the bedſide, and beſeech- 
ing Alexander to lay aſide all fear, and rely on his 
fidelity. The medicine at firſt wrought 10 ſtrongly 
upon him, that it overcame his ſpirits, and brought 
him ſo low that he loft his ſpeech, and falling into a 
ſwoon had ſcarce any ſenſe left; but ſoon after by 
Philip's means his health and ſtrength returned, 
and he ſhowed himſelf in public to the Macedo- 
nians, who were in continual fear and dejcction till 
they ſaw him abroad again. 

There was at this time in Darius's army a Mace- 
donian fugitive, named Amyntas, who was well ac- 
quainted with Alexander's temper. This man, 
when he ſaw that Darius intended to march through 
the ſtrait paſſages in order to meet the enemy, ad- 
viſed him rather to-remain in the open country, as 
he had ſo great an army, and was to engage with one 
much inferiour in number. Darius told him he was 
afraid the enemy would endeavour to run away, 
and fo Alexander would eſcape out of his hands. 
That far, replied Amyntas, is needleſs ; for you may 
aſſure yourſelf, that, far from avoiding you, he will 

make all the ſpeed he can to meet you, and is now on his 
march towards you. But Amyntas's counſel was to no 
purpoſe; for Darius immediately decamping, march- 
ed into Cilicia, at the lame time that Alexander ad- 
vanced into Syria to meet him; but miſſing one 
another in the night, they both came back again, 
- "=P Alexander, 
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Alexander, being highly pleaſed with the accident, 
made all the haſte he could to fight in the narrow 
paſſages, while Darius ſtrove to recover his former 
ground, and draw his army out of ſo diſadvanta- 
geous a place. For now he began to perceive his 
errour in engaging too far into a country, which by 
_ reaſon of the ſea, the mountains, and the river 
Pinarus, which ran through the midſt of it, would 
neceſſitate him :to divide his forces, render his horſe 
almoſt unſerviceable, and only cover and ſupply the 
weakneſs of the enemy. Fortune having afforded 
ſo favourable a ſituation to Alexander, he was care- 
ful to improve it to the beſt advantage. For though 
much inferior in numbers, he would not ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be incloſed, but ſtretched his right wing 
much further-out than the left of the enemy's, and 
fighting there himſelf in the very foremoſt ranks, 
put the barbarians to flight. In this battle he was 
wounded in the thigh by Darius, (as Chares ſays), 
with whom he fought hand to hand. Burt in the 
account which he himſelf gave Antipater of the 
battle, though indeed he owns that he was wounded 
in the thigh with a ſword, though not dangerouſly, 
he takes no notice who it was that wounded him. 
Nothing was wanting to complete this glorious 
victory, which he had gained at the expenſe of above 
an hundred and ten thouſand of his enemies lives, 
but the taking the perſon of Darius, who eſcaped 
very narrowly by flight, having the ſtart of him by 
only four or five furlongs. However, having taken 
his chariot and his bow, he returned from purſuing 
him, and found his own men buly in pillaging the 
camp of the Barbarians, which was exceedingly rich ; 
though Darius thinking it unſafe to take the field 
with too much baggage, had left moſt of it behind 
at Damaſcus. But they reſerved for Alexander 
himſelf the tent of Darius, which was filled with 
attendants richly clothed, with coſtly furniture, and 
vaſt quantities of gold and filver. After he had 1 
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off his armour, he went to bathe, ſaying, Let us now 
cleanſe and refreſh ourſelves after the fatigues of the battle, 
in Darius's bath. Not ſo, replied one of his followers, 
but in Alexander's rather, for the goods of the vanquiſh- 
ed are, and always ought to be reputed the conqueror's. 
Here, when he beheld the bathing veſſels, the wa- 
ter-pots, vials, and ointment-boxes all of gold, cu- 
riouſly wrought, and ſmelt the fragrant odours 
with which the whole place was exquilitely perfu- 
med, and from thence paſſed into another lofty and 
ſpacious apartment, where the couches, the table, 
and the entertainment were wonderfully magnifi- 
cent, he turned to thoſe about him, and faid, Th:s, 
it ſeems, it was to be a king. _ | 
As he was going to ſupper, word was brought 
him, that Darius's mother and wife, and two un- 
married daughters, being taken among the reſt of 
the priſoners, upon the ſight of his chariot and 
bow burſt into the moſt violent lamentation, ima- 
gining him to be dead. After a little pauſe, more 
pitying their affliction than rejoicing in his own 
fucceſs, he ſent Leonatus to them, to let them 
know Darius was not dead, and. that they need not 
be afraid of Alexander, who made war upon Da- 
rius only for dominion ; and that they ſhould find 
themſelves as well provided for as ever they were in 
Darius's moſt flouriſhing condition, when his empire 
was entire. This kind meſſage could not but be 
very welcome to the captive princeſſes, eſpecially as 
it was followed by actions no leſs humane and ge- 
nerous: for he gave them leave to bury whom they 
pleaſed of the Perſians, and to make uſe of what 
garments and furniture they thought fit out of the 
booty. He diminiſhed nothing of their equipage, 


or of the reſpect formerly paid them, and allowed 


larger penſions for their maintenance, than ever 
they had before, But the nobleſt and moſt royal 
inſtance of his generoſity was, that he never ſuffer- 
ed thoſe illuſtrious and ere priſoners to hear, 
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or even to apprehend and ſuſpe& any thing that 
was indecent ; ſo that they ſeemed lodged in ſome 
temple, or ſacred retreat of virgins, where they en- 
joyed an undiſturbed privacy, rather than in the 
camp of an enemy, Not that he wanted tempta- 
tion; ſor. Darius's wife was accounted the moſt 
beautiful princeſs then living, as her huſband was 
the talleit and comelieſt man of his time ; and the 
daughters were no leſs beautiful than their parents. 
But Alexander eſteeming it more glorious to govern 
himſelf than to conquer his enemies, touched none- 
of them, nor enjoyed-any other woman before mar- 
riage, except Barſina, Memnon's widow, who was 
taken priſoner at Damaſcus. She was. very know-- 
ing in the Grecian learning, and of 'an amiable 
temper ; and her father Artabazus. was the fon of 
the king's daughter. . Alexander therefore being ur- 
ged by Parmenio (as Ariſtobulus tells us) was de- 
firous to obtain the poſſeſſion of a woman in whom 
beauty was joined with an illuſtrious deſcent and an. 
exalted mind. Of the reſt of the female captives, 
though they were tall. and beautiful, he took no 
further notice than to ſay jocoſely, I hat eye-ſores: 
theſe Perſian women are! To the beauty of their per- 
ſons he oppoſed as a counter-charm the beauty of 
temperance and continence ; ſo that he viewed them 
with as little emotion as if they had been lifeleſs ſta- 
tucs. And when Philoxenus, his.lieutenant on the 
ica - coaſt, wrote to him to know if he would buy: 
two very finc boys, which one Theodorus a Ta- 
rentine had to fell, he was ſo. offended, that he 
often cricd out aloud: to his friends, chat baſeneſs: 
has Phit:xenus ever obſerved in me, that he ſhould pre- 
fume to make me ſuch a reproachful offer ?' and imme- 
diately wrote him a very ſharp letter, commanding 
him to diſmiſs T heodorus, and his vile merchan- 
diſe with diſgrace. Nor was he leſs ſevere to Ag- 
non, who — him word he would buy a Corin- 
thian youth celebrated for his beauty named Croby-- 
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lis, to preſent him with. And hearing that Damon 
and Timotheus, two of Parmenio's ſoldiers, had 
abuſed the wives of ſome ſtrangers who were in 
his pay, he wrote to Parmenio, charging him ſtriCt-., 
ly, if he found them guilty, to put them to death}, 
like thoſe noxious animals whom nature has form- 
ed to poiſon and deſtroy mankind. In the fame. 
letter he added, that he bad not ſo much as ſeen, or de- 
| fered to ſee, the wife of Darius, no, nor 4 any bo- 
dy to ſpeak of her beauty before him. He uſed to. ſay, 
that ſleep, and the act of generation, chiefly made him 
enſible that he was mortal; becauſe wearieſs and pleas. 
ſure both proceeded from the fame frailty. and imbecillity of: | 
human nature. 

In his diet he was extremely. temperate, as ap- 
pears among other proofs, by what he ſaid to A- 
da, whom. he called his mother, and afterwards, 
created queen of Caria. For when the out of kind- 
neſs ſent him every day many curious diſhes, and. 
ſweetmeats, and would have furniſhed him. witly 
ſuch cooks and makers of paſtry as were excellent 
in their kind, he told her, He wanted none of them, 
his preceptor Leonidas hauing already given him the beſt, 
for he taught him by marcbing- before day-light to pre- 
pare for his dinner, and by dining maderately to create an 

petite for ſupper. And he added, that Leonidas u- 
2 to open and ſearch the furniture of his chamber and his 
wardrobe, to ſee if his mother had put there any thing 
that was nice or ſuperftuous. He was much leſs: ad- 
dicted to wine, than was generally believed. That 
which gave pcople occaſion to think ſo of him, was, 
that when he had nothing elſe to do, he loved to fit 
long at table, though he diſcourſed. rather than 
drank, and. talked a great while between every glaſs. 
For when his affairs called..upon him, he would 
not be detained as other generals often were, either 
by wine, or ſleep, nuptial ſolemnities, ſpectacles, 
or any other diverſion whatſoever: a convincing 
argument of which is, that in the ſhort. time he 
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lived, he accompliſhed ſo many great actions. 
When he was free from employment, his manner of 
life was this: As ſoon as he roſe he ſacrificed to the 
gods; he then ſat down to dinner, and ſpent the 
reſt of the day either in hunting, or in diſciplining 
and regulating his ſoldiers, or in reading. In 
marches that required no great haſte, he would 
learn to ſhoot as he went along, or to mount a cha- 
Tiot and alight from it in full ſpeed. Sometimes, as 
His journals tell us, he would divert himſelf with 
fox-hunting, and fowling ; and when he came to 
the place where he was to lodge, after he had ba- 
thed, and was anointed, he would call for his bakers, 
and chief cooks, to know if they had made the ne- 

*ceflary preparations for ſupper. He never ſupped 
nor before it was quite dark; and he was ex- 
tremely careful at meals that no one ſhould be 
neglected, and that all who ſat with him ſhould be 
_ ferved alike. His talkative humour, as I mention- 
ed before, made him delight to fit long at table ; 
and then, though otherwiſe no prince's converſa- 
tion was ever ſo agreeable, and though he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the charms and graces of diſcourſe, he 
would talk in ſo vaunting and oſtentatious a ſtrain, 
and dwell ſo much on his military exploits, that he 
gave his flatterers a great advantage over him, and 
cauſed great diſguſt to the ſenſible part of the com- 
pany, who though they diſdained to contend with 
the others in flattery, yet were afraid to praiſe him 


leſs; ſo that between the ſhame and the danger they 


were greatly at a loſs how to conduct themſelves. 
After he roſe from table, he uſed to bathe, and then 
went to reſt; and he would often ſleep till noon, 
and ſometimes all day long. He was ſo very tem- 
perate in his diet, that when any excellent fiſh or 
fruits were ſent him, he would diſtribute them a- 
mong his friends, and hardly reſerve any for his 
own cating, His table however was always magni- 
ficent, the expenſe of it ſtill increaſing with 5 
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good fortune, till it amounted to ten thouſand 
drachmas a-day, to which ſum he limited it; and 
he would never ſuffer any one to lay out more 
than this in an entertainment to which he was invi- 
ted. | 1 | 
After the battle of Iſſus, he ſent to Damaſcus to 
feize upon the money and baggage, the wives and 
children of the Perſians, of which the Theſſalian 
horſemen had the greateſt ſhare ; for as they had 
greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their bravery in 
the fight, he ſent them thither on purpoſe to make 
their reward ſuitable to their courage: not but that 
the reſt of the army conſiderably enriched them 
ſelves. This firſt gave the Macedonians ſuch a 
taſte of the wealth, women, and manner of living 
of the Perſians, that they purſued and traced their 
gold with the eagerneſs and ardour of hounds up- 
a ſcent. Alexander, before he proceeded any 
Aber, thought it neceflargto make himſelf ma- 


pr of the ſea- coaſt. Thoſe who governed in Cy- 
h 


prus, put that iſland into his poſſeſſion; and all 
cenicia, except Tyre, was ſurrendered to him 
without reſiſtance. During the ſiege of this city, 
which with mounts of earth caſt up, and battering 
engines, and two hundred galleys by ſea, was car- 
ried on for ſeven months together, he dreamed that 
he ſaw Hercules upon the walls, reaching out his 
hand, and calling to him. And many of the Ty- 
rians in their ſleep fancied that Apollo told them 
he was diſpleaſed with their actions, and was about 
to leave them, and go over to Alexander. Upon 
which, as if the god were a fugitive taken in the 
fact, they chained his ſtatue, and nailed it to the 
pedeſtal, calling him an Alexandriſt. Another time 
Alexander dreamed that he ſaw a ſatyr mocking 
him at a diſtance; and when he endeavoured to 
catch him, he ſtill eſcaped from him ; till at laſt af- 
ter much entreaty, and a long purſuit, he ſuffered 
him to take hold of him. The ſoothſayers making 
WO 
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two words of Satyros, aſſured him Tyre was his own, . 
The inhabitants at this time ſhow the fountain near 
which Alexander flept, when he fancied the ſatyr 
appeared to him. | | 
W hile the body of the army lay before Tyre, he: 
made a ſhort excurſion againſt the'Arabians, who 
inhabit Mount Antilibanus. There he hazardedi 
his life, to bring off his maſter Lyſimachus, who 
would needs go along with him, boaſting that he: 
was neither older, nor inferiour in courage to Pha» 
nix, Achilles's tutor, whoſe name he affected to 
bear. For when quitting their horſes, they march- 
ed up the hill on foot, the reſt of the ſoldiers out- 
went them a great deal; for night drawing on, and; 
the enemy being near, Alexander would not leave 
Lyſimachus who was ſpent and fatigued, but ſtaid 
behind to encourage and help him; ſo that, before 
he was aware, he found thar he was a great way. 
from his army with a flender attendance, and that 
he muſt paſs the night, which was extremely dark 
and cold, in a very uncomfortable place. At laſt 
feeing a great many ſcattered fires of the enemy at 
ſome diſtance, and truſting to his agility of body, 
and being always uſed, by thowing himſelf indefa- 
tigable in labour, to relieve and ſupport the Mace» 
donians in their diſtreſs, he ran to one of the near- 
eſt fires, and with his dagger killing, two of the 
Barbarians that ſat by it, ſnatched up a lighted 
brand, and returned with it to his own men, who 
immediately made a great fire; which ſo. terrified 
the enemy, that moſt of them fled, and thoſe that 
aſſaulted them were ſoon. routed, by which means 
they lodged ſecurely the reſt of the night. "This 
action is related by Chares. | 
But to return to the fiege, it had this iſſue. 
Alexander, that he might refreſh his army, ha- 
| raſſed with many former encounters, drew out on- 
ly a fmall party, rather to keep the enemy employ- 
| ed, than. with any proſpect. of much pe > 
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It happened at this time, that Ariſtander, after he 
had ſacriſiced and viewed the entrails, affirmed con- 
fidently to thoſe who ſtood by, that the city would 
be certainly taken that very month. I his predic-- 
tion was received with great laughter and contempt, 
that day being the lait of the month. But the 
king taking notice of his perplexity, and always fa- 
vouring predictions, commanded that they ſhould 
not reckon that the thirtieth, but the twenty - eighth 
day of the month, and ordering the trumpets to 
ſound, attacked the walls more vigorouſly than he 
at firſt intended. The fury of the aſſault ſo in- 
flamed the reſt of his. forces who were left in the- 
camp, that they could not refrain from advancing * 
to ſecond it; and the Tyrians not being able to- 
withſtand them, the town was taken that very day. 
Afterwards while he was employed in the ſiege of 
Gaza the metropolis of Syria, a bird flying over 
him, let a clod of earth fall upon his ſhoulder, and 
then ſettling upon one of the battering engines, was 
ſuddenly entangled in the thongs by which the 
ropes of the machine were turned. This was a- 
greeable to Ariſtander's prediction, who foretold 
that Alexander ſhould be wounded in the ſhoulder, 
and the city reduced. WO 
From hence he ſent great part of the ſpoils to 
Olympias, Cleopatra, and the reſt of his friends, 
not omitting his preceptor Leonidas, on whom he 
beſtowed five hundred talents weight of frankin-- 
cenſe, and an hundred of myrrh, prompted to it 
the remembrance of the hopes which Leonidas. 
had of him when he was but a child. For Leoni-- 
das, it ſeems, ſeeing him one day while he was ſa- 
crificing fill both his hands with frankincenſe, and 
throw it into-the fire, told him, it became him to be- 
more ſparing in offerings then, and not to be fo profuſe till 
he was maſter of the countries where thoſe rich gums were 
produced, Upon this account Alexander wrote him 
word, that he had ſent him a large quantity of myrrh and. 
* . frankincenſe, 
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frankincenſe, that for the future he might not be fo nig- 
gardly to the gods. 5 | 

Among the treaſures and other booty taken from 
Darius, there was a very rich and curious caſket, 
which being preſented to Alexander, he aſked thoſe 
about him what they thought fitteſt to be laid up 
mit; and when each had delivered his opinion, 
he told them he eſteemed nothing ſo worthy to be 
preſerved in it as Homer's Iliad. I his ſtory is at- 
teſted by many credible authors; and if that be 
true which the inhabitants of Alexandria, relying 
upon the credit of Heraclides, tell us, Homer was 
not an idle nor unprofitable companion to him in 
his expedition. For when he was maſter of Egypt, 
deſigning to ſettle a colony of Grecians there, he 
reſolved to build a large and populous city, and 
give it his own name. After he had meaſured and 
incloſed the ground with the advice of his work- 
men, he one night in his ſleep ſaw a wonderful vi- 
ion : a grey headed old man, of a venerable aſpect, 
appeared to ſtand by him, and pronounce cheſe 
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Higb oer a gulphy fea the Pharian iſie 
Fronts the deep roar of diſemboguing Nile. Pope. 


Alexander npon this immediately roſe up and went 
to Pharos, which at that time was an iſland lying a 
little above the Canobic mouth of the Nile, though 
now it is joined to the continent by a cauſey. 
As ſoon as he ſaw the commodious ſituation of the 
place oppoſite to the iſland, it being a neck of land 
of a ſuitable breadth, having on one ſide a great 
lake, and on the other the FM which there forms a 
capacious haven, he ſaid, Homer, beſide his other 
excellencies, was a very good architect; and or- 
dered the plan of a city to be drawn anſwerable to 
the place. For want of chalk, the ſoil being black, 


they made uſe of flour, with which they drew a 


line about the ſemicircular bay that forms the ha- 
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ven; this was again incloſed by ſtraight lines, and the 
figure of the city reſembled that of a Macedonian 
cloak. While he was pleaſing himſelf with his 
deſign, on a ſudden an infinite number of great 
birds of ſeveral kinds, riſing like a black cloud out 
of the river and the lake, devoured all the flour 
that was uſed in marking out the lines; at which 
omen Alexander was much troubled, till the augurs 
encouraged him to proceed, by telling him it was a 
ſign that the city he was about to build, would en- 
joy ſuch plenty of all things, that it would contri- 
bute to the nouriſhment and ſupport of many na- 
tions, He therefore commanded the workmen to 
go on, while he went to viſit the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. | | | 
This was a long, laborious, and difficult jour- 
ney, and dangerous in two reſpects: firſt, becauſe 
of the want of water, on which account the country 
is quite uninhabited for the fpace of many days 
journey; and, ſecondly, becauſe of the violence of 
the ſouth-wind, which might riſe upon them, while 
they were travelling through the vaſt deep ſands, 
as it did formerly upon Cambyſes's army, blowing 
the ſand together in heaps, and rolling it in waves 
upon his men, till fifty thouſand were ſwallowed up 
and deſtroyed by it. All theſe difficulties were 
weighed and repreſented to him ; but Alexander 
was not eaſily to be diverted from any thing he was 
bent upon. For fortune having hitherto ſeconded 
him in his deſigns, made him obſtinate in his reſo- 
lutions ; and the greatneſs of his mind raiſed a 
confidence in him of ſurmounting almoſt invincible 
difficulties ; as if it were not enough to be always 
victorious in the field, unleſs places, and ſeaſons, 
and nature herſelf ſubmitted to him. The relief 
and aſſiſtance he met with through all the difficul- 
ties of his journey, were more generally believed to 
proceed from the gods, than the oracles he received 
_ afterwards; and it may be added, that this — 
and 
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and aſſiſtance contributed in ſome meaſure to pro 

cure greater credit to thoſe oracles. For firſt, the 
plentiful rains that fell, preſerved them from the 
danger of thirſt, and allaying- the extreme drineſs 
of the ſand, not only rendered it moiſt and firm, 
but alſo cleared the air, and made it fitter for re- 
ſpiration. Beſides, when they were out of their 
way, and were wandering up and down, becauſe 
the marks which uſed to direct the guides were diſ- 
ordered and loſt, they were ſet right again by ſome 
ravens who flew. before them in their march, and 
waited for them when they halted, But the great- 
eſt miracle of all was, that if any of the company 
went aſtray in the night, theſe birds never ceaſed 
croaking and making a noiſe, as Calliſthenes in- 
forms us, till by that means they had brought them 
into the right way again. Having pafſed through 
the deſert, they came to the city, where the high 
prieſt welcomed Alexander from his father Ammon; 
and being aſked by him whether any of his father's 
murderers had eſcaped puniſhment, he charged him 
to ſpeak with more reſpect, for his father was not mortal. 
Then Alexander, changing the terms, deſired to 
know of him, if any of theſe who murdered Philip were 
yet wnpuniſhed ? and allo, Il hether the empire of the 
world svas reſerved for him? The god anſwered, 
that he ſhould obtain it, and that Philip's death was fully 
revenged. This gave him ſo much ſatisfaction, that 
he made ſplendid offerings to Jupiter, and gave the 
prieſts very rich preſents. This is what moſt au- 
thors write concerning the oracles; but Alexander, 
in a letter to his mother, tells her, there were ſome 
ſecret anſwers, which at his return he would com- 
municate to her only. Others ſay, that the prieſt, 
deſiring to uſe a kind and tender expreſſion, and to 
call Alexander in the Greek tongue Paidion, which 
fignifies my ſon, miſtaking the pronunciation, uſed 
the 5 inſtead of the n, and ſaid Paidios, or ſon 0 


Jupiter. Alexander was very, well pleaſed with this 
| miſtake; 
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miſtake ; and hence the report aroſe that the oracle 


had called him the ſon of Jupiter. 


Among the ſayings of one Pſammon, a philoſo- 


pher, whom he converſed with in Egypt, he moſt 
approved of this, That all men are governed by God, 


becauſe in every thing that qwhich is chief and commands 
is divine, But what he pronounced himſelf upon 


this ſubject, was more like a philoſopher; for he 
ſaid, God was the common father of all, but more parti- 


cularly of good men. To the Barbarians he behaved 


with great haughtineſs, as if he were fully per- 


ſuaded of his divine original; but to the Grecians 
more moderately, and with leſs affectation of divi- 


nity ; except in his letter to the Athenians concern- 
ing Samos, where he tells them hey held not that free 


and ſplendid city by virtue of his giſt, but from the bounty. 


of him who at that time was called his ſovereign and fu- 
ther, meaning Philip. However, afterwards being 


wounded with an arrow, and feeling much pain, 


he turned to thoſe about him, and told them, that 


it was real blood that dropped from him, .and not 


the ichor, 
Such as ih immortal gods were wont ts ſhed. 


Another time when it thundered ſo much that ev 
body was afraid, and Anaxarchus the ſophiſt aſked 
him, JF he who was Fupiter's own ſon could thunder 


132? Alexander replied laughing, J da not chuſe to 
frighten my friends as you would have me, who deſpiſed 
my table for being furniſhed with fiſh, and net with tbe 


heads of governcurs of provinces, For it is certain, 


that Anaxarchus ſeeing a preſent of ſmall fiſhes," 
which the king ſent to Hephzſtion, expreſſed him- 


ſelf in that manner, to ridicule thoſe who take 
great pains, and run deſperate hazards in purſuit of 


ſuch things as are the cammon objects of admira- 
tion, while in reality they have little more pleaſure: 
or enjoyment than others. From what | have ſaid 
upon this ſubject, it 8 that Alexander 
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was not ſo arrogantly vain as to think himſelf _ 
really a god, but only uſed this pretence that others 
might more readily ſubmit to him. : 
At his return out of Egypt into Phœnicia, he ſa- 
crificed and made ſolemn proceſſions, to which 
were added choruſes of dancing and the repreſenta- 
tion of tragedies, And theſe ſpectacles were re- 
. markable both for the ſplendour of the furniture and 
ornaments, and for the zeal and contention of thoſe 
who exhibited them. For the kings of Cyprus 
were at the charge of them, in the fame manner as 
thoſe perſons are at Athens, who are choſen by lot 
out of the tribes. And indeed, they ſtrove with 
wonderful emulation to outvie each other ; chiefly 
Nicocreon king of Salamis, and Paſicrates of Soli, 
who were appointed to procure the moſt celebrated 
actors; and Paſicrates procured Athenodorus, and 
Nicocreon Theſſalus. Theſſalus was moſt favour- 
ed by Alexander, though this did not appear till 
Athenodorus was declared victor by the plurality of 
ſuffrages. For then, at his going away, he faid that 
the judges deſerved to be commended for what 
they had done, but that he would willingly have 
loſt part of his kingdom rather than have ſeen 
Theſſalus overcome. However, when he under- 
ſtood that Athenodorus was fined by the Athenians 
for being abſent from the feſtival celebrated in ho- 
nour of Bacchus, though he refuſed his requeſt of 
writing in his behalf, yet he paid the fine for him. 
Another time Lycon of Scarphia happened to act 
with great applauſe in the theatre, and inſerted a 
vorſe in his part, by which he begged ten talents of 
Alexander; who laughed, and gave him the money. 
About this time Darius ſent a letter and ſome of 
his friends to him, beſceching him to accept of ten 
thouſand talents as a ranſom for the captives, and 
offering him one of his daughters in marriage, with 
a ceſſion of all the countries on this fide the Eu- 
phrates, on condition he would enter into a _ 
— g -Q 
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of friendſhip and alliance with him. He communi- 
cated theſe propoſitions to his friends; and when 
Parmenio faid, , 1 were Alexander, I would accept 
them; So would J, ſaid the king, if I were Parmenio. 
His anſwer to Darius was, that if he would" yield 
himſelf up into his power, he would treat him with all 
imaginable kindneſs ; if not, he was reſolved immediately 
to advance towards him. But the death of Darius's 
wife who died in childbed, made him ſoon after re- 
pent of this reſolution; and it appeared that he 
was deeply concerned at being deprived of ſuch an 
opportunity of exerciſing his generoſity and huma- 
nity, He buried her, however, with all poſſible 
magnificence. E 
Among the eunuchs who waited in the queen's 
chamber, and were taken priſoners with the wo- 
men, there was one Tyreus, who getting out of 
the camp, fled away on horſeback to Darius, to in- 
form him of his wife's death ; which as ſoon as he 
heard, he could not forbear beating his head, and 
burſting into tears with lamentable outcries : Alas, 
ſaid he, how great is the calamity of the Perſians | was 
it not enough that their king's . and ſiſten auas a pri- 
Hner in her lifetime, but ſhe muſi, now ſhe is dend alſo, 
be deprived of the royal obſequies ? The eunuch replied, 
As to her 6bſequies, or any other marks of honour and diſa 
tinftion due to a perſon of her birth and dignity, you 
have ng reaſon to accuſe the ill fortune of your country; 
for to my knowledge neither your Queen Statira when a- 
live, nor your mother, nor children, have wanted any 
thing of what they enjoyed in therr former happy condition, 
except the light of your countenance, which I doubt not but 
the mighty Oromaſdes will yet reſtore with greater 
Jun and ghry than ever : neither at ber death 
bas any thing been omitted, that could render her obſequies 
ſolemn and ria 3 but, on the contrary, they have been 
honoured with the tears of your very enemies; for Alex- 
ander is as merciful after victory, as he is terrible in the 
field. At the hearing of theſe words, ſuch was the 
Wen G g 2 | grief 
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grief and emotion of Darius's mind, that he could 
nat help entertaining ſome abſurd ſuſpicions. 
Wherefore taking Tyreus aſide into a more private 
apartment in his tent: Unleſs thou hkewiſe, ſaid he 
to him, ha/? deſerted me together with the good fortune 
Her ſia, and art become a Macedonian in thy heart ; if 
thou yet beargſi me any reſpect, and owneſt me for thy ſoue- 
reign, tell me, I charge thee, by the veneration thou paye 
to the light of Mithras, and this right hand of thy king ; 
De I not lament the leaſt of Statira's misfortunes ? Have 
J not ſuffered ſomething more injurious and deplorable in 
ber lifetime? And had I not been miſerable with leſs diſbo- 
nour,tf I had met with a more cruel and inhuman enemy 
For how is it poſſible a young man as he 1s, ſhould treat 
the wife of Darius with ſo much generoſity, without paſſ- 
ing the, bounds of a virtuous converſation ® Whilſt he 
was, yet ſpeaking, 'T yreus threw himſelf at his feet, 
and beſought him neither to turong Alexander ſo much, 
nor his dead wife and ſiſter, nor to deprive himſelf of the 
only 3 he was capable of in his adves ſity, the 
firm belief that he was overcome by a man, whoſe vir- 
Furs: 22 him far above the rank of human nature; 
adding, that he onght to look upon Alexander with love 
and adiniration, who had given no 7 pref of his con- 
an of his valour a- 
guinſi the men. Ihe eunuch confirmed all he ſaid 


with dreadful oaths and imprecations, and further 


enlarged in the deſcription of Alexander's modera- 
tion and magnanimity upon other occaſions, Da- 
rius then returned into the next room, where be- 
fore all his courtiers he lifted up his hands to 
heaven, and uttered this prayer: Ye gods,, who pre- 
over the birth of men and the fate Fl kingdoms, 
the fortune of 
Perſia, and leave it in as flouriſhing a condition as I 
found it, and that by ehtaining the victory, I may have it 
iu my power to make 2 grateful returns to Alexander, 
far the kindneſs which in my. adverſity he has ſhowed to 
thoſe iu are deareſt to me. But if indeed the fatal 


time 
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time be come, \which: is to put a period to the Perſian mo- 
narchy; if our ruin be a debt that muſt be inevitably paid 
to the divine vengeance, and the viciſſitude of things; then 
I beſeech you grant, that no other man but Alexander may 
fit upon the throne of Cyrus. T heſe events and eir- 
cumſtances are atteſted by moſt writers. 
After Alexander had reduced all Aſia on this ſide 
the Euphrates, he advanced: toward Darius, who 


Was coming .Jovn al him with a million of 
men. In his march a very ridiculous. accident 


happened. Ihe ſervants who followed the camp, 
in ſport divided. themſelves into two parties, and 
named the commander of one of them Alexander, 
and of the other Darius. At firſt they only pelted 
one another. with clods of earth, afterwards they 
fell to: fiſty-cuffs, and at laſt growing warm in the 
contention, they fought in good. earneſt with ſtones 
and clubs, and. could not. eaſily be parted, till 
Alexander (who had been informed of the diſpute) - 
ordered. the; two captains to decide the quarrel by 
ſingle: combat, and.armed him who bore his name 
himſelf, while Philotas did. the ſame to the other 
who repreſented. Darius. The whole army were 
ſpectators of this encounter, with minds prepared 
from the event to make a judgment of their own 
future ſucceſs. . After the combatants had fought 
reſolutely for ſome time, he who was called Alexan- 
der had the better, and for a reward of his proweſs 
had twelve villages given him, with leave to;clothe 
himſelf after the Perſian mode. Of this incident 
we are informed by Eratoſthenes. n 
The great battle that was fought with Darius, 
was not, as moſt writers tell us, at Arbela, but at 
Gaugamela, which in their language ſignifies the 
camelis hauſe ;, for one of their ancient kings, having 
eſcaped the puxſuit of his enemies on:a dromedary, 
in gratitude to the beaſt, ſettled him. at this place, 
with an allowance of certain villages and rents for 
his maintenance. In the month Boedromion, Sep: 
eo ET. tember q. 
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tember], about the beginning of the feſtival of the 

myſteries at Athens, there happened an eclipſe of 
the moon; and the eleventh night after - that, the 
two armies being then in view of one another, Da- 

rius kept his men in arms, and by torch-light took 

a general review of them. But Alexander, while 

his ſoldiers ſlept, ſpent the night before his tent 

with his ſoothſayer Ariftander, performing certain 
ſecret ceremonies, and acrificing to Fear. In 
the mean while the eldeſt of his commanders, and 

chiefly Parmenio, when they beheld all the plain 
between the river Niphates, and the Gordyzan 
mountains, ſhining with the lights and fires which 
were made by the Barbarians, and heard the rude 
and confuſed voices out of their camp, the terrour 
and noiſe of which reſembled the roaring of fome 

vaſt ocean, they were ſo amazed at the thoughts of 
uch a multitude, that, after ſome conference a- 

mong themſelves, they concluded it an enterpriſe 

too difficult and hazardous for them to engage ſo 
numerous an enemy in the day-time; and there- 
fore meeting the king as he came from ſacrificing, 
they beſought him to attack Darius by night, that 
the darkneſs might conceal the horrour and danger 
of the enſuing battle. To this he gave them that 
celebrated anſwer, That he would not fleal a victory; 
which though ſome may think childiſh and vain, as 
af he played with danger, yet others look upon 
it as an evidence that he confided in his preſent con- 
dition, and made a true judgment of the future, in 
not leaving Darius, in caſe he were worſted, ſo 
much as a pretence of trying his fortune any more; 
which he would certainly do, if he could impute 
His overthrow to the diſadvantage of the night, as 
he did before to the mountains, the — o paſſa - 


ges, and the ſea. For it was not to be imagined, 
that he, who had ſtill ſuch forces and large domi- 
nions left, ſhould give over the war for want of 
men or arms, till he had firſt loſt —— and 
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hope, by the conviction of an undeniable and ma- 
nifeſt defeat. After they were gone, he laid him- 
felf down in his tent, and ſlept the reſt of the night 
more ſoundly than ufual, to the aſtoniſnment of the 
commanders, who came to him early in the morn- 
ing, and were obliged themſelves to give order that 


the ſoldiers ſhould take a repaſt. Rut at laſt, there 


not being time to wait any longer, Parmenio went 
to his bedſide, and called him twice or thrice by 
his name till he awaked him, and then afſked him, 
How it was poſſible, when he was t fight the ma im- 
portant battle of all, he could fleep ſo ſecurely," as if he 
were already victorious. So 1 am, ſaid Alexander 
ſmiling, ſince I am now no more put to the trouble of 
wandering about in purſuit of Darius, as long as he plea- 
fes to decline fighting, in a country of ſo large extent, and 
fo waſted, And not only before the engagement, 
but likewiſe in the extremeſt danger of it, he ſhow- 
ed the greatneſs of his courage, and the ſolidity of 
his judgment. For the left wing which Parmenio 
commanded was fo violently charged by the Bactri- 
an horſe, that it was diſordered, and forced to give 
ground, at the ſame time that Mazzus had ſent a 
party round about to fall upon thoſe who guarded 
the baggage; both which ſo terrified Parmenio, 
that he fent meſſengers to acquaint Alexander, that 
the camp and baggage would be all loſt, unleſs he 
immediately relieved the rear, by a conſiderable 
reinforcement drawn out of the front. This meſ- 
ſage being brought him juſt as he had given the ſig- 
nal to the right wing to charge, he bade the meflen- 
gers tell Parmenio, That he was -certainly mad, and 
#hat the conſternation he was in had made bim forget, 
that if they conquered they would be maſters of their ene- 
mies baggage 3 and that L Fm; were defeated, inſtead 
of taking care of their wealth or ſlaves, they had nothing 
more to do, but to fight bravely and die with honour. 

When he had faid this, he put on his helmet, ha- 
ving put on the reſt of his armour before he came 
2 | | | out 
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out of his tent, a ſhort coat of the Sicilian faſhionz 
girt cloſe about him, and over that a breaſtplate of 
linen ſtrongly quilted, which was taken among o- 
ther booty at the battle of Iſſus. The helmet which 
was made by Theophilus; though of iron, was ſo 
well wrought and poliſhed, that it was as bright as 
the fineſt ſilver. Jo this was fitted a gorget of the 


ſame metal; ſet with: precious ſtones, His ſword, 


which was the weapon he generally uſed; in battle, 
was given him bF*the king of the Citicans, aud was 
of an admirable temper and lightneſs. But the belt 
which he wore alſo in all engagements, was of much 
rieher workmanſhip than the reſt. of his. armour ; it 
was made by old Helicon, and preſented: him: by. the 
Rhodians, as a mark of their reſpect to him, 
Whenever he drew up his men, or rode about to 
give orders, or to inſtruct or review them, he fa- 
voured Bucephalus by reaſon. of his age, and made 
uſe of another horſe ; but when he was to fight, he 
ſent for him, and as ſoon as he was mounted, the 
ſignal to begin the fight was immediately given. Af- 
ter he had made a long oration to the I heflalians, 
and the reſt of the Grecians, who encouraged him 
with loud ſhouts, deſiring to be led onto the charge, 
he ſhifted his javelin into his left hand, and with 
his right lifted up towards. heaven, beſought the 
gods (as Calliſthenes writes), that if he was indeed the 
ſon of Fupiter, they wauld be pleaſed to aſſiſt and ſtrength - 
en the Grecians,. At the ſame time; Ariſtander the 
diviner, who had a white mantle about him, and 
a crown of gold on his head, rode by and ſhowed 
them an eagle flying over the head of Alexander, 

and directing his courſe. towards the enemy. This 
ſo animated the beholders, that, after mutual encou -; 
ragements and exhortations, the horſe charged at 
full ſpeed, and the phalanx ruſhed; on like a tor: 
rent. But before they could well come to blows 
with the firſt ranks, the Barbarians ſhrunk, back, 


aud were cloſely purſued by Alexander, who rn 
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them before him into the middle of the battle, 


where Darius himſelf was in perſon, whom he ſaw 


over the foremoſt ranks, conſpicuous in the midſt 
of his lifeguard ; for he was a tall and comely man, 
and drawn in a lofty chariot, defended by a great 
number of the beſt of his cavalry, who ſtood cloſe 
in order about it, ready to receive the enemy. But 
Alexander's approach was ſo terrible, forcing thoſe 
who gave back upon ſuch as ſtill maintained their 
ground, that they were thrown into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation, and ſoon put to flight. A few of the 
braveſt and moſt reſolute among them maintained 
their poſt, till they were all ſlain in their king's 
preſence, and falling in heaps upon one another, 
ſtrove in the very pangs of death to ſtop the pur- 
ſuit, by clinging to the Macedonians as they fell,. 
and catching hold of and entangling the feet of 
the horſes when they were fallen. Darius had 
now nothing but terrour and deſtruction before 
his eyes. Thoſe who had placed themſelves in the 
front, to defend him, were broken, and forced 
back upon him. The wheels of his chariot were: 
clogged, and entangled with the dead bodies, 
which lay in ſuch heaps about them, that they not 
only ſtopped, but almoſt covered the horſes, who. 
began to fret and bound, and at laſt grew fo unru- 
ly, that the charioteer could govern them no long- 
er. In this extremity he was glad to quit his cha- 
riot and his arms, and mounting, as they ſay, up- 
on a mare that had newly foaled, betook himſelf 
to flight. But he would not even then have eſca- 
ped, if Parmenio had not ſent freſh meſſengers to A- 
lexander, to deſire him to return, and aſſiſt him a- 
gainſt a conſiderable body of the enemy'which. yet: 
ſtood together, and would not give ground. In- 
deed Parmenio was on all hands accuſed of ſloth 


and inaQtivity ; whether age had impaired: his cou- 


rage, or whether, as Calliſthenes ſays, he envied; 
and repined at his maſter's growing greatneſs, A- 
386575 lexander, 
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lexander, though he was not a little vexed to be ſo 
recalled, and hindered from purſuing his victory, 

yet concealed the true reaſon from his men; and 
cauſing a retreat to be ſounded, as if it were too 
late to continue the ſlaughter any longer, he march- 
ed back towards the place of danger, and by the 


way was informed that the enemies were totally 


routed and put to flight. 
This battle being thus ended, ſeemed to put a 
period to the Perfian empire; and Alexander, who 


: was now proclaimed king of Aſia, returned thanks 


to the gods in magnificent facrifices, and rewarded 
his friends and followers with money, houſes, and 


governments of provinces. To ingratiate himfelf 
with the Grecians, he wrote to them, that he would 


have all tyrannies aboliſhed, that they might govern 
themfelves by their own laws; and he in particular 
told the Platæans, that their city ſhould be rebuilt, 
becauſe their anceſtors permitted the Grecians to 
make their territories the feat of the war, when 
they fought with the Barbarians for their common 
liberty. "He ſent alſo part of the ſpoils into Italy, 
to the Crotoniates, to honour the zeal and courage 
of their citizen Phaylus the wreſtler, who in the 
Median war, when the other Grecian colonies in 


Italy gave Greece for loſt, and refuſed to aſſiſt her, 


that he might have a ſhare in the danger, joined 
the fleet at Salamin with a veſſel equipped at his 
own charge. Such a regard had Alexander to e- 
very kind of virtue, and ſo deſirous was he to pre- 
ferve the memory of laudable actions. 

From hence he marched through the province 
of Babylon, which without reſiſtance entirely fub- 
mitted to him; In the country about Ecbatana, he 
was much ſurpriſed to ſee fire continually burſting 
like a ſpring out of a cleft of the earth ; and not 
far from that a ſtream of naphtha, ſo copious as to 
ſpread into a large lake. This naphtha, in other 


reſpects reſembling bitumen, is fo inflammable, that 


before 
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before it touches the flame, it will take fire at the 
very light of it, and often kindle the intermediate 
air. T he Barbarians, to ſhow the power and nature 
of it, ſprinkled the ſtreet that led to the king's lod - 
gings with little drops of this liquor, and when ig 
was almoſt night, ſtood at the further end with 
torches, which they applied to the moiſtened places; 
and theſe firſt taking fire, in a moment it caught 
from one end to another, in ſuch a manner, that 
the whole ſtreet was one continued flame. Alex- 

ander had at that time in his ſervice a certainsAthe- 

nian named Athenophanzs. He was one of thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs it was to wait on the king, and an- 
oint him when he bathed, and had a peculiar art 
of diverting him, and relaxing his mind after he 
had been employed in ſerious affairs. One day, 
whilſt the king was bathing, there came into the 
room a boy called Stephanus, who was: very homely, 
but an excellent ſinger. Athenophanes ſeeing him, 
ſaid to the king, Sir, permit us to make an experiment: 
of the naphtha upon this youth : for if it takes fire upon 
his body, I ſhall allow it to be powerful indeed. l he 
youth readily conſented to undergo the trial ; but 
as ſoon as he was anointed with it, his whole body 
broke out into ſuch a flame, that Alexander was 
exceedingly perplexed and concerned for him; 

and nothing could have prevented his being con- 
fumed by it, if there had not been people at hand 

with a great many veſſels of water for the ſer- 


vice of the bath, with all which they were hard- 


ly able to extinguiſh the fire; and his body was ſo 
orched with it that he long felt the bad effects of 
it. Thoſe therefore who endeavour to reconcile 
the fable with truth, ſay with great probability, 
that this was the drug mentioned by the poets, 
with which Medea anointed the crown and veil 
which ſhe gave to Creon's daughter, For the things 
could not take fire of themſelves, but upon the ap- 
proach of ſome flame, imperceptibly attracted and 
| | caught 
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caught it. For the rays and emanations of fire at 
a diſtance, have no other effect upon ſome bo- 


dies, than merely to give them light and heat ; but 


in others which are dry and porous, or in which 


there is an oily moiſture, they collect themſelves 


and ſoon prey upon and alter the matter. The 
generation or production of this naphtha is a point 
that has not yet been agreed upon, it being a queſtion 


whether it does not rather derive its inflammable 


quality from the unctuous and ſulphureous nature 
of the foil which produces it. For the ground 


in the province of Babylon is fo very hot, that of- 
tentimes the grains of barley -leap up, and are 


throw out, as if the violent inflamation had given 
2 pulſation to the earth. And in extreme heats, 
the inhabitants commonly fleep upon ſkins filled 
with water. Harpalus, who was left governour of 
this country, and was deſirous to adorn the palace, 
gardens, and walks, with Grecian plants, ſucceed- 
ed in the raiſing of all but ivy, which the earth 
would not bear, but conſtantly killed: for being a 
plant that loves a cold foil, the temper of that 
mold, which was violently hot, was improper for 
it. Such digreſſions as theſe the niceſt readers 
may endure, provided they are not too tedious, 

At the taking of Suſa, Alexander found in the 
palace ' forty thouſand talents in money ready 
coined, beſides an unſpeakable quanrity of ' other 
treaſure and furniture; amongſt which was five 
thouſand talents worth of Hermionic purple, that 
had been laid up there an hundred and ninety years, 
and yet kept its colour as freſh and lively as at firſt, 
'The reaſon of which, they ſay, is, that they uſed 
honey in dying the purple, and white oil in the 
white tincture; and we are told that fome of this 
is to be ſeen of the ſame age which {till preſerves 
its original beauty and luſtre. Dinon alſo relates, 
that among other things it was a cuſtom with the 
Kings of Perſia to have water brought them _ 
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the Nile and the Danube, and laid up in the trea- 
ſury, as a proof of their extenſive power and uni- 
verſal empire. | 
The entrance into Perſia being very difficult, b. 
reaſon of the unevenneſs of the ways, and detail 
Darius, who was retired thither, had ordered the 
paſſes to be guarded by the beſt of his forces, Alex- 
ander met with ſuch a guide as the Pythian prieſt- 
eſs had propheſied of when he was a child, ſaying, 
That a Lycian ſhould conduct him in his journey into Per- 
fra; for by ſuch an one, whoſe father was a Ly- 
cian, and his mother a Perſian, and who ſpoke 
both languages, he was led into the country by a 
way ſomething about, yet without fetching any 
conſiderable compaſs. Here a great many of the 
priſoners were put to the ſword; of which he him- 
ſelf gives this account, that he commanded them to 
be killed, becauſe he thought it would be advanta- 
geous to his affairs. Nor was his booty in money 
leſs here than at Suſa; beſides which he found in 
other moveables and treafure, as much as ten thou- 
ſand pair of mules and five thouſand camels could 
well carry away. | | 1 
In the palace, Alexander ſaw a large ſtatue of 
Xerxes, which the ſoldiers, as they were prefling 
in, had thrown on the ground. At the fight of it 
he ſtood ſtill, and addrefling himſelf to it as if it 
was alive, Tell me, ſaid he; ſhall I paſs on, and leave 
thee profirate as thou art on the ground, becauſe thou in- 
vacledſt Greece, or ſhall I erect thee again in confidera- 
tion of the 2 of thy mind and thy other virtues? 
At laſt, after he had pauſed a conſiderable time, he 
went on, without taking any further notice-of it. 
In this place he took up his winter-quarters, and 
ſtaid four months to refreſh his ſoldiers. It is ſaid 
that the firſt time he fat on the royal throne of Per- 
-fia under a canopy of gold, Demaratus the Corin- 
*thian, who had a great affection for Alexander, 
and had been one of his 5 11 friends, wept, like 
. | e 
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an old man, and deplored the misfortune of thoſe Gre- 


cians who had fallen in the wars, and been deprived by 
death of the ſatisfattion of ſeeing Alexander placed on the 
throne of Darius. | 
Before he ſet out from hence to march againſt 
Darius, he gave an entertainment to his friends, 
where he indulged in drinking and mirth, and even 
ſuffered every one's miſtreſs to ſhare in the enter- 
tainment. The moſt celebrated of them was Thais 
an Athenian, miſtreſs to Ptolemy who was after- 
wards king of Egypt. She ſometimes cunningly 
praiſed Alexander, and ſometimes jeſted with him, 
and all the while drank ſo freely, that at laſt ſhe 
began to talk extravagantly, and ſaid things which, 
though ſuitable to the country where ſhe was born, 
were much above her character and condition. 
She ſaid, ſbe was abundantly rewarded for the pains 
ſhe had taken in travelling all over Aſia, ſince that day 
ſhe could inſult over the ſtately palace of the - Perſian 
monarchs: but ſhe added, it would pleaſe her much 
better, if, while the king looked on, ſhe might in ſport, 
with her own hands, ſet fire to 'Xerxes's court, who re- 
duced the city of Athens to aſhes ; that it might be record- 
ed to poſterity, that the women who fullowed Alexander 
had taken a ſharper revenge on the Perſians, for the ſuf- 
ferimgs and affronts of Greece, than all her commanders 
| _ _ had done in their ſeveral engagements by ſea and land. 
1 What ſhe ſaid was received with ſuch univerſal ap- 
probation and loud applauſe, and ſo ſeconded by 
the zeal and cagerneſs of the company, that the 
king himſelf, being prevailed upon, ſtarted from 
His ſeat, and with a chaplet of flowers on his head, 
and a lighted torch in his hand, led the way, while 
they, following in a riotous manner with dancing 
and ſhouting, ſurrounded the palace. When the 
reſt of the Macedonians perceived what they were 
about, they alſo joyfully ran thither with their 
torches; for they hoped the burning and deſtruc- 
4 tion of the royal palace was an argument that he 
ö - | looked 
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looked homeward, and had no deſign to reſide a- 
mong the Barbarians. Thus ſome writers relate 
this action; others ſay it was done deliberately ;. 
however, all agree that he ſoon repented of it, and 
gave orders to have the fire extinguithed. ag 

Alexander was naturally very munificent, and 
grew more ſo as his fortune increaſed ; and his li- 
berality was accompanied with that courteſy and 
Kindneſs which is abſolutely neceflary to make a 
benefit really obliging. I will mention a few inſtan- 
ces of this kind. Ariſto, the captain of the Pæo- 
nians, having killed an enemy, brought his head 
to him, and told him, That among them ſuch a pre- 
fent was recompenſed with a cup of gold. With an emp- 
ty one, ſaid Alexander ſmiling, but I drink to you in 
this full of wine, and give it you. Another time, as 
one of the common ſoldiers was driving a mule 
laden with ſome of the king's treaſure, the beaſt 
tired, ſo that he was forced to take it on his own 
back, and with much ado marched: with it a good 
way, till Alexander ſeeing him ſo, overcharged, 
aſked what was the matter; and when he was in- 
formed, juſt as the man was ready to lay down his 
burden for wearineſs, Do not faint now, ſaid he to 
him, but keep on the reſt of thy way, and carry that 
thou haſt on thy back to thy own tent for thy own uſe. 
He was always more diſpleaſed with thofe who 
would not accept of his preſents, than with thoſe 
who 1 them of him. And therefore he 
9 7 to 1 , —_w would not look upon 3 

's friend any longer, if he refuſed to accept of what 
He 42 ſent . No 44: 1 he _ 2 any 
thing to Serapion, one of the youths that uſed 
to play at ball with him, becauſe he did not aſk of 
him; till, one day as they were playing, Serapion 
continually threw the ball to others, and when the 
king aſked him, /Yhy he did not direct it to him @ 
he anſwered, Becauſe you did not aſ# it; the king 


laughed at the reply, and was very Hberal to him 
H h 2 afterwards. 
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afterwards, One Proteas, a pleaſant facetious man. 


and a good table-companion, having incurred his. 


diſpleaſure, deſired his friends to intercede for him, 
and begged pardon himſelf with tears; upon which 


Alexander declared he was reconciled to him. 7 


cannot believe it, Sir, ſaid Proteas, wnleſs you firſt give. 


me ſome pledge, of your reconciliation. I he. king pre- 


ſently ordered him five talents. How generous he 


was in enriching his friends, and thoſe who. at- 
tended on his-perſon, appears by a letter which O- 
lympias wrote to him, where ſhe ſays, I do not blame 
you for. rewarding your friends and diſplaying your munt- 


Acence; but you make them all equal to kings, you give 


them power and opportunity to improve their own intereſt, 
and make many. friends, and in the mean time do not con- 
ider, that you leave yourſelf bare and deſtitute. She 
often wrote to him to this purpoſe ; and he never 
communicated her letters to any body, unleſs it 
were one which he opened when Hephzſtion was. 
by, whom he permitted to read it along with him ; 
but then, as ſoon as he had, done, he took off his 
ring, and put the ſeal upon Hephæſtion's lips, 
thereby recommending ſecrecy to him.. Mazeus, 
who was the moſt conſiderable man in Darius's 
court, had a ſon who was alrcady governour of a 
province; Alexander offered to join another to it, 
which was more profitable ; but he modeſtly refuſed 
it, and withal told him, that. in/ead of one Darius, 


be would, make many Alexanders. To Parmenio he 


gave Bagoas's houſe, in which he found a ward- 
robe of apparel worth more than a. thouſand ta- 
lents. He wrote to Antipater, commanding him ta 
keep a lifeguard about him, for the ſecurity of his 
perſon againſt conſpiracies. To his mother he ſent 
many preſents, but would never ſuffer her to med- 


dle with affairs of ſtate or war; and when ſhe was 


diſpleaſed with him upon this account, he bore her 
ill humour very patiently. And once, when he had 
read a long letter from-Antipater, full of accuſa- 
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tions againſt her, he ſaid, Antipater ſeems not to know 
that one tear of -a mother effaces a thouſand ſuch letters as 

theſe. PIT LITY: 
Hos when he perceived his favourites grow ſo. 
luxurious and extravagant in their way of living, 
that Agnon the Teian wore filver nails in his ſhoes ;, 
that Leonatus employed ſeveral camels only to bring, 
him powder out of Egypt to uſe when he wreſtled ;, 
and that Philotas had toils to take wild beaſts, that 
reached. an hundred furlongs in length; that more. 
uſed precious ointments than plain oil when they: 
went to bathe, and that they had ſervants every. 
where with them, to rub them and wait upon them. 
in their chambers ; he reproved them like a philo · 
ſopher with great mildneſs and diſcretion; telling, 
them, He wondered that they who had been engaged in 
fo many ſignal battles, ſhould not know by experience, that 
labour and induſtry made people fleep more ſweetly and 
ſoundly than lazineſs ; and that if they compared the Per- 
flan manner of living with their own, they would be con- 
winced it was the moſt. aliect, laviſh condition in. the 
world to be effeminate and. valuptuous, and that nothing 
was. more noble and princely than labour. He.aſked, 
them befides, How it was poſſeble for any one either to 
take care: of. his 5 or to keep his armour bright and in 
good order, wha thought much to let his hands be ſervice- 
able to' what was deareſt. to him, his own body? Are 
you ill to learn, ſaid he, that the end and perfection of 
aur victories is to avoid the vices and infirmities of thoſe 
whom we have ſubdued? And to ſtrengthen his pre- 
cepts.. by: example, he expoſcd himſelf now more 
than ever to the fatigues of hunting and war, rea- 
dily embracing all opportunities of hardſhip and 
danger; inſomuch that a Spartan ambaſſador, who 
one day chanced to. be by when he encountered 
and maſtered a huge lion, ſaid, Royalty, Sir, has 
been the prize, and you have fought bravely for it with 
the lion. Craterus dedicated in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi a repreſentation of this adventure. in 
Hk3 | braſs; 
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braſs; the figures of which it conſiſted were the 
lion and the dogs, the king engaged with the lion, 
and himſelf coming in to his afhiſtance; ſome of 
which were made by Lyſippus, and the reſt by Le- 
ochares. In this manner did Alexander expoſe his 
perſon to danger, both inuring himſelf, and in- 
citing others to the performance of brave and vir- 
tuous actions. e Aft W 
But his followers, who were now become rich 
and proud, longed to indulge themſelves in plea- 
fore and idleneſs, and grew weary of marching from 
place to place, and of undergoing the toils of war ; 
nay, they by degrees proceeded ſo far as to cenſure 
and reproach him. I his at firſt he bore very pa- 
tiently, faying, It became a king to do well, and to be 
ill ſpoken of. And indeed his behaviour to his friends 
even on flight and common occaſions was a conti- 
| nual proof of real kindneſs and reſpect. Of this I 
| ſhall mention a few inſtances. © Hearing that Peu- 
ceſtas had been bitten by a bear, he wrote to him, 
| That he took it unkindly, that he ſhould ſend others notice 
| | 4 it, and not make him acquainted with it; but now, 


aid he, fence it is fo, let me know how you do, and whe- 
ther any ped companions forfook you when you were in 
hat 1 may puniſh them He ſent word to He- 


danger, t | 
;hxſtion, who was abſent about ſome buſineſs, 
| at while they were diverting themſelves with hunting 
| an ichneumon, Craterus was by chance: run gs 
Both thighs with Perdiccas's javelin. Upon Peuceſtas's 
recovery from a fit of ſickneſs, he fent a letter of 
thanks to his phyſician Alexippus. When Craterus 
was ill, he ſaw a viſion in his ſleep, after which he 
offered ſacrifices for his health, and commanded 
him to do ſo likewiſe. He wrote alſo to Pauſanias 
the phyſician, who was about to purge Craterus 
| with hellebore, partly to expreſs his anxious con- 

cern for him, and partly to give him a caution how 
3 he uſed that medicine. He impriſoned Ephialtes 
and Cifſus, who brought him the firſt news of 
3 N | Harpalus's 
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Harpalus's flight, and deſertion from his ſervice, as 

if they had falſely accuſed him. When he ſent the 
old and infirm ſoldiers home, Eurylochus the - 
gean got his name inrolled among the ſick; though 
he ailed nothing; which, being diſcovered,” he con- 
feſſed he was in love with a woman named Tele/ippa, 
and was deſirous to go along with her to the ſea- 
fide. Alexander inquired, To whom the woman be- 
lmged? and being told, She was a courtezan,” but of 
liberal birth : I will affift you, ſaid he to Eurylochus, 
all I can in your amour, if your miſtreſs be to be gained 
either by preſents or per ſuaſions; but we muſt uſe no other 
means, becauſe ſhe is free-born, It is ſurpriſing to con- 
fider, upon what flight occafions he would write 
letters to ſerve his friends. As when he wrote one, 
in which he gave orders to ſearch for a youth that 
belonged to — who was run away into Ci- 
licia. In another, he thanked and commended 
Peuceſtas, for r Nicon, a ſervant of 
Craterus. And to Megabytus, concerning a ſlave 
that had taken ſanctuary in a temple, he wrote, 
that he ſhould not meddle with him while he was 
there; but if he could entice him out by fair means, 
then he gave him leave to ſeize him. It is reported 
of him, that when he firſt ſat in judgment upon 
capital cauſes, he would lay his hand upon one of 
his ears, while the accuſer ſpoke, to keep it free 
and unprejudiced in behalf of the party accuſed. 
But afterwards a multitude of accuſations being 
brought before him, and many of them proving 
true, this exaſperated him ſo much, that he gave 
credit to thoſe alſo that were falſe; and eſpecially 
when any one ſpoke ill of him, he would be ' ſo 
extravagantly tranſported, that he became cruel 
and inexorable ; for he valued his glory and repu- 
tation far beyond either his life or kingdom. 

He now marched in purſuit of Darius, expecting 
to hazard another battle. But hearing that he was 
taken, and ſecured by Beſſus, he ſent home the 
ak | | Theſſalians, 
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Theſſalians, and gave them a largeſs of two thou- 
ſand talents, over and above the pay that was due 
to them. This long and painful purſuit of Darius 


(for in eleven days he marched. three thouſand 


three hundred furlongs) harafſed his. ſoldiers fo, 
that moſt of them were ready. to- faint, chiefly for 
want of water. While they. were in this diſtreſs, 
it happened, that ſome Macedonians, who had 
fetched water in ſkins upon their mules from a ri- 
ver they had found out, came about noon to the 


place where Alexander was, and ſeeing him almoſt 


choaked with thirſt, preſently filled an helmet, and 


offered it to him. He aſked them to whom they were 


carrying the water; they told him f their children; but, 
ſaid they, if your live is preſer ved, it is na matter ſor our 
chilaren; if we loſe them, tue can get mare. Then 
he took the helmet into his hands, and looking 
round about, when he ſaw all thoſe who were near 
him ſtretching their heads out, and earneſtly eying 
the drink, he returned it again with thanks, with - 
out taſting a drop of it: For, ſaid he, F I only 
ſhould drink, the 18/7 tuill be quite out of heart and. faint, 
The ſoldiers no ſooner ſaw his temperance and mag- 
nanimity upon this occaſion, but they all cried, out 
to him to lead them on boldly, and whipped their 
horſes to make them mend their pace; for whei/? 
they had ſuch a king, they ſaid, they defied bath tocari- 
neſs and thirſt, and looked upon themſelves to be little 
leſs than i nmortal. But though they were all equal- 
ly cheerful and willing, yet not above ſixty. horſe 


were able to keep up, and fall in with Alexander 


upon the enemy's camp; where riding ever abunt 
dance of gold and. ſilver that lay ſcattered about, 


and paſling by a great many chariots full of chil- 
dren and women, that wandered here and there for 


want of drivers, they endeavoured. to overtake. the 
firſt of thoſe that fled, in hopes to meet with Da- 
rius among them. At; laſt with great difficulty they 
found him lying along in a chariot, all over ene, 
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ed with darts, and juſt at the point of death, 
However, he deſired they would give him ſome 
drink ; and when he had drank a little cold water; 


he ſaid to Polyſtratus who gave it him, My friend, 
this completes ny miſery, to receive a favour, and not be 


. 


able to return it. But Alexander will reward thee; 


and the gods will reward him for his tour to my mo- 
ther, my wife, and my children. Tell him therefore that, 
in token of my acknowledgment, I give him this right hand: 
at which words he took hold of Polyſtratus's hand, 
and immediately expired. When Alexander came 
up to them, he was ſenſibly touched at the unfor- 
tunate end of ſo great a man, and pulling off his 
own. coat, threw it upon the body to cover it. As 
ſoon as Beſſus was taken, he ordered him to be torn 
in pieces in this manner. They faſtened him to a 
couple of tall ſtraight trees, which were bent down 
ſo as to meet, and then being let looſe, with a great 
force returned to their places, each of them carry- 
ing that part of the body along with it that was 
tied to it. Darius's body was ſent to his mother 
with all the pomp ſuitable to his quality. Alexan- 


der received his brother Oxathres into the number 


of his moſt intimate friends, | | 

And now with the flower of his army he march- 
ed down into Hyrcania, where he ſaw a gulf of the 
ſea, not much leſs than the Euxine, and found its 
water ſweeter than that of other ſeas; but he could 
learn nothing of certainty concerning it, only he 


conjectured that it might be produced by the over- 
flowing of the lake Mæotis, or at leaſt might have 


a communication with it. However the naturaliſts, 


better informed of the truth, give us this account 


of it many years before Alexander's expedition; 


that of four gulfs which out of the main ſez enter 
into the continent, this is the moſt northern, and 
is known by the name both of- the Hyrcanian and 
Caſpian ſea, Here the Barbarians unexpeRediy 
meeting with thoſe who led Bucephalus, took them 
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priſoners, 
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*.riſoners, and carried the horſe away with them; 

which Alexander was ſo offended at, that he ſent 

an herald to let them know, he would put them: 
all to the ſword, men, women, and children, 
without mercy, if they did not reſtore him. Upon 

this they immediately obeyed, and at the ſame time 

ſurrendered their cities into his hands. He treated 
them all very kindly, and paid a conſiderable ran- 
ſom for his horſe to thoſe who took him. 

From hence he marched into Parthia, where not 
having much to do, he firſt put on the barbaric ha- 
bit ; which compliance perhaps he uſed in order to. 
civilize the inhabitants ; for nothing gains more up- 
on men, than a conformity to their faſhions and 
cuſtoms ;. or it may be he did it to try whether the 
Macedonians would be brought to adore him, (as 
the Perſians did their kings), by accuſtoming them 


| by little and little to bear with the alteration of his 


diſcipline and courſe of life in other things. How- 


| 75 er he did not altogether, follow the Median fa- 


Bion, which was barbarous and uncouth ; for he 
wore. neither their breeches, nor their long veſt, 


nor their tiara for the head; but taking a middle 


way between the Perſian mode and the Median, he 
ſo: contrived, his habit, that it was not ſo ſtately as 
the one, and yet more magnificent than the other. 
At firſt he wore this habit only when he had bufi- 
neſs to tranſact with the Barbarians, or within 
doors among his intimate friends and companions; 
but afterwards he appeared in it abroad, and at pu- 
blic audiences. This was a very unpleaſing ſight 
to the Macedonians ; but they were ſo charmed 
with his other virtues and good qualities, that they 


could not but think it reaſonable in ſome things to. 


atify his humour and indulge his vanity, For, 
beſide his other adventures, he had lately been 
wounded. in the leg by an arrow, which had ſo 
ſhattered the bone, that ſplinters were taken out. 


And another time he received ſuch. a. violent blow. 


with 
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with a ſtone upon the nape of the neck, as dimmed 
his ſight for a good while afterwards. But all this 
could not hinder him from expoſing himſelf to the 
greateſt dangers, without any regard to his perſon; 
17 that he paſſed the river Orexartes, which he 
took to be the Tanais, and putting the Scythians 
to flight, purſued them an hundred furlongs, though. 
at the ſame time he had a violent flux upon him. 
Here many affirm, that the Amazonian queen came 
to viſit him: ſo Clitarchus, Polycritus, Oneficri- 
tus, Antigenes, and Iſter report. But Ariſtobulus, 
Chares of Theangela, Ptolemy, Anticlides, Philo 
the Theban, Philip of Theangela, Hecatzus the 
Eretrian, Philip the Chalcidian, and Duris the Sa- 
mian ſay, it is wholly a fiction. And indeed A- 
lexander himſelf ſeems to confirm their opinion ; 
for in a letter in which he gaves Antipater an exact 
account of every event, he tells him that the king 
of Scythia offered him his daughter in marriage, 
but makes no mention at all of the Amazon. And 
many years after, when Oneſicritus read this ſtory 
in his fourth book to Lyſimachus, who was then 
king, he with a {mile aſked, I bere was I at that 
time ? But as for this particular, they who believe 
it will not have a greater veneration for Alexander, 
and they who reject it will not eſteem him the 
leſs, 
Apprehending that the Macedonians, grown 
weary of the war, would not have the courage or 
patience to accompany him any further in his expe- 
dition, he left the groſs of his army behind him in 
their quarters, and taking with him the choiceſt of 
his forces, to the number of twenty thouſand foot, 
and three thouſand horſe, he marched with them 
into Hyrcania, where he told them, That hitherto 
th Barbarians had ſeen them only as in adream ; and if 
they ſhould think of returning when they had only alarm- 
ed Aſia, and not conquered it, thoſe Barbarians would fall 
"pon them, and deſtroy them like fo many _— : that 
| owever 
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however he gave to ſuch as deſired it liberty to return; but 
withal proteſted againſt every one who ſhould deſert him 
and his friends, and thoſe who were willing to fight under 
Him till, while he was bringing the whole world under 
ſubjection to the Macedonians. This is almoſt word 
For word the ſame with what he wrote in a letter to 
Antipater, where he adds, That when he had thus ſpo- 
ken to them, they all cried out, they would go along with 
him, where-ever it was his pleaſure to lead om When 
he had in this. manner gained them, it was no hard 
matter for him to bring over the reſt of the army, 
which readily. followed their example. From this 
time he more and more endeavoured to accommo- 
date himſelf in his way of living to the cuſtoms of 
the Barbarians, which he likewiſe endeavoured to 
blend with the cuſtoms of the Macedonians, in 
hopes that this mixture and communication would 
produce a mutual friendſhip, by which his autho- 
rity would be better maintained during his abſence, 
than it would be by mere force. In order to this, 
he choſe. out thirty thouſand boys, to whom he 
allowed maſters to tcach them the Greek tongue, 
. and to train them up to arms according to the Ma- 
, cedonian diſcipline. As for his marriage with Ro- 
xana, that was purely the effect of love. For ha- 
ving accidentally ſeen her at a feaſt, he was charmed 
with her beauty. Nor was his love in the leaſt pre- 
judicial to his intereſt, conſidering the ſituation of 
_ his affairs at that time. For this alliance with the 
| Barbarians made them confide in him, and love 
him more than ever, when they ſaw how continent 
he was, and that he abſtained from the only woman 
he ever was in love with, till he could enjoy her in 
a lawful and honourable way. 
When he perceived that of his two chief friends 
and favourites, Hephæſtion approved of the cu- 
ſtoms he had newly taken up, and imitated him in 
his habit, while Craterus continued ſtrict in the ob- 
. Tervationof the cuſtoms and faſhions of his own coun- 
XY RS | try. 
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try, he employed the firſt in all tranſactions with the 
Barbarians, and the latter when he had to do with 
the Greeks or Macedonians, And the truth is, he 
had a greater love for the one, and a higher efteem 
for the other, being perſuaded, as he always ſaid, 
that Hephzſtion loved Alexander, and Craterus the 
king. I his occaſioned a miſunderftanding between 
them, ſo that they often quarrelled ; and once in 

India they drew their ſwords, and were going to fight, 
with their friends on each fide to fecond them, till 
Alexander came up to them, and publicly reproach- 
ed Hephæſtion, telling him he was a fool and mad- 
man, not to be ſenſible that without his favour he 
was nothing. He chid Craterus alſo in private very 
ſeverely, and then cauſing them both to come into 
his preſence, he reconciled them, at the ſame time 
ſwearing by Jupiter Ammon, and the reſt of the 
gods, that he loved them above all other men ; but 
that if ever he perceived them fall out again, he 
would put both of them to death, or at leaſt the 
aggreſſor. After which, they neither ever did, or 
ſaid any thing, ſo much as in jeſt, to offend one 
another. : his; 1 

None had more authority among the Macedo- 
nians than Philotas, the ſon of Parmenio: for be- 
ſides that he was valiant, and indefatigable in war, 
he was alſo, next to Alexander himſelf, the moſt 
munificent, and moſt kind to his friends; one of 
whom aſking him for ſome money, he commanded 
his ſteward to give it him; and when he told him, 
he had none, Have you no plate then, ſaid he, or cloaths 
of mine ? But he was extremely proud and infolent 
by reaſon of his wealth, and more delicate and ex- 
penſive about his perſon and diet than became a 
private man; and that air of dignity and grandeur 
which he aſſumed, far from being graceful and en- 
gaging, appeared awkward and extravagant, ani 
expoſed him to general ſuſpicion and ill-will; to 
that Parmenio would CO ſay to him, Ay jou, 
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be leſß. He had for a conſiderable time before been 
complained of to Alexander: for when Darius was 
defeated in Cilicia, and an immenſe booty was taken 
at Damaſcus, among the reſt of the priſoners who 
were brought into the camp there was one Antigone 
of Pydna, a very handſome woman, who fell to 
Philotas's ſhare. The young man one day in his 
cups, like an arrogant bragging ſoldier, told his 
miſtreſs, That all the great actians were performed by bin 
and his father, and that the ftripling Alexander enjoyed 
the title of king by their means. She diſcovered what the 
had heard to one of her acquaintance, and he, as is 
uſual in ſuch caſes, to another, till at laſt it came to 
Craterus, who introduced her privately to the king. 
When Alexander had heard what ſhe had to ſay, 
he commanded her to continue her intrigue with 
Philotas, and to give him an account from time to 
time of what he ſaid. Philotas being thus inadver- 
tently taken in the ſnare, ſometimes from reſent- 
ment, and ſometimes from vanity, uttered many in- 
diſcreet expreſſions, againſt the king in Antigone's 
hearing; of which though Alexander was inform- 
ed, and convinced by ſtrong evidence, yet he took 
no notice of it at firſt ; whether he confided in 
Parmenio's affection and loyalty, or whether he 
feared their authority and intereſt in the army. A- 
bout this time one Limnus, a Macedonian, a na- 
tive of Chalzftra, conſpired againſt Alexander's 
life, and communicated his deſign to a youth whom 
he loved, named Nzcemachus, inviting him to be of 
the confederacy. But he rejected the propoſal, and 
revealed it to his brother Cebalinus, who immedi- 
. ately went to Philotas, requiring him to introduce 
them both to Alexander, to whom they had 
ſomething of great moment to impart, and which 
very nearly concerned him. Philotas, for what rea- 
ſon is uncertain, refuſed to introduce them as th 
had defired, pretending the king was taken up with 
affairs of more importance. And when they had 
ED | urged 
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urged him a ſecond time, and were ſtill flighted by 
him, they applied to Metro; by whoſe means being 
admitted into Alexander's preſence, they firſt laid 
open Limnus's conſpiracy, and then as by the by 
repreſented Philotas's negligence, who had taken ſo 
little notice of their repeated ſolicitations, Alexan- 
der was extremely exaſperated at this neglect in 
Philotas; but when he came to underſtand, that 
the perſon who had been fent to apprthend Lim- 
nus had killed him, becauſe he had put himſelf 
upon his defence, and chofe rather to be ſlain than 
taken, he was ſtill more concerned, for he concei- 
ved the death of that traitor had deprived him of 
the means of making a fall diſcovery of the plor. 
As foon as his diſpleaſure agatnft Philotas began to 
appear, preſentiy all is old enemies ſhowed them- 
ſelves, and faid openly, The king ꝛbas tos eaſily impa- 
ſed on, to imagine, that one ſo inconſiderable as Limnus 
the Chale/trian, fhould of himſelf undertake. fuch an en- 
terpriſe; that he was bret fubſervient to the deſign, an in- 
rument that was moved by ſome greater power ; that 
thoſe ought to. be more flrittly examined about the conſpi- 
racy, whoſe intereſt it fo much was to conceal it. When 
the king began to liſten to theſe diſcourſes and ſu- 
ſpicions, they loaded Philotas daily with innumer- 
able accufations ; ſo that at laſt he was ſeized, and 
put to the torture in the e of the principal 
officers, Alexander himſelf being placed behind the 
tapeſtry, to hear what paſſed. When he heard in 
what à miſerable tone, and with what abject ſub- 
miſſions Philotas applied himſelf to Hephæſtion, he 
cried out, Could/t thou, Philotas, effeminate and niean- 
2 as thou art, could/t thou engage in fo bold and 
azardous an enterpriſe ? Aﬀter his death, he preſently 
ſent orders into Media, to put Parmenio to death, a 
man who had a great ſhare in the exploits of Phi- 
lip, and who was the only one, or at leaſt the chief, 
ainong his old friends and counſellors, who had en- 
couraged Alexander to invade Afia, Of three ſons. 
Mm 11 2 whom 
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whom he had in the army, he had already loſt two, 
and now was himſelf put to death with the third. 
Theſe actions rendered Alexander formidable to 
many of his friends, and chiefly to Antipater, who 
thereupon, to ſtrengthen, himſelf, ſent ambaſſa- 
dors privately to the Ætolians, to conclude an al- 
liance with them; for they ſtood in fear of Alex- 
ander, becauſe they had. deſtroyed the city of the 
CEniades, of which when he was informed, he. 
faid, The children of the Oentades need not revenge their 
Fathers. quarrel, for he would himſelf take care to puniſh. 
the Atolians. . 
Not long after this happened the death of Clitus, 
which, to thoſe who barely hear the fact, may ſeem. 
a proof of greater inhumanity than that of Philo- 
tas. But if we reflect on the time, cauſes, and cir- 
cumſtances of the action, we ſhall think that it was 
rather an unfortunate accident than a deliberate 
crime, and that the rage and drunkenneſs of Alex - 
ander only furniſhed. an occaſion to the evil genius 
of Clitus to accompliſh his deſtruction. It happens, 
ed in the following manner. The king had a pre- 
ſeat. of Grecian, fruit brought him from the ſea- 
coaſt, which was ſo very freſh and beautiful, that 
he was ſurpriſed at it, and ſent for Clitus to ſhow 
it him, and to give him a ſhare of it. Clitus was. 
then ſacrificing, but he immediately left off and 
went to wait on the king, followed by three of the 
ſheep, on whom the drink - offering had been alrea- 
dy poured, in order for the ſacrifice. Alexander, 
deing informed of this accident, conſulted his two 
diviners, Ariſtander and Cleomantis the Spartan. 
They aſſuring him that it was an ill omen, he com- 
manded them in all haſte to offer ſacrifices for Cli- 
tus's ſafety, he himſelf having ſeen three days be- 
fore a ſtrange viſion in his fleep, of Clitus all in 
mourning, ſitting by Parmenio's ſons who were alt 
dead. Clitus however ſtaid not to finiſh his ſacri- 
fice, but came immediately to ſup with the king, 
| 5 | who 
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who the ſame day had ſacrificed to Caſtor and Pol- 
lux. When they had drank pretty hard, one of 
the company began to ſing ſome verſes of one Pra- 
nichus, or, as others ſay, of Pierion, which were 
made upon thoſe captains who had been lately 
worſted by the Barbarians, on. purpoſe to diſgrace 
and turn them to. ridicule. This fo offended: the 
grave old men, that they condemned both the au- 
thor and the ſinger of the verſes, though. Alexander: 
and his gay companions were mightily pleaſed. to- 
hear them, and encouraged the finger'to proceed. 
At laſt, Clitus, who had drank too much, and 
who was beſides of a froward obſtinate temper, was 
fo provoked that he cried out, It was. not well done. 
thus to expoſe the Macedonians before Barbarians and e- 
nemies, fince, though it was their unhappineſs to be over- 
come, yet they were much better men than thoje who laugh- 
ed at tbem. To this Alexander replied, . That. fare: 
Clitus ſpoke ſo tenderly of cowardice,.and called it misfor- 
tune only to excuſe himſelf : at which Clitus ſtarting 
up, This cowardice, as you are pleaſed to term it, laid 
he to him, faved your life, though you pretend te be 
ſprung from the gods, when you were running away 
from Spithridates's ſwword; and it is by the expenſe of 
Macedonian blood, and by. theſe. wounds, that: you are 
now raiſed, to ſuch an height, as to 2771 and diſotun 
your father Philip, and adopt your ſelf the ſan of Jupiter 
Ammon.. Thou villain, ſaid Alexander, who was 
now thoroughly exaſperated, deſi thou think. to utter 
theſe things every where. of me, and ſtir up the Macedo- 
nians to ſedition, and not be puniſhed for it? Ie are ſuf- 
feciently puniſhed already, anſwered Clitus, F this be 
the recompenſe of our torts, and ęſteem thoſe happieſt, 
Who have not. liued to, ſee their countrymen ignomintouſly 
ſcourged with. Median rods, and forced io ſue to the 
| Perſians to have acceſs to their king. While Clitus 
tatked thus raſhly, and the king in the bittexeſt 
manner retorted , upon him, the old men that 
were in the company endeavoured all they could to- 
17 | | Ty - | allay 
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allay the flame. Alexander then turning to Xeno- 
dochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colopho- 
nian, aſked them, I they were not of opinion, that the 
reft of the Grecians behaved among the Macedomans, 
like ſo many demigods among ſavages? All this would 
not filence Clitus; who calling aloud to Alexander, 
bid him, be had any thing to ſay, to ſpeak out; elſe 
twhy did he invite men who were free-born, and uſed to 
ſpeak their minds openly without reſtraint, to ſup with 

im, and not rather live and converſe with Barbarians, 
and conquered ſlaves, who would not ſcruple to adore his 
Perſian girdle," and white tunic? Alexander not being 
able to ſuppreſs his anger any longer, took one of 
the apples that lay upon the table, and flung it at 
him, and then looked about for his ſword. But 


Ariſtophanes, one of his lifeguard, had hid that 


out of the way, and others came about him, and 
beſought him to reſtrain his fury, but in vain ; for 


breaking from them, he called out aloud to his 


guards in the Macedonian language, (which was a 


fignal of ſome great tumult), and commanded the 
trumpeter to ſound, giving him a blow with his fiſt 


for delaying, or rather refuſing to obey him; 


though afterwards the ſame man was commended 
for di 


ſobeying an order, which would have put the 
whole army into confuſion, Clitus continued ſtill 
in the ſa:ne quarrelſome humour, till his friends 
with much ado forced him out of the room; but 
he came in again immediately at another door, and 
inſolently ſung this paſſage out of Euripides's An- 
dromache, 3 | it 6 £ 87 | | X 
Gods ! what ill cuſtoms are Teceiv/d in Gree? 
Then Alexander ſnatching a ſpear from one of the 


ſoldiers, met Clitus as he was putting by the cur- 


tain that hung before the door, and ran him 
through the body, He fell immediately, and after 
a few loud groans expired. In that-very inſtant 


| the king's „ cooled, and he gy” 
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fectly to himſelf; but when he ſaw his friends a- 
bout him all in a profound ſilence, as ſeized with 
horrour at the fact, he pulled the ſpear out of the 
dead body, and would have turned it againſt him- 
ſelf, if the guards had not held his hands, and by 
force carried him away into his chamber. 
He ſpent all that night and the day following in 
the bittereſt grief, till being quite waſted with 
weeping and lamenting, he threw himſelf on the 
floor, where he lay ſpeechlefs ; only now and then 
a deep ſigh broke from him. His friends appre- 
hending ſome dangerous conſequence of this filence, 
forcibly entered the room ; but he took no natice 
of what any of them faid to him to comfort him, 
till Ariſtander put him in mind of the viſion he had 
ſeen concerning Clitus, and the prodigy that fol- 
lowed, which thowed that the event was predeter- 
mined by fate. At this he ſeemed to moderate 
his grief. Then they brought to him Calliſthenes 
the philoſopher, who was nearly related to A- 
riſtotle, and Anaxarchus of Abdera. Calliſthe- 
nes gently ſoothed him, and combated his ſorrow 
with tenderneſs and caution, endeavouring to cure 
the diſtemper without putting the patient to pain. 
But Anaxarchus, who was always fingular in his 
method of philoſophy, and was thought to flight all 
his companions, as ſoon, as he came in cried out a- 
loud, 1s this Alexander whom the world looks upon with 
ſuch admiration ? Behold him extended on the ground, 
and weeping like an _ fave for fear of the laws and 
cenſures of men, to whom he himſelf ought to be a law, 
and the meaſure y equity ; ſince he conquered for no other 
end bui to make umfelf lord of all, and not to be a flave 
to a vain idle opinion. Do nat you know, continued 
he, addreſfing himſelf to Alexander, that Jupiter is 
repreſented ſitting on his throne with Themis on one 
and Fuſtice on the other, intimating thereby that let a 
ſovereign prince do what he will, all his actions are jut 
and lawful? With theſe and the like arguments 
- Anaxarchus 
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Anaxarchus indeed allayed the king's grief, but 


withal corrupted his manners, rendering him more 
diſſolute and violent than he was- before. Nor did 
he fail by theſe means to infinuate himſelf into his 
favour, and to make Calliſthenes's converſation, 
which otherwiſe, becauſe of his auſterity, was not 
very pleaſing, extremely uncaſy and diſagreeable to 
him 


It i is faid that theſe two philofophers being at an 
entertainment, where the company diſcourſed of 
the ſeaſons of the year, and the temperature of the 
air, Calliſthenes joined with-their opinion, who held 
that the cold was more ſevere in thoſe countries 
than in Greece; this Anaxarchus would by no 
means allow, but maintained the contrary with 
great 'obſtinacy. Sure, ſaid Calliſthenes to him, 5 

muſt confeſs this country to be colder than Greece; for there 
you had but one threadbare cloak to keep out the colde/t 
winter, and here you cannot ſo much as fit at table with- 
out three good ꝛiborm mantlas one over another. This 
piece of raillery exceedingly exaſperated Anaxar- 
chus. But Calliſthenes was likewiſe hated by the 
other ſophiſts and flatterers, who could not endure 
to ſee him ſo beloved and followed by the youtn 
for the fake of his eloquence, and no leſs.eſteemed 
by the old men for his virtuous life, his modeſty, 
ravity, and contented diſpoſition ; ; all which con- 
irmed the account he gave of his deſign in fallow- 
ag Alexander, that it was only to get his coun 
men recalled from baniſhment,. and to rebuild and 
repeople his native city. Befide the ng 4 which 
his great reputation raiſed he. alſo his own 
deportment ' expoſed himſelf. to the. cenſures of his 
enemies. For when he was invited to entertain- 
ments, he-would refuſe to come; or if he _— 
his moroſeneſs and filence he ſeemed to ſhow a 
approbation of every thing that was ſaid or done; 
| en __ IA of him, 1 
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Being with many more invited to ſup with the 
king, he was commanded to make an oration, 
while they were drinking, in praiſe of the Mace- 
donians; and he did it with ſueh eloquence, that 
all who heard it exceedingly applauded him, and 
threw their garlands upon him; only Alexander 
told him in the words of Euripides, 


On noble themes tis eaſy to excel. 


Therefore, ſaid he, if you will ſhow the force eh your e- 

loquence, tell my Macedonians their faults, that by bear- 
ing them they may learn to be better for the future, Cal- 
liſthenes — — obeyed him, and retracting all 
he had ſaid before, inveighed againſt the Macedo- 
nians with great freedom, adding, That Philip thrived,. 

and grew powerful, chiefly by the di Ford of the n > 
applying theſe verſes to him, 


dere: ever diſcord and ſedition reign, , 
- The worfl of men the greateſt honour gain. 


Which ſo diſobliged the Macedonians, that he was 
odious to them ever after. And Alexander ſaid, 
That Calliſthenes had not on that accaſion K much ſhown | 
his elequence, as his malignity and ill-witl to the Mace- 
donians. Hermippus aſſures us, that one Stroibus, 


8 


a ſervant whom Calliſthenes kept to read to him, 


told theſe things afterwards to Ariſtotle. ; He adds, 
that when Calliſthenes perceived the king grow 
more and more averſe to bim, he repeated this 
verſe of Homer two or three times to him, as he 
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Not without reaſon therefore did Ariſtotle give-this: 
character of Calliſthenes, That he: toas indeed an er 
e. arator, but had ns judgment. For . 
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added, that this ſophiſt went about priding Himſelf, 
as if he ſtood in the gap againſt arbitrary power, 
and that the young men all ran after him, and ho- 
noured him as the only man among ſo many thou- 
ſands, who had the courage to preſerve his liberty. 
Therefore when Hermolaus's conſpiracy came — 
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be diſcovered, the crimes which Calliſthenes's ene- | 


mies laid to his charge were the more eaſily belie- 
ved; particularly that when the young man aſked 
him, Il bat he ſbauld do to be the moſt illuſtrious perſon 
on earth, he told him, The readiet way was to kill 
him who tas. ſo at preſent ; and that to incite him to 
commit the fact, he bid him, not be awed by the gold- 
en canopy, but to remember that, Alexander was a man e- 
qually infirm and vulnerable with another, However 


none of Hermolaus's accomplices, in the extremity - 


of their torments, made any mention of Calliſthe- 
nes's being engaged in the deſign. Nay Alexander 
himſelf, in the letters which he wrote Gon after to 
Craterus, Attalus, and Alcetas, tells them, that 
thoſe who were put to the rack, confeſſed they had 
entered into the conſpiracy wholly of themſelves, 
and that no others were privy to it. But yet after- 
wards, in a letter to Antipater, he accuſes Calli- 


ſthenes of that crime. The young men, ſays he, were 


| floned to death by the Macedonians; but for the ſophiſt, I 


will take care to puniſh him, and them too who ſent him 


to me, who harbour thoſe in their cities who conſpire a- 
gainſi my life. By which expreſſions it appears he 
had no very good opinion. of Ariſtotle, -by whom 
Calliſthenes was educated on account of his relation 


to him, being the ſon of his niece Hero. His death 


is variouſly related: ſome ſay he was hanged by A- 


lexander's command; others, that he died of ſick - 
neſs in priſon ; but Chares writes, that he was kept 


in chains ſeven months after he was apprehended, 
on purpoſe that he might be proceeded againſt in 


full council, when Ariſtotle ſhould be preſent; 
and that he died of exceſſive fat and of the louſy 
diſeaſe, about the time that Alexander was wound 


ed in the country of the Malli Oxydracæ. But 
this happened afterwards. A) ; 
In the mean time Demaratus of Corinth, an old 
man, was very deſirous to travel into Aſia to viſit 


Alexander; and when he had ſeenchim, he ik | 
| Ee 
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He pitted the misfortune of thoſe Grecians who died Be- 

fore they had beheld Alexander ſeated on the throne of Da- 

rius. But he did not long enjoy the effects of the 

King's bounty ; for ſoon after he fell fick and died. 

He had a magnificent funeral, -and the army raiſed 

him a monument of earth eighty cubits high, and 
of a vaſt circumference. His aſhes were conveyed 
in a very rich chariot drawn by four horſes to the 
ſea-ſide. wor A 

Alexander being now intent upon his expedition 

into india, took notice, that his ſoldiers were fo 

charged with booty, that it hindered their march- 
ing; to remedy which, at break of day, as ſoon as 
the baggage-waggons were laden, he firſt ſet fire to 

his own and thoſe of his friends, and then com- 

manded thoſe to be burnt which belonged to the 
reſt of the army. An action which in the delibera- 
tion ſeemed more dangerous and difficult than it 
proved in the execution; for few were diſſatisfied . 

with it ; on the contrary, moſt of them, as if in- 

| ſpired with an enthuſiaſtic zeal, having furniſhed 

| one another with what was abſolutely neceflary, 

.- with loud ſhouts and outcries burnt and deſtroyed 

all that was ſuperfluous : the fight of which redou- 

bled Alexander's vigour and alacrity. 

BE He was now grown very ſevere and inexorable in 
| puniſhing thoſe who committed any fault; for he 

put Menander one of his friends to death, for de- 

ſerting a fortreſs, where he had placed him in gar- 

riſon; and ſhot Orſodates, one of the Barbarians 

who had revolted from him, with his own hand. 

At this time a fheep happened to yean a lamb, with 

the perfect ſhape and colour of a tiara upon the 

head, and tefticles on cach ſide ; which prodigy 10 

ſhocked Alexander, that he immediately cauſed his 
Babylonian prieſts, whom he uſually carried about 

witt him for ſuch purpoſes, to purify him, and 

told his friends, that He was not fo much concern- 

ed for his on fake, ab for theirs, out of an appre- 

L | henſion 
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- henſion that the gods after his death might ſuffer 
his empire to fall into the hands of ſome degenerate, 
unworthy perſon, But this fear was ſoon removed 
by another prodigy that happened not long after, 
and was thought to preſage better. For Proxenus, a 
Macedonian, chief of thoſe who had the care of the 
king's equipage, as he was digging near the river 
Oxus, to ſet up the royal pavilion, diſcovered a 
ſpring of groſs oily liquor; and after the top was 
drawn off, there iſſued out pure clear oil, not dif- 


fering in taſte or ſmell from real oil, and having ex- 


actly the ſame ſmoothneſs and brightneſs, though no 
olive-trecs grew in that country. The water in- 
deed of the river Oxus is ſaid to be ſo fat, that it 
leaves a gloſs on their ſkins who bathe themſelves in 
it, Whatever might be the cauſe, it is certain 
that Alexander was wonderfully pleaſed with it, as 
appears by his letters to Antipater, where he tells 
kim, that he looked upon it as one of the moſt 
conſiderable preſages that the gods had ever fa- 
voured him with. The diviners told him, it ſigni- 
fied his expedition would be glorious in the event, 
but very painful, and attended with many difficul- 
ties; for oil, they ſaid, was beſtowed on mankind 
by God as a refreſhment after their labours. Nor 
did they judge amiſs; for he expoſed himſelf to 
many hazards in the battles which he fought, and 
received very deep and dangerous wounds; befides, 
his army ſuffered extremely from the unwholeſome- 
neſs of the air, and the want of neceſſary proviſions. 
But he ſtill laboured to ſurmount fortune by his 
reſolution, and to ſupply by virtue what he wanted 
in ſtrength, being perſuaded that nothing was inſu- 
perable to the brave, and nothing ſecure to the ti- 
morous. Therefore when he beſieged Siſimethres 
on an inacceſſible, impregnable rock, and his ſol- 
diers began to deſpair of taking it, he aſked Oxy- 
artes, Whether Siftmethres was a man of courage; He 
aflured him, he was the greate/t coward in the world. 
k T hen 
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Then you tell me, ſaid he, that the place is our own, if 
the commander of it be a coward, And in a little time 
he fo intimidated Siſimethres, that he took it with- 
out any difficulty. At an attack which he made 
upon ſuch another ſteep place with ſome of the 
youngeſt of his Macedonian ſoldiers, he called to 
one whoſe name was Alexander, and told him, I. 
would become him to behave gallantly for the ſake of his 
name, The youth fought bravely, and was killed 
In the action, at which the king was ſenſibly af- 
flicted. Another time, ſeeing his men march ſlow- 
ly and unwillingly to the fiege of a place called Ny- 
fa, becauſe of a deep river between them and the 
town, he advanced before them, and ſtanding up- 
on the bank, I bat a miſerable man, ſaid he, am 1, 
that I have not learned to fwim? and then was hard- 
ly diſſuaded from endeavouring to paſs it with his 
ſhield in his hand. Once having ſounded a retreat 
when he was fighting before the walls of a town to 
which he had laid ſiege, the befieged fent their am- 
baſſadors, with offers to ſurrender the place. When 
they were introduced into his preſence, they were 
- ſurpriſed to find him armed, and without any 
pomp or ceremony about him. Afterwards, when 
his attendants brought him a cuſhion, he bid the 
eldeſt of them, named Acuphis, take it and fit 
down upon it. The old man charmed with his hu- 
| manity and courteſy, aſked him, What bis country- 
1 men ſhould do to merit his friendſhip © I would have 
them, ſaid Alexander, chal, thee to govern them, and 
1 fend one hundred of the moſt conſiderable and moſt worthy 
| men among them to remain with me as hoſtages. I ſhall 
1 govern them with more 74 replied Acuphis ſmiling, 
if I ſend you ſo many of the worſt, rather than the beſt of 
my ſubjefts. | | ; 8 | 
axiles's dominions in India are ſaid to have 
been as large as Egypt, aad to have abounded re- 
markably in good paſtures, and in excellent fruits. 
Taxiles Bimſeif was a wiſe man, and at his firſt in- 
| terview | 
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terview with Alexander, ſpoke to him in theſe 
terms: To what purpoſe, ſaid he, ſhould we make war 
upon one another, if thy deſign of coming into theſe parts 
be not to rob us us of our water, or our neeefſary food, 
which are the only things that wiſe men are indiſpenſably 
obliged to fight for? As for other riches and poſſeſſions, f 
I am better provided of them than thou, I am ready to 
tet thee ſhare with me; but if fortune has been more li- 
beral to thee than me, I will not decline thy favours, but 
accept them with all the grateful acknowledgments that 
are due to a benefattor, I his diſcourſe pleaſed Alex- 
ander ſo much, that, embracing him, he ſaid, Do 
not think, that thy fee, ſpeeches and kind behaviour ſhall 
bring thee off in this interview without fighting. No, 
thou ſhalt not eſcape fo ; for as to benefits, I will contend 
with thee . far, that how obliging ſeever thou art, thou 
ſhalt not have the better of me. Then receiving ſome 
_ preſents from him, he returned him others of 
greater value, and laſt of all preſented him with a 
thouſand talents, At this his friends were exceed- 
ingly diſpleaſed, but it gained him the hearts of 
many of the Barbarians. | | | 
Ihe valianteſt of the Indians now taking pay of 
ſeveral cities, undertook to defend them, and did 
it ſo bravely, that they put Alexander to a great 
deal of trouble and fatigue, till having made an a- 
greement with him, upon the ſurrender of a place, 
he fell upon them as they were marching away, 
and put them all to the ſword. This one breach of 
his word was a perpetual blemiſh upon him, tho? 
on all other occaſions he had managed his wars 
with that juſtice and honour that became his digni- 
ty. Nor were the Indian philoſophers leſs hurtful 
to him by inveighing bitterly againſt thoſe princes 
who were of his party, and ſoliciting the free cities 
to oppoſe him; therefore he took ſeveral of them, 
and cauſed them to be hanged. > 
Alexander in his own letters has given us the fol- 
lowing account of his war with Porus. The two 
| | K k 2 | armies 
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armies / were ſeparated by the river Hydaſpes, on 
whoſe oppoſite bank Porus continually kept his e- 
lephants in order of battle, with their heads to- 
wards their enemies, to guard the paſſage. He 
every day made great noiſes in his camp, that the 
Barbarians being accuſtomed to it might become 
. careleſs and ſecure. In a ſtormy dark night he 
paſſed over the river, conſiderably above the place 
where the enemy lay, into a little land, with part 
of his foot, and the beſt of his horſe. Here there 
fell a violent ſhower of rain, accompanied with 
lightning and whirlwinds, and ſome of his men 
| were burnt and deſtroyed by the lightning ; how- 
F ever he quitted the iſland, and made over to the o- 
| ther ſide, The Hydaſpes, now after the ſtorm, 
was ſo ſwoln and grown ſo rapid, as to make a 
breach in the bank, at which part of the river ran 
out; ſo that when he came to land, he found the 
lace extremely ſlippery, and the ground broken and 
hollowed by the current, In this diſtreſs he was 
heard to ſay, O Athenians! would you have believed 
that I ſhould expoſe myſelf to ſuch dangers, to merit your 
praiſes? But as to this laſt particular, it is only men- 
tioned by Oneſicritus. Alexander himſelf goes 
| on, and tells us that here they quitted the. rafts 
| they had made uſe of in their pafſage, and paſſed 
| the breach in their armour up to the breaſt in wa- 
| ter; and then he advanced with his horſe about 
twenty furlongs before his foot, concluding, that 
| if the enemy charged him with their cavalry, he 
. ſhould be too ſtrong for them; if with their foot, 
| his own would come up time enough to his affiſt- 
| ance. Nor did he judge amiſs; for being charged 
by a thouſand horſe, and ſixty: armed chariots, 
which advanced before their main body, he took 
all the chariots, and killed four hundred horſe up- 
on the place. Porus gueſſing by this that Alex- 
ander himſelf was come over, brought up his whole 
army, except a party which he left behind to pre- 
1 ; vent 
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vent the reſt of the Macedonians from paſſing the 
river. But Alexander fearing the multitude of the 
enemy, and the force of their elephants, would nor 
join battle with them in front, but dividing his 
forces, attacked their left wing himfelf; and com- 
manded Cænus to fall upon the right. Both wings 
being broken retired to the elephants. "Though 
the engagement began early in the morning, it 
was two hours after noon before the Barbarians 
were entirely defeated. This. deſcription of the 
battle the conquerour has left us in his own e- 
piſtles. | V 

Almoſt all writers agree that Porus was four cu- 
bits and a palm in height, and that when he was 
upon his elephant, which was a very large one; 
his ſtature and bulk were ſuch, that he appeared 
to be but proportionably mounted, This elephant, 
during the whole battle, gave many proofs of won- 
derful underſtanding, and a particular care of the 
king, whom, as long as he was able to fight, he de“ 
fended with great courage, repelling thoſe who at- 
tacked him; and as ſoon as he perceived him rea- 
dy to faint by reaſon of his many wounds and the 
multitude of darts with which he was pierced, to 
prevent his falling off, he ſoftly kneeled down, and 
then with his proboſcis gently drew every dart out 
of his body. When Porus was taken priſoner, and 
Alexander aſked him, How he expetted to be uſed & 
He anſwered, Like a King. And haſi thou nothing elſe 
to demand! ſaid Alexander. No, replied ' Porus, 
in the word King every thing is comprebended. Accord<- 
ingly Alexander dealt very generouſly with him; 
for he not only ſuffered him to govern his own! 
kingdom as his lieutenant, but added to it a large 
province of ſome free people whom he had newly 
tabdued, which conſiſted of fifteen ſeveral nations; 
and contained five thouſand confiderable towns; 
deſide abundance of villages. Another government 
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three times as large as this he beſtowed on Philip, 


one of his friends. 
Some time after the battle with Porus, moſt au- 

thors agree, that Bucephalus died of his wounds, 

or, as Oneſicritus ſays, of age and fatigue, being 


thirty years old. Alexander was no leſs concerned 
at his death, than if he had loſt an old companion, 


or an intimate friend, and built a city which he 


named. Bucephalia in memory of him, on the banks 
of the river Hydaſpes. We are told moreover, 
that having loſt a favourite dog named Peritas, he 
likewiſe built a city in memory of him, calling it 


after his name. Sotio the hiſtorian tells us, that. 
he had this particular from Potamo of Leſbos. 


But this laſt combat with Porus abated the 
courage of the Macedonians, and hindered their 
farther progreſs in India. For having with great 


difficulty defeated him, who brought but twenty 


thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe into the 


field, they ſtrongly i gry Alexander's deſign of 
8 


obliging them to paſs the Ganges too, being told 


that it was thirty two furlongs in breadth, and an 


hundred fathoms deep, and that the banks on the 
further ſide were covered with prodigious numbers 
of foot, horſe, and elephants. For they had in- 


telligence, that the kings of the Gandarites and 


Præfians expected them there with eighty thouſand 


_ horſe, two hundred thouſand foot, eight thouſand 


armed chariots, and ſix thouſand elephants, Nor 


who not long after reigned in thoſe parts, made a 
preſent of five hundred elephants at once to Seleucus, 
and with' an army of ſix hundred thouſand men 
ſubdued all india. Alexander at firſt was ſo grieved 


and enraged at the reluctance he found in the army, 


that he ſhut himſelf up in his tent,” declaring, that 
if they would not paſs the Ganges, he owed. them 
no thanks for any thing they had hitherto done, 


and that to retreat now, was plainly to confeſs them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves vanquiſhed, But at laſt, the prudent remon- 
ſtrances and perſuaſions of his friends, an the 


tears and lamentations of his ſoldiers, who in a ſup- 
pliant manner crouded about the entrance of his 


tent, prevailed with him to think of returning. 
Yet, before he decamped, he contrived ſome arti- 
fices to delude- poſterity into a falſe opinion of his 


greatneſs, by ſcattering about in different places. 


arms of an extraordinary bigneſs, and mangers and 


bits for horſes, above the uſual ſize. He erected . 


altars alſo to the gods, which the kings of the Præ- 
fians even in our time highly reverence, often 
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ſaw Alexander there, and often faid afterwards, 
that he miſſed but little of making himſelf maſter 
of thoſe countries; becauſe their king, who then 
reigned, was hated and deſpiſed for the vitiouſneſs 
of his life, and the meanneſs of his extraction. 
Alexander decamping from hence, was deſirous 
to ſee the ocean; for which purpoſe he cauſed a 
great many boats and rafts to be built, in which he 
went at leiſure down the rivers. But his naviga- 
tion was neither unprofitable nor unactive; for, by 


making ſeveral deſcents, he took the fortified towns, 


and made himſelf maſter of the country on both 
ſides. But at the ſiege of a city of the Mallians, 
who are the moſt valiant people of India, he was 
in great danger of his life ; for having beaten off 


the defendants with ſhowers of arrows, he was the 


_ firſt man who mounted the wall by a ſcaling-ladder, 


which, as ſoon as he was up, broke, and left him- 


alone expoſed to the darts which the Barbarians 
threw at him in great numbers from below. In 
this diſtreſs, collecting all his force and poifing his 


body, he leaped down into the midſt of his enemies, 


and had the good fortune to light upon his feet. 
The glittering of his armour, from this ſudden and 
violent motion, ſecmea to the Barbarians like 

lightning 


paſſing the river to ſacrifice upon them after the 
Jrecian manner. Androcottus, then a youth, 


ſtuck in his ribs under the breaſt. I his ſtroke was 
ſo violent, that, it made him give back, and ſet one 
knee to the ground, which as ſoon as he that ot 
him perceived, he came up to him with his drawn 
| ſcimitar ; but Peuceſtas and Limnæus interpoſed, 
who were both wounded, Limnæus mortally, but 
Peuceſtas ſtood his ground, while Alexander killed 
the; Barbarian. But this did not free him from dan- 
ger; for, befide many other wounds, he at laſt re- 
ceived ſo violent a ſtroke with aclub upon his neck, 
that he was forced to lean his body againſt the wall, 
where, he ſtood looking upon the enemy. When 
he was reduced to this extremity, the Macedonians 
breaking in to his aſſiſtance, took him up quite in- 
ſenſible, and, conveyed him to his tent ; upon 
which it was preſently reported all over the camp 
that he was dead. But when they had with great 
difficulty and pains ſawed off the ſhaft of the arrow, 
which was of wood, and ſo with much ado got off 
his cuiraſs, they then proceeded to draw out the. 
head, which they found was three fingers broad 
and four long, and that it ſtuck faſt in the bone. 
During the operation, he was taken with almoſt 
mortal ſwoonings; but when it was out, he came 
to himſelf again, But even after the danger was 
paſt, he continued very weak, and confined himſelf 
a great while to a regular diet, attending entirely to 
the cure of his wound; till one day hearing the 
Macedonians were ſo defirous to ſce him, that they 
Were ready to Muting, js, put on his robe, os 
when 
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when he had ſhowed himſelf to them, and ſacrifi - 
ced to the gods, without more delay he went on 
board again, and as he coaſted along, ſubdued a 
great deal of the country on both ſides, and took 
ſeveral conſiderable cities. | 440 

In this voyage he took ten of the Indian philo- 
ſophers priſoners, who had been moſt active in 
perſuading Sabbas to rebel, and beſide that, had 
done the Macedonians a great deal of miſchief. 
Theſe men, becauſe they go naked, are called 
Gymnoſophi/ts; and are reputed to be extremely a- 
cute and concile in their anſwers to whatſoever is 
propounded to them; which he made trial of, by 
putting difficult queſtions to them, telling them at 
the ſame time that he who anſwered worſt ſhould 
be put to death firſt, and the reſt afterwards in or- 
der; and he appointed the eldeſt of them judge. 
The firſt being aſked, I hich he thought maſi nume- 
rous, the dead or the living? anſwered, The living, 
becauſe they who are dead are not at all. Of the ſecond 
he deſired to know, I hether the earth or the ſea pro- 
duced the largeſt animals © He told him, The earth, for: 
the ſea was but a part of it, His queſtion to the third 
was, Which was the craftieſl animal? T hat, ſaid he, 
with which mankind is not yet acquainted, He bid the 
fourth tell him, J/hy he perſuaded Sabbas to revolt? 
Becauſe, ſaid he, I wiſhed him to live honourably, or dig 
miſerably, Of the fifth he aſked, I hich was eldeſt, 
night or day? Ihe philoſopher replied, Day was. 
eldeſi by one day but perceiving that Alexander was, 
ſurpriſed at the reply, he added, That he ought not 
to to der, i, range queſtions had as odd. anſwers, made 
to them, I hen he went on, and inquired of the 
next, hat a man ſhould do to be exceedingly beloved?. 
He muſt be very powerful, {aid he, without, making him- 
ſelf too much frared. The anſwer of the ſeventh to 
his queſtion, Hoꝛo a man might be a god was, If be 
could do that which was impoſſible for men to per farm. 
The eighth being aſked, [hich was fironge/t, 5 4 7 
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dertake ſuch remote voyages. 
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death? replied, Life, becauſe it fupported fo many miſe- 
nes. And the laſt being alked, How long he thought 
it became a man to live © ſaid, So long as he does not 


_ think death better than life. "Then Alexander turned 


to him whom he had made judge, and commanded 
him to give ſentence. All that I can determine, ſaid 
he, is, that they have every one anſwered worſe than 


another. Then thou ſhalt die firſt, ſaid the king, be- 
cauſe thou judgeſt ſo ill. Not if you keep your word, re- 


plied the gymnoſophiſt, which was, that he ſhould 
die firſt who anſwered worſt, In concluſion he gave 
them preſents, and diſmiſſed them. But to thoſe 
who were m greateſt reputation among them, and 
hved a private retired life, he ſent Oneficritus, a 
diſciple of Diogenes the Cynic, deſiring them to 
come to him. Calanus very arrogantly and rudel 

commanded him to ftrip himſelf, and hear what he 2d, 
naked, otherwiſe he would not ſpeak a tuord to him, though 
he came from Fupiter himſelf. But Dandamis received 
him with moxe civility, and hearing him diſcourſe 
of Socrates, Pythagoras, and Diogenes, told him, 
he thought that they were men of great parts, but that 


they paid too much reſpef? to the latus. Others ſay, 


ke only aſked him the reaſon, why Alexander undertook 
4 long a voyage to come into thoſe parts ® Taxiles per- 

naded Calanus to viſit Alexander; his proper name 
was Sphines, but becauſe he uſed to fay Cale, which 
in the Indian tongue is the common form of ſaluta- 
tion, the Grecians called him Calanus. He is ſaid 
to have ſhown Alexander an inſtructive emblem of 
government, which was this: he threw a dry ſhri- 
velled hide upon the ground, and trod upon the 
edge of it; the ſkin, when it was preſſed in one 
place, ſtill roſe up in another, whereſoever he trod 
round about it, till he ſet his foot in the middle, 
which made all the parts lie flat and even. The 
meaning of this was, that Alexander ought to re» 
nde moſt in the middle of his empire, and not un- 
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His voyage down the rivers took up feven months 
time; and when he came to the ſea, he ſailed to an 
iſland which he called Scilluſtis, others Pſiltucis, 
where going aſhore, he ſacrificed, and made what 
obſervations he could on the nature of the ſea and 
the coaſt. Then having beſought the gods, that 
no other man might ever go beyond the bounds of this expe- 
dition, he ordered his fleet, of which he made Ne- 
archus admiral, and Oneſicritus pilot, to ſail round 
about, leaving India on the right hand, and re- 
turned himſelf by land through the country of the 
Orites, where he was extremely diſtreſſed for want 
of proviſions, and loſt a great number of men, ſo 
that of an army of a hundred and twenty thouſand 
foot, and fifteen thouſand horſe, he ſcarce broughr 
back above a fourth part out of India, they were 
. fo diminiſhed by diſeaſes, ill diet, and the ſcorch- 
ing heats, but moſtly by famine. For their march 
was through an uncultivated country, whoſe inha- 
ditants fared hardly, and had nothing to ſubſiſt on 
but a few ſorry ſheep, whoſe fleſh was rank and 
unſavoury, by reaſon of their continual feeding 
upon ſea-fiſh. £5 

After fix days painful march he came into Ge- 
droſia, where he found great plenty of all things, 
which the neighbouring kings and governours of 
provinces, hearing of his approach, had taken care 
to provide, From hence, when he had refreſhed 
his army, he continued his march through Carma- 
nia, feaſting all the way for ſeven days together. 
He with his moſt intimate friends banquetted and 
revelled night and day, upon a ſtage erected on a 
lofty, conſpicuous ſcaffold, which, with a flow ma- 
jeſtic pace, was drawn by eight horſes. This ma- 
chine was accompanied by a great many chariots, 
whereof ſome were covered with tapeſtry of pur- 
ple and other colours, and ſome with green boughs, 
which had their place ſupplied” with freſh ones 
whenever they withered. ln theſe were carried we 
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reſt of his friends and commanders, drinking and 
crowned with chaplets. In all this train there was 
no target, helmet, or ſpear to be ſeen ; but the road 
was covered with foldiers, continually dipping their 
cups in large veſſels of wine, and drinking to one 
another, ſome as they marched along, and others 
ſeated at tables, which were placed for them at pro- 
per diſtances in their paſſage. The whole country 
reſounded with muſic and ſinging, and with the 
wild riotous frolics of the women who followed 
the army. This diſorderly and diſſolute march was 
cloſed by a very immodeſt figure borne in pomp, 
and a moſt licentious repreſentation of all the ob- 
ſcenity of the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himſelf had 
been preſent to countenance and carry on the de- 
bauch, As ſoon as he came to the royal palace 
of Gedroſia, he again refreſhed and feaſted his 
army; and it is ſaid, that one day, after he had 
drank hard. he went out to ſee an entertainment of 
dancing, wherein his paramour Bagoas (who de- 
frayed the expenſe of one of the choruſes) obtain- 
ed the victory, at which he was ſo elated that he 
croſſed the ſtage in his feſtival habit, and ſat down 
cloſe by the king. This ſo pleaſed the Macedonians, 
chat they with loud acclamations called upon him 
to kiſs Bagoas, and never left clapping their hands 
and ſhouting, till Alexander took him about the 
neck and kiſſed him. . | 
Here his admiral Nearchus came to him, and de- 
lighted ! im fo much with the relation of his voyage, 
that he reſolved himſelf to ſail out of the mouth of 
Euphrates with a great fleet, with which he deſigned 
to go round by Arabia and Libya, and ſo by Hercu- 
les's pillars into the Mediterranean; in order to 
which he directed all ſorts of veſſels to be built at 
Thapfacus, and collected ſeamen and pilots from 
all quarters. But it fell out unlucklily for this en- 
terpriſe, that the report of the difficulties he went 
chrough in his Indianſ expedition, the danger of his 


perſon 
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ing to a cuſtom which had been always obſerved 
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perſon among the Mallians, che loſs of a conſider- 
able part of his forces, and the general opinion that 
he would hardly return in ſafety, occaſioned the 
ve volt of many conquered nations, and tempted the 
commanders and lieutenants in ſeveral provinces 
to oppreſs the people with extreme injuſtice, ava- 
rice, and inſolence. In a word, there ſeemed to 
to be throughout his whole empire an univerſal 
fluctuation and diſpoſition to change: inſomuch 
that Olympias and Cleopatra had raiſed a faction 


againſt Antipater, and ſhared his government be- 
tween them, Olympias ſeizing upon Epirus, and 


Cleopatra upon Macedonia. When Alexander was 


told of it, he ſaid, His mother had made the bf 


choice, for the Macedonians would never endure to be ruled 
by a woman. Upon this he diſpatched Nearchus 
again to his fleet, intending to carry the war into all 
the maritime provinces, In the mcan time, in his 


march through the inland countries, he puniſhed 


thoſe commanders who had not behaved well, par- 


_ ticularly Oxyartes, one of Abulites's ſons, whom he 


killed with his. own hand, thruſting him through 
the body with his fpear. And when Abulites, in- 


Read of the neceſſary proviſions which he ought to 


have furniſhed, brought him three thouſand talents 
in money, he ordered it to be thrown. to his horſes, 


who not meddling with it, he ſaid, I bat good does 


this proviſion do me? and ſent him away to priſon, 
pon his return into Perſia, he diſtributed mo- 
ney among all the women of the country, accord- 


their kings, who were obliged upon their progreſs 


to give every woman a piece of gold; for which 


reaſon ſome of them came but ſeldom, and Ochus 
was ſo ſordidly covetous, that he never viſited Per- 


ia, though it was his native country, but choſe 


Are to live a voluntary exile, than bear che ex - 
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Finding Cyrus's OL opened and rifled, he 
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put Polymachus who was guilty of it to death, 
though he was a man of quality, and born at Pella 
in Macedonia: and after he had read the inſcription, 
he cauſed it to be cut again below the old one in 

Greek characters. The words were theſe: O man, 
whoſoever thou art, and whenceſoever thou comeſt, ( for come 
I know thou wilt), I am Cyrus, the founder of the Per ſian 
empire; do not envy me this little quantity of earth which 
covers my body. The reading of this ſenſibly touch- 
ed Alexander, cauſing him to reflect ſeriouſly upon 
the uncertainty and mutability of human affairs. 
At the ſame time Calanus having been a little while 


- . troubled with a looſeneſs, requeſted he might have 


a funeral pile erected, to which he came on horſe- 
back, and after he had ſaid ſome prayers, and had 
poured a libation upon himſelf, and cut off ſome 
of his hair to throw into the fire, he aſcended it, 
embracing and taking leave of the Macedonians who 
ſtood by, and deſiring them to paſs that day in 
mirth and drinking with their king, whom in a 
little time, he ſaid, he ſhould ſee again at Eabylon. 
_ Having ſaid this, he lay down, and covered himſelf 
up; he did not move when the fire came near him, 
but continued ful in the ſame poſture as at firſt ; 
and thus he ſacrificed himſelf according to the an- 
cient cuſtom of the philoſophers of his country. 
The ſame thing was done long after by another In- 
dian, who came with Cæſar to Athens, where they 
ſtill ſhow the Indian's monument. Alexander, at 
his return from the funeral pile, invited a great ma- 
ny of his friends and principal officers to ſupper, 
and propoſed a drinking - match, in which the victor 
ſhould be crowned. Promachus drank fourteen 
quarts of wine, and won the prize, which was 
worth a talent; but he ſurvived his victory only 
three days, and was followed, as Chares ſays, by 
forty-one more, who died of the ſame debauch, 
by reaſon of the ſevere froſt which happened at that 
5 | At 
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At Suſa he married Darius's daughter Statira, 


and celebrated the nuptials of his friends, beſtowing 


the nobleſt of the Perſian ladies upon the worthieſt 
of them. He alſo made a very ſplendid entertain- 
ment for all the Macedonians who were married be- 
fore; at which it is reported, there were no leſs 


than nine thouſand gueſts, to each of whom he 


gave a golden cup for them to uſe in their libations.. 
Not to mention other inſtances of his wonderful 
magnificence, he paid the debts of his whole army, 
which amounted to nine thouſand eight hundred 
and ſeventy talents. Antigenes, (who was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of One-eyed), though he owed 
nothing, got his name ſet down in the liſt of thoſe 
who were in debt, and bringing one who pretended 
to be his creditor, received the money. But when 
the cheat was found out, the king was ſo incenſed 


at it, that he baniſhed him from court, and took a- 


way his command, though he was an. excellent ſol- 
dier, and a man of great courage. For when he 
was bur a youth, and ſcrved under Philip at the 


fiege of Perinthus, where he was wounded in the 


eye by an arrow ſhot out of an engine, he would 


neither let the arrow be taken out, nor be perſua-- 


ded to quit the field, till he had bravely repulſed the 
enemy, and forced them to retire into the town. A 
man of his ſpirit was not able to ſupport ſuch a diſ- 
grace with any patience, and his grief and.deſpair 
would certainly have killed him; but the king fear- 
ing the conſequence, not only pardoned him, but 
let him alſo enjoy the benefit of his deceit.. 

The thirty thouſand. boys whom he left behind 
him to be inſtructed in military diſcipline, were 
now full grown, and were ſo beautiful in their per- 


fons, and performed their exerciſes with ſuch; dex- 


terity and agility, that he was extremely pleaſed ; 
but the Macedonians were. diſheartened, fearing 


the king would now have leſs eſteem for them. 


And. when he was ſending home the infirm and 
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maimed ſoldiers, they ſaid they were unjuſtly and 


diſhonourably dealt with; and complained, that, af* 
ter he had worn them out in his ſervice, he was 
now turning them off with diſgrace, and ſending. 
them back to their own country among their-friends 


and relations, in a worſe condition than he found 


them in when he- brought them from thence; 


Therefore they deſired him to diſcharge them all, 


and to account his Macedonians uſelefs, now he 
was ſo well furniſhed with theſe dancing boys, with 
whom if he pleaſed he might go on, and conquer 
the whole world. "Theſe ſpeeches ſo enraged Alex» 
ander, that after he had ſeverely reprimanded 
them, he removed: them from his perſon, and 


choſe his lifeguard and the other inferiour officers 
who attended him from among the Perſians. When 


the Macedonians. ſaw- him attended by theſe men, 
and: themſelves excluded and diſgraced,” they were 


exceedingly mortified; and upon diſcourſe with 


one another they found that jealouſy and rage had 
almoft diſtra&ed” them. But at laſt coming to 


_ themſelves again, they went unarmed with nothing 


on them but their tunics, and with tears and la- 
mentations preſented themſelves at his tent, deſiring 
him to deal with them as their baſeneſs and ingra+ 
titude deſerved,” However-this-would not prevail; 
for though his anger was already ſomething mollifi- 
ed, yet he would not admit them into his preſence, 
nor would they ſtir- from thence, but continued 
two days and nights before his tent, bewailing 


their misfortune, and calling upon him as their 


prince and ſovereign. Ihe third day he came 
out to them, and ſeeing them very humble and pe- 
nitent, he wept a great while, and after a gentle 
reproof ſpoke kindly to them, and diſmiſſed thoſs 
who were unſerviceable, with magnificent rewards, 
and this recommendation. to Antipater ; that when 


they came into Greece, at all public ſhows, and in 


the theatres, they ſhould. fit in the maſt „ 
| . | cats, 
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ſeats, crowned with chaplets of flowers; and he 


ordered the children of thoſe who had loſt their 


lives in his ſervice, to have their fathers pay conti - | 


nued to them. | 


When he came to Ecbatana in Media, and had 5 
diſpatched his moſt urgent affairs, he diverted him 


ſelf again with ſpectacles, and public entertain-- 


ments, to carry on which, he had a ſupply of three. 


thouſand performers newly arrived out of Greece. 
But they were ſoon interrupted . by. Hephæſtion's 
falling ſick. of a fever, in. which, being a-young 
man, and a ſoldier too, he could not confine him+ 
ſelf to ſo exact a diet as was neceſſary; for whilſt 
his phyſician Glaucus was gone to the theatre, he 
ate a boiled capon for dinner, and drank a large. 
draught of wine cooled with ice, upon which he 


grew worſe, and died in a few days. At. this. 


misfortune Alexander was ſo extravagantly tranſ- 
ported, that to expreſs his ſorrow he immediately. 
ordered the manes and tails of all his horſes and 
mules: to-- be cut, and threw down the battlements 
of the neighbouring cities. He crucified. the poor 
phyſician, and forbade the uſe of the flute, or any 
other muſical inſtrument in the camp for a great 
while, till the oracle of Jupiter Ammon injoined 
him to honour Hephzſtion, and ſacrifice to him as 


to a hero, Then ſeeking to alleviate his grief in 


war, he ſet out as if he were going to hunt men; 
for he fell upon the Cuſſæans, and put the whole 
nation to the ſword, not ſparing ſo much as the 
children, This was called a. ſacrifice to Hepheſton's 
ghoſt. He intended to beſtow ten thouſand talents 
in celebrating his funeral, and erecting a monument 
to him ; and that the excellence and beauty of the 


workmanſhip might ſurpaſs even the expenſe itZelf, 


he rather choſe to employ Staſicrates than any o- 
ther artiſt, becauſe he always expreſſed: ſomething 
very bold, lofty, and magnificent in his deſigns. 
This was the man, who in a former diſcourſe. had 
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told him, that of all the mountains he knew; that 
of Athos in Thrace was the moſt capable of being 
contrived to reprefent the ſhape and'lineaments of 
| a man; that if he pleaſed to command him, he 
Z would make it the nobleſt and moſt durable ſtatue 

[ in the world, and that in its left hand it ſhould: 

bi hold a city of ten thouſand inhabitants, and out of 

| jous river into the ſea. 
Though Alexander declined this project, yet now 
time) with workmen, to in- 
far more abſurd and ex- 
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j As he was upon his way to Babylon, Nearchus, 
who had failed back out of the ocean hy the mouth 
| of the river Euphrates, came to telF him, he had 
| met with ſome. Chaldæan diviners, who warned 
| him not to go thither. But Alexander flighted 
this advice, and went on; and when: he came near 
| the walls of the city, he ſaw a great many crows 
fighting with one another, ſome of which fell down 
juſt by him. After this, being informed that A- 
iN pollodorus the governour of Babylon had ſacrificed 
in order to know what would be his fate; he ſent 
for Pythagoras the ſoothſayer; who not denying 
the thing, he aſked him, in what condition he 
found the victim? and when he told him, the liver 
* was defective in that lobe called the head, he ſaid, 
| A terrible preſage, indeed However he offered Pytha- 
» =,  goras no injury; but he was much troubled that he 
® Rad neglected Nearchus's advice, and therefore re- 
mained in his camp a great while without the town, 
and diverted himſelf with ſailing up and down the 
Euphrates. For, befide this, he was terrified. by 
many other prodigies. A tame aſs fell upon the 
largeſt and handſomeſt lion that was kept there, 
and kicked him to death. One day he undreſſed 
himſelf to be anointed; and to play at tennis; and 
when he had done, and was putting his cloaths on 
again, the young men who had played with him, 


perceived 
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perceived a man clad in the king's robes, with a dia- 
dem upon his head, fitting filently upon his throne. 
They aſked him, Il ho he was? Lo which he gave 
no anſwer a good while, till at laſt with much ado, 
coming to himſelf, he told them, His name was 


Dionyſius; that he was of Meſſenia ; that for ſome 


crime of which he was accuſed, he had been forced to fly 
his country, and had made his eſcape by ſea, and got from 


thence to Babylon, where he had been kept in chains for 
a longtime; that Serapis had juſt before appeared to him, 


had freed him from his chains, condutted him to that 
place, and commanded him io put on the king's robe and 
diadem, and to ſit where they found him, and to ſay no- 


thing. Alexander when he heard this, by the di- 


rection of his ſoothſayers, put the poor wretch to 


death; but from that time he began to deſpond; 


and grew diffident of the protection of the gods, 
and very ſuſpicious of his friends, His greateſt 


_ apprehenſion was of Antipater and his ſons, one of 


whom, named YFollas, was his chief cupbearer ; 
the other, named Caſſanden, was newly arrived out 

of Greece, and. being bred up in the freedom of 
his country, the-firſt-time he ſaw. the Barbarians ad- 
ore the king, he was ſurpriſed at the novelty of 
the thing, and could not forbear laughing aloud at: 
it ; which ſo incenſed Alexander, that he took him 


by the hair with both his hands, and violently beat 


his head againſt the wall. Another time, Caſſander 
would have ſaid ſomething in defence of Antipater, 
to thoſe who accuſed him; but Alexander inter- 
rupting him, cried: out, bat is it you ſay ® Do you 
think people, if they have received no injury, would come 
 fuch a journey only to calummate your father? To which 


Caſſander replied, that this very thing was a great e- 


vidence F their calumny, for the further they iuere come, 
the further they were from-thoſe proofs that could confute 
them. — — — at this, and ſaid, Thoſe are 
fome of Ariſtotlès fophiſms, which will ſerve equally on 
both Hades; but, added he, both yau. and your father: 


— 
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- ſhall be ſeverely puniſbed if it appears that the comp lin- 
ants have received the leaſt injuſtice at your hands. I his 
menace made ſuch a deep impreſſion on Caſſander's 


mind, that long after, when he was king of Ma- 


cedonia, and maſter of all Greece, as he was 
walking one day at Delphi, and looking on the 
ſtatues, at the ſight of that of Alexander he was 
- fuddenly ſeized with ſuch a trembling. and dizzi- 
_ that he with great diQiculty recovered him- 

When once Alexander began to give way to ſu- 
perſtition, his mind grew ſo reſtleſs and timorous, 
that he looked upon every event, however trifling, 
if in the leaſt unuſual or extraordinary, to be a pro- 
digy and a preſage; and his court ſwarmed with 
diviners and prieſts, who were perpetually offering 
facrifices, making purifications, and uttering pro- 
. Phecies, So horrid a thing is incredulity, and con- 


tempt of the gods on one hand; and no leſs hor- 


rid is ſuperſtition on the other, which, like water, 
whoſe _—_— is. always to flow downwards, af- 
fects only thoſe whoſe minds are ſunk and depreſſ- 
ed, filling them with abſurd imaginations. and exe 
travagant terrours, as it did now Alexander him- 
felf. But upon ſome anſwers which were brought 
him from the oracle concerning Hephæſtion, he 
laid aſide his ſorrow, and fell again to ſacrificing 
and drinking. Having given Nearchus a ſplendid 
entertainment, after he had bathed, ,as was his cu- 
ſtom, and was juſt going to bed, at Medius's re- 
queſt he went to ſupper with him. Here he drank 
all that night and the next day to ſuch exceſs, that 
it threw him into a fever, which ſeized him, not, as: - 
ſome write, after he had drank off Hercules's bowl; 
nor was he taken with a ſudden pain in his back, 
as if he had been ſtruck with a lance: for theſe: 
are the inventions of ſome authors, who thought 
that ſo noble a drama ought to have a pathetic 
and tragical cataſtrophe. Ariſtobulus tells us, that 
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in the rage of his fever, and the violence of his 
thirſt, he took a draught of wine, upon which he 
fell into a frenzy, and died the thirtieth of the 
month Dzfius, [June]. But in his own. journals we 
have the following account of his ſickneſs: The 
eighteenth of the month Dejius, finding himſelf feverijh, 
he lay in his bathing-room. On the morrow, when he 
had bathed, he returned ito his chamber, and ſpent the 
day at dice with Medius, In the evening, having bathed 
and ſucrificed, he jupped, and had his fever that night. 
The twentieth, aſter the uſual ſacrifices and bathing, he 
kept his bed in the ſame room, and heard Nearchus's rela- 
tion of his voyage, and the obſervations he had made 
concerning the ocean, The twenty-firſt he paſſed in the 
fame manner, his fever till increaſing, and he had a v 
bad night. The next day he had a ſevere ſit, and cauſed 
himſelf to be removed, and his bed to be «ſet by the great 
bath, where he diſcourſed with his principal officers a- 
bout filling up the vacant charges in the army with men 
of tried valour and experience. . The twenty-fourth, be- 
ing much worſe, he was carried out to afſift at the ſa- 
erifices, and gave order that his chief commanders fhould 
wait within the court, whil/t the other officers kept watch 
without doors, The twenty-fifth, he was removed to his 
palace on the other ſide the river, where he ſlept a little; 
but his fever did not abate, and when the commanders 
came into his chamber, he was ane and continued 
fo the following day. Then the Macedonians ſuppoſing he 
was dead, came with great clamour to-the gates, and 
menaced his friends fo, that they were forced to admit 
them, and let them all paſs unarmed by his bedſide. The 
twenty-ſeventh, Pytho and Seleucus being ſent to Serapis's 
temple, to inquire if they ſhould bring Alexander thither, 
were anſwered by the. god, that they ſhould not remove 
him. The twenty-eighth in the evening he died. I his 
account is moſt of. it word for word taken from his 
own diary. ORE FER e ILY SOIT 
At that time no body had any ſuſpicion of his 
being poiſoned ; but upon a diſcovery made fix 
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years after, they ſay, Olympias put many to death, 

and threw abroad the aſhes of Jollas, who was then 
dead, as if he had given it him. But thoſe who 
affirm that Ariſtotle perſuaded Antipater to do it, 
and that it was wholly by his means that the poiſon 
was brought, produce one Agnothemis for their 
author, who pretends that he had heard King An- 
tigonus ſpeak of it, and tells us that the poiſon was 


a water of a deadly quality cold as ice, diſtilling 


from a rock in the territory of Nonacris, which 
they gathered like a thin dew, and kept in an aſs's 
hoof; for it was ſo very cold and penetrating, that 
no other veſſel would hold it. However, moſt 
are of opinion that all this is falſe; a ſtrong evi- 
dence of which is, that during the diſſenſions a- 
mong the commanders, which laſted a great many 
days after his death, the body continued clear 
and freſh, without any fign of ſuch taint or cor- 
ruption, though id lay neglected in a hot ſultry 
place. | . 

Roxana, who was now with child, and upon that 
account much honoured by the Macedonians, be- 
ing jealous of Statira, ſent for her by a counterfeit 
letter, as if Alexander had been till alive; and 
when ſhe had her in her power, killed her and her 
faſter, and threw their bodies .into a well, which 


they filled up with earth, not without the privity 


and aſſiſtance of Perdiccas, who at this time, under 
the ſhelter of Aridzus, whom he carried about with 
him for his own ſecurity, bore the greateſt ſway 
of any. Aridzus himſelf, who was Philip's ſon, 
by one Philinna, an obſcure common ſtrumpet, 
was a man of weak parts, by reaſon of a bodily 
indiſpoſition, which neither was born with him 
nor came of itſelf; for in his childhood he was 
lively and of a promiſing diſpoſition; but ſome 
ias gave him, not only im- 


paired his health, but weakened his underſtang- 
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